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Provinee of Ontarto 

22nd Floor, Mowat Block 

Queen's Park 

Toronto, Ontarto 
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Dear Dr. Stephenson: 


With the submisston of my Final Report, whitch ts attached, I have 
dtscharged the responstbiltty asstgned to me just over a year ago. As 
promtsed tt ts short and to the potnt. Following a brtef tntroduction 
and background, each of the chapters deals solely wtth the tmplicattons 
of declining school enrolments for the topite under constderation. As 
required under my terms of reference, I have for each chapter attempted 
to indtcate a realistic estimate of the cost of tmplementing each recom- 
mendatton, at least wherever thts was relevant, since some costs can- 
not be expressed tn terms of dollars and cents. 


You wtll note that, above all other constderattons, I have sought 
for reasonable and practtcal solutions to the problems posed. In many 
cases thts has meant searching for a compromise between opposing alter- 
natives for middle ground on whitch we could butld for these uneasy and 
uncertatn times. 


I have felt tt imperative to give constderable wetght to today's 
economte conditions and financtal constraints. If the economic experts 
who advise us are rtght, these conditions will continue in as extreme, 
tf not a more extreme, form for the foreseeable future, certainly for 
the next decade and very posstbly to the end of thts century. What this 
means, tn brief, ts simply that many of the improvements tn educattonal 
econdittons whitch I would ltke to see made, and whtch must be made as 
soon as posstble, gust cannot be tntroduced today or tn the immedtate 
future. The necessary ftnanctal resources are not and wtll not be 
avatlable. In fact, unless economic condtttons tmprove considerably , 
and quickly, and more financial resources become available, we must 
Lower our levels of expectations for our school system and plan for tts 
systematte reduction tn stze and tn the scope of tts programs. 


In terms of conttnued declines in school enrolments, all the pro- 
jecttons now avatlable for our province show clearly that the end of the 
elementary school decline ts unltkely to be reached before 1986, and 
the secondary school decline not before 1994. As you are aware, births 


Dep 


continue to decrease steadily in number, well on tnto 1978, and none of 
the factors associated with this decrease (discussed tn my First Interim 
Report) have changed. Indeed, the demographers in Canada now expect 

the appearance and continuance of the average-stze family of 1.6 children, 
or even 1.6 children. Since net interprovinctal migration of children 
for Ontario has recently become negative again, in 4 of the past 6 
months, May to September, 1978, and the reports indicate that net inter- 
national migration is unlikely to inerease substantially, tt ts quite 
within the realm of posstbility that elementary school enrolment could 
continue to decline until 1990 or so and secondary school enrolment 
continue tts decline well past the year 2,000. My best guess, however, 
and tt cannot be more than an informed guess, ts that we will expertence 
some veltef from the decline in elementary school enrolment from the mid 
1980's to the early 1990's and tn secondary school enrolment from the 
mid 1990's onwards for a number of years. For the long-term, though, 
and by this I mean from the 1990's on, the pool of "potential" parents 
will decrease steadily in size as the cohorts of the Baby Boom of the 
late 1940's and 1950's reach the ages of 40 years and older and are 
replaced by the cohorts of the Baby Bust of the 1960's and 1970's. 


The immediate future, therefore, and even the mid-long-term future, 
promises unrelenting pressures from declining school enrolments. While 
we must remain alert to the posstbility of a change in fertility pat- 
terns, whtch would result in modest enrolment increases if begun after 
the next decade or two, we must also be aware of the fact that (tf the 
pattern in Europe is followed here) enrolments may continue to decline 
gradually even to the end of this century. Fortunately, the sharpest 
drops in total enrolment will have been completed in about a decade, so 
some reltef from the sharpest blows ts in stght. If our more optimistic 
economists prove to be better prophets than some of their gloomy breth- 
ren, by. then our economy should be well out of its slump and both un- 
employment and inflation will have dropped to tolerable levels. We then 
could regain, in the quality of education and in the equaltty of edu- 
cational opportunity, any ground we may be forced to lose during the 
next decade. As I stated in each of my tnterim reports, however, I am 
confident that with the proper exerctse of ingenuity and cooperation we 
need not lose during these trying days of the coming decade. 


Our situation has turned out to be worse than I had anttcipated a 
year ago, but I still prefer to view the future as a pertod of challenge 
and opportunity, and most definttely not one of ertsts or disaster. 
That some persons at all levels of the school system are going to suffer 
disappointment and posstbly some hardships ts a consequence that cannot 
be avotded, but by working together we can ensure that few expertence 
real suffering. 


Our school programs wtll be forced to change, as indicated in a 
subsequent section, but thts may prove to be more of a consoltdatton 
than a deterioration in quality, although the chotce of opttons ts 
unlikely to remain as broad and unrestricted as tt ts today. Some will 
elaim that thts will be a net gain, not a loss, tn the educatton of our 
children and grandchildren. I do not fully accept that point of view. 
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In the text that follows, Madame Mintster, I have wasted no words. 
Posstbly I have been too blunt and forthright, but I think not. The 
issues are clear enough and in most cases the logical solution to each 
problem ts fairly obvious. Therefore I have called the shots as I saw 
them, without attempting to adjust for polttical or other factors. I 
recognize, however, that you may be compelled to do so. 


Yours stneerely, 


R.W.B. Jackson, 
Commis stoner 
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Preface 


There is no simple solution to the problem of declining enrolment 
in Ontario because there are many problems, one for each board, and each 
one with unique features requiring unique solutions. Such differences 
exist even among the boards in a single metropolitan area, and certainly 
among boards in northern Ontario, despite common problems of isolation, 
sparsity of population and economic uncertainties in what are still 
frontier conditions. Even in regard to enrolment alone, one finds 
boards in reasonable proximity that exhibit rapid growth, a stable 


pattern and steep declines. 


Indeed, as I come to the end of my investigations I am reluctantly 
forced to admit that I face a somewhat puzzling paradox: while many 
implications flow from the phenomenon of declining school enrolments, 
the decline itself does not pose any problems for education. In fact, 
many have argued before me that the "decline" presents an opportunity to 
improve education in Ontario, not an obstacle and certainly not a pro- 
blem. It is the associated factors, largely economic, social and finan- 
cial in nature, which pose the problems which require a solution and to 
which attention must be addressed. 


Consequently, readers will note that throughout this report, and 
throughout my Second Interim Report on issues which had to be considered 
immediately, I speak only of the implications of declining enrolment on 
each aspect of education. I have defined the problems almost entirely 
in economic and financial terms, and expressed the solutions in those 
Terms. 


Since there is nothing we can do to stop the steady decline in 
enrolment of children and youth in our schools, we must learn to live 
with this phenomenon and strive to maintain the quality of education we 
provide in light of the unfavourable economic, social and financial 
conditions which prevail at present and which promise to remain our lot 
for many years to come. 
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In the first section of this report I have briefly reviewed the 
essential background, the economic and financial constraints under which 
we labour, and then stated as clearly and definitively as I am able the 
demographic facts of life which Canadians must learn to live with. I 
Support my arguments and conclusions by references to recent studies 
completed and published by Statistics Canada and the Ontario Department 
of Treasury, Economics, and Inter-governmental Affairs, known as TEIGA. 
Section II, on the effects and implications of declining school enrolments, 
begins with the school programs, the core of the system and moves directly 
to the supporting services such as education of teachers, supervisory 
and other school officers. The machinery of operation, as represented 
in administration of the system, the selection, appointment and working 
conditions of all categories of staff follow. Then come school accommo- 
dation and, finally, the important problems of school finance, provincial 
and local, operating and capital, and sources of revenue. The report is 
completed, in Section III, with three appendices which list the recom- 
mendations, pull together the data on costs and present my concluding 
remarks on the process I have undergone, the lessons I have learned and 
the general conclusions I have reached. 


I believe that I have managed to include all the important con- 
Siderations in this Final Report. Readers will note that I have paid 
special attention to the short-term as well as the long-term implica- 
tions, the unusual problems which affect the north as compared with the 
south and the rights and privileges of the Franco-Ontarian and Roman 
Catholic schools. In addition I have considered such matters as large 
vs. small boards, large vs. small schools, the unusual features of 
metropolitan areas and the growth problems of the newer suburbs which 
surround them. Special attention has also been given to the teaching of 
French as a second language, the teaching of English as a second Jan- 
guage, particularly to immigrant groups, and to multiculturalism. 


I have endeavoured to be reasonably optimistic in all my findings, 
stressing the challenges and the opportunities which await us in edu- 
cation. But in all cases I have sought conclusions and solutions which 
are in keeping with the economic and financial constraints under which 
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we must operate. Many have advised me that it is not my business to 

admit of such constraints and seek solutions within them. How easy it 
would be to build a Utopia and recommend, for example, an unlimited 
expansion of the teaching force through the imposition of smaller classes, 
regardless of costs, or to recommend expansion of the program to provide 
special services to each and every child, wherever he or she may be and 


whatever the cost. 


But that is not a responsible or rational course of action. Instead 
I have tried to build my solutions within the bounds of our constraints. 
But never, I hope, have I lost sight of the overriding interests, and 
rights of our children and the experiences which are so necessary for 
their optimum development. If in this I have succeeded and have pre- 
sented sensible and practical solutions, then I will be content that my 
job in this great province was done weli. I have tried. It will be for 
others to judge the worth of my efforts and to complement the best and 
correct the faulty. But whatever happens, I am confident that our 
school system will survive, as it deserves to do for it is an excellent 
one. I foresee no radical changes in it nor any forsaking of it to 
follow the cries of the false prophets who would, in their frenzy, 
overthrow and destroy everything it has taken generations to accomplish. 
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Section I 


The Social Context and Future of Ontario School Enrolments 
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Introduction 


The concern of this report is for the relationships between demo- 
graphic developments and present and future challenges to the school 
system. The emphases will be upon school enrolment changes and the 
maintenance of an efficient system of transferring resources from the 
economy of the province to the publicly-supported schools sector. 


The first and second reports of this Commission focused first upon 
demographic developments as the source of challenges facing our education 
systems and then upon economics and finance as the source of constraints. 
That order reflected initial perceptions of the relative importance of 
and need for the two different classes of information. (It may also 
have reflected my professional specialization. ) 


In this Final Report economics and financial conditions will be 
treated first, followed by the new demographic realities. Two develop- 
ments have determined this changed order. The first is the rapidly 
increasing awareness of Ontarians of evolving population configurations 
and the consequent problems for public services. The second is the 
mounting evidence and spreading realization over the past year that the 
main challenges facing the people who make decisions for our education 
systems do not come from declining enrolments, but from the economic and 
public-finance conditions that characterize the late 1970's and promise 
to be facts of life for some years to come. These conditions make it 
difficult to accommodate decreasing enrolments, but they are also con- 
ditions that would have made it far more difficult to accommodate to 
increasing enrolments. 


Changing enrolment levels are an organizational and administrative 
challenge. But enrolment changes and their attendant problems have 
always been with us, or at least their presence has been more the rule 
_than the exception. This province has a large corps of well trained, 
professional administrators to handle the organizational-administrative 
problems of declining enrolments and to advise the democratically 
elected school board trustees. 


Almost every board and every school administrator will be making 
hundreds of decisions in response to new enrolment facts, but the deci- 
sions appropriate for one board or school may not be appropriate for any 
other. It is not expected that a report on changing enrolments in 
Ontario will be of immediate relevance to organizational or admini- 
strative problems peculiar to any local school system. In particular, 
the presentation of information on the social context of changing enrol - 
ments is not meant to show local authorities the administrative and 
policy choices they should make. It is meant to explain why they and 
their provincial counterparts face the choices they do and to prepare 
the way for some recommendations intended to improve the conditions 


under which they make such choices. 


The aspects of the social environment dealt with are placed under 
either of two headings: economics and finance, or demography. That, 
in effect, avoids some of the exciting aspects of education sociology 
dealing with inter-personal behaviour in the classroom. That also passes 
over the grand themes of education and the social and political order. 
No doubt if we were to make basic changes in what goes on in schools or if 
we were to reorganize school and society relationships, the phenomena 
of changing enrolments and our economy might mean very different things 
for our schools than they do. However, the concern here is for the 
effects of important environmental changes on the schools we have, not 
upon schools of a different kind that we could conceivably have. This 
does not imply that changes in the character of public education are not 
important, or that they were not the subject of attention of this Com- 
mission. It means that under the present conditions our first concern 
must be for the maintenance and effective operation of the school system 
and for accommodation of education policy to new economic and demo- 
graphic realities. In Chapter 1, Section B, the Second Interim Report, 
it was emphasized that significant changes in the character of the 
school system are inevitable and probably desirable. It was also noted 
that we must plan now to direct that evolution. However, the point was 
also made in the Second Interim Report and is made again here that bold 
departures in the organization of basic school and society relationships, 


as well as dramatic changes in the internal activities of schools, must 
await the resolution of the pressing problems of maintaining the system 
in the present environment. 


Chapter 1 


Economic Conditions and Financial Arrangements 


Ontario is a very wealthy jurisdiction and its citizens -- in 
their capacities as local ratepayers and provincial taxpayers -- are 
generous supporters of public education. Ontario has a large corps of 
highly qualified, well paid teachers and a high level of expenditure per 
pupil both by comparison with its own past and with other North American 
jurisdictions. There will be no case made in this report that Ontario 
spends too much on public education, nor that it spends too little. Ontario 
could probably spend considerably less on education than it does and 
still provide a system of education recognizably similar to the one it 
has. On the other hand, Ontario could spend considerably more on edu- 
cation than it does and still provide its taxpayers with high levels of 


private consumption and other public services. 


To put Ontario's education expenditure behaviour into a national 
context, the following interprovincial comparisons are offered. 


Expenditure Per Student by Province (Current Dollars) 
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748 
810 
876 


Source: Statistics Canada, Elementary-Secondary Education-Financial 
Statistics, 1974-75, Ottawa, 1977, pp. 96-99. 


Statistics Canada, Elementary-Secondary Education-Financial 
Statistics, 1975-76, Ottawa, July 1978, p. 60. 


School Board Expenditure Per Capita of Population, by Province 


Source: Statistics Canada, Elementary-Secondary Education-Financial 
Statistics, 1975-76, Ottawa, July 1978, p. 61. 


Ontario ranks high among the provinces in propensity to spend on ele- 
mentary and secondary education, but the historic gaps among the pro- 
vinces are closing. 


There is nothing magic, sacred or necessary about the present or 
recent levels of expenditure on education, per-pupil, in total, as a 
portion of total revenue or as a portion of provincial product. The 
present level and pattern of education expenditures is the product of 
countless sequential decisions made during a continuing political pro- 
cess. They will be noticeably different in a few years, and again a few 
years after that. 


During the 1950's and 1960's education expenditures grew very 
rapidly in Ontario, in current dollar expenditures, as a part of pro- 
vincial expenditures and as a part of gross provincial product. + 
Education expenditures have continued to grow in the 1970's, but they 
have lost their place as the pre-eminent expenditure category in the 
provincial budget and have ceased to grow faster than total provincial 
expenditures.< Tt Sidi tO Say that, teslo70: swieencuteport ot Lic 


epoch of dramatically increasing education expenditures in Ontario. 


When attention is confined to the elementary and secondary school 
sectors (as opposed to the whole education budget category, including 
postsecondary), the story of the 1970's is more interesting for the 
shifting responsibilities assumed for those expenditures by the province 


Ieee First Interim Report, The Commission on Declining School Enrolments 


in Ontario, February, 1978, pp. 8 and 9. 


2Ibid., pp. 8 and 9. 


and the municipalities than for the changing quantities involtedsnss 


This is particularly so when the quantities involved are expressed in 
constant-value (non-inflating) dollars. For example, an increase in 
school board expenditures of $148 million (1970 dollars) from 1970 to 
1975 amounted to a 9% increase in those expenditures, but a 30% increase 
in the provincial real-dollar contribution (grants) and a 13% decrease 

in the local real-dollar contribution (property taxes). The $192 million 
(1970 dollars) increase from 1975 to 1978 amounted to about an 11% 
increase in those expenditures, but a 4% decrease in the provincial 
contribution and a 34% increase in the local contributions (cf. Second 
Interim Report, p. 34). 


Education and the Economy: Changing Perspectives 


During the 1950's and 1960's (especially the years 1961 to 1968) a 
great many economic and statistical studies were published, in Canada 
and elsewhere, making a strong case for treating education expenditures 
as investments and pointing to high returns on those investments. 
Probably the most influential research and writing supporting expan- 
sionary education policies was that of Edward Denison. His book, 

The Sources of Economic Growth in the United States and the Alternatives 
Before te published in 1962, became the model for a large number of 
similar studies in the mid-1960's. Gordon Bertram's The Contribution 

of Education to Economic Growth,” published in 1966, was one of the most 
influential of such works produced in Canada. Its status as an Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada study appears to have lent weight to its rele- 
vance for policy making. Because Bertram concluded that education 


1Second Interim Report, The Commission on Declining School Enrolments 
in Ontario, July 1973, pp.) 24. (2657 andeo4- 


2Richard M. Bird, Financing Education in Ontario, Working Paper No. 2, 
Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, March 1978, p. 95. 


“toaa Denison, The Sources of Economic Growth in the United States and 


eon tematives Before Us. New York: Committee for Economic Development, 


4 : ; 
G. Bertram, The Contribution of Education to Economic Growth. Ottawa: 


Queen's Printer, 1966. 


expenditures (investments) produced a substantial portion of Canada's 
economic growth (product per worker) in the half century ended in 1961 
(p. 56), and, more importantly, because he attributed much of the per 
capita income difference between Canada and the United States to education 
investment differences (p. 57), his work became an important reference 
in rationales, for rising public expenditures for education, that were 
intended to appeal to enlightened national self-interest. It was about 
1968, approximately the same time that public education expenditures in 
Canada passed 8% of the GNP and Canada began to be recognized frequently 
in international comparisons as being in first place among the developed 
nations aS a spender on public education (as a percent of enp),1 that 
the popularity of this type of research and the related literature seems 
to have peaked. 


Little in the way of research on the returns of education is being 
done today and little is written on the investment nature of education 
expenditures. Education expenditures appear to be of more interest to 
economists specializing in public finance than to economists concen- 
trating on the economics of growth. Economic interest in education 
expenditures now pertains more to the trade-offs between increments of 
those expenditures and tax savings or between increments of education 
expenditure and increments of other public services, than to the relation- 
ships between education expenditure and economic growth. 


It is not being claimed here that the results of economic research 
or the writings of economists determine education expenditure policy, 
nor that economists write to provide polemics for public expenditure 
policies. But it is being noted that when public expenditure for education 
was growing most rapidly, the related policy was in accord with the 
dominant themes in the literature of the economics of education. In 
the years during which policy has de-emphasized education expenditure 
there has been a corresponding de-emphasis in related economic litera- 
ture. The politician or policy adviser who counsels increasing edu- 
ucation expenditures today cannot find strong arguments for his case 
in the current economic literature. 


Ione Unesco Statistical Yearbook, 1972, p. 512; or D. Munroe, The 


Organization and Administration of Education in Canada, Secretary of 
State, Education Support Branch, Ottawa, 1974, 


The shifting concerns or new emphases in the study and analysis of 
education expenditures and the changed attitudes of persons proposing 
public policy for education have been apparent since 1974 at least. An 
interesting indication of the shifting emphases in policy studies can be 
found in two statements of the Ontario Economic Council. In the 1974-75 
Annual Report of the Council it was pointed out that "(when) the Council 
was formed (1961) it was conceived principally as a body which would 
investigate and report on problems related to achieving a high level of 
industrial growth and employment for the Province. The primary emphasis 
was on economic development: indeed, there was some suggestion that the 
new body might be named the Ontario Productivity Council or the Ontario 
Economic Development Council" (p. 1). In a news release of October, 
1973, the Chairman of the Council said: "Research on public expenditure, 
rather than economic development, will be the main priority of the 
Ontario Economic Council for the next few years... The program will 
focus on the size and growth of public expenditures... Particular 
emphasis will be placed on spending in the health, education, community 
and social service fields. These make up about two-thirds of the 
provincial budget" (Toronto Globe and Mail, October 11, 1974, p. Bl). 


A comparable indication of changing orientations of persons pro- 
posing public policy, and perhaps of popular opinion, is the Report of 
the Special Program Review (The Henderson Report) of 1975.) In dealing 
with the importance of controlling provincial spending in the form of 
grants to school boards (p. 214), it said that available data "suggest... 
that historically a much more expensive system has developed than is 
necessary (p. 215)." 


The literature on education policy today indicates popular, pol- 
itical and academic concern for such issues as the distribution of 
education opportunities, the competitive claims on funds of education 
and other service areas, the place of education expenditures in total 
public expenditure and education/taxation relationship. The closest 
thing to a sustained interest in education as investment is some concern 
for manpower requirements, in particular "manpower bottlenecks" that 


Jeovernment of Ontario, The Report of the Special Program Review, 
November 1975. 


inhibit the development of, or reduce the international competitive 
advantage of, a particular industry. But manpower concerns have very 
little to do with (or are very difficult to relate to) general education 
and its related expenditures. 


In short there appears to be a tacit consensus among economists and 
other people concerned with education policy that in Canada, and in 
other industrialized nations with expensive, highly developed school 
systems, most of us are "over educated" in one important sense, i.e., 
most of us would probably do our jobs about as well or as poorly as we 
do whether or not we had a little more or a little less formal educa- 
tion. 


Barring the unlikely resurgence of belief in the constancy of high 
returns (in the form of increasing productivity) accompanying increasing 
education expenditures, it is as unrealistic to expect a return of the 
propensity to increase expenditures on education that characterized the 
1960's, as it would be to expect the return of the increasing enrolments 
of that decade. No factor in the economic environment is more important 
to education expenditure policy than the present academic, political and 
popular perception of the competition of education expenditures with 
other public expenditures. 


For all of that, it is to be expected that in this rich society, 
which appears to be getting richer albeit much more slowly than in 
recent decades, we will maintain high levels of expenditures on edu- 
cation and we will increase those expenditures. Education is generally 
described as a "Superior good", or one on which people can be expected 
to spend more as their incomes rise. This would suggest that education 
expenditures (in real dollars) per pupil will continue to increase. It 
does not necessarily imply that education expenditures will increase at 
the rate necessary to assure that total education expenditures will 
increase under conditions of declining enrolments. Even less does it 
imply that expenditures will grow at the rate of either gross provincial 
product or provincial revenues. It does imply, however, that we are 
likely to spend more on education if the economy is faring well than if 


10 


jt is not, and that we will spend more on education if we have more to 
spend on everything. To this relationship we will return later in this 


chapter. 


It is difficult to predict who will pay the costs of education 
services in the future. It is possible that the pattern of public and 
private expenditures for education may be quite different in years to 
come. It is more probable that there will continue to be marked changes 
in the provincial/municipal distribution of the costs of public education. 


Schools and Taxes: Ways to Pay 


School board revenues are derived from two sources, provincial 
transfer payments (grants) to the boards and local mill rates levied on 
real property for the boards by the municipalities. The provincial 
contributions are a large item in the provincial budget, $1,970 million 
(estimate) for fiscal year 1978-79, or about 13.5% of total provincial 
expenditures. | This item increased by about 4.8% in current dollars 
over the corresponding figure in the 1977-78 budget. Depending upon the 
inflation index chosen, it corresponds to a 2 to 4% decrease in real 
dollars. Under the conditions of austerity that might be associated 
with the commitment to a balanced budget for the province and to a 
reduced claim by government on the total resources of the province,“ cae 
is likely that this expenditure will continue to decline in real dollars. 
The current dollar growth of this item by 4.8% in a budget growing by 
7.0% indicates a decision in favour of other activities and programs 
competing with education for provincial revenues. 


However, under conditions of declining enrolments approximating 
2.0%, a reduction in real dollars of 4% does not necessarily constitute 
an increase upon local ratepayers in the burden of supporting the edu- 
cation programs of their boards, if the boards do not elect to increase 
spending per pupil in real dollars. For simplicity, let it be assumed 
that an "average" board loses 2% of its enrolment this year, was receiving 


lontario Budget 1978, pp. 11-12. 


2Ibid, p. 10. 
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last year a per-pupil grant equal to 50% of per-pupil expenditures and 
was meeting 50% of expenditures from local ratepayers. Assume, too, 
that the real dollar per-pupil expenditures are the same as last year. 
Total expenditures then are 2% less than last year. If split evenly 
that would provide a 2% saving for both the school board and the pro- 
vince. But if this total reduction in expenditures is applied solely to 
the school board, it would equal 4% of the board's share of those ex- 
penditures. It would also equal 4% of the province's share of those 
expenditures if applied solely to the province. But in accord with the 
policy choices implied by the 1978 Budget, what could have been a 2% 
Saving each for board and for province becomes a 4% saving for the 
province and no saving for the board. However, there is no increase in 
the tax burden borne by the ratepayers in that board's jurisdiction. It 
can only be said that they are making the same total effort, but for 
fewer children. Indeed, to the extent that new ratepayers have been 
added to the rolls, and to the extent that properties have appreciated, 
the burden borne by the ratepayers in the board is reduced. 


It is unfortunate that rates must be collected in current dollars, 
and that a raise in the current dollar rates of 9%, corresponding to an 
assumed general inflation of 9%, requires a conscious decision on the 
part of the board to increase the tax requisitions on the municipalities 
accordingly. The political act is the same as it would be to impose the 
9% increase if there had been no inflation. 


To the degree that a board is unwilling or unable to increase 
revenues from taxes on real property at a rate comparable to inflation, 
it is demonstrating an oft-mentioned characteristic of this class of 
tax. The elasticity of revenue with respect to property taxes (the 
income elasticity) is low compared to income taxes or sales taxes. 
Revenue from it characteristically climbs at a rate significantly 
lower than incomes. This applies whether rising incomes reflect im- 
provements in real income or only inflationary increases. (The converse 
also holds. Revenues from this tax do not decline rapidly during 
recessions or deflationary periods. ) 


We 


It may well be that the crux of our present education finance 
problems is the inflexibility (i.e., the low income elasticity) of the 
property tax. It might also be claimed that the crux of these problems 
is inflation. Certainly boards cannot maintain a constant level of real 
dollar revenue from local sources under the condition of inflation if 
the yield from taxes on real estate does not increase at the rate of 
inflation. Further, it is not possible for the province to appropriate 
to itself harmlessly the savings associated with declining enrolments 
(assuming constant real dollar per-pupil expenditures) under conditions 
of inflation unless the yield from local taxes does increase at the rate 


of int lations 


That is tantamount to saying that the province can reduce provin- 
cial expenditures by the amount of the real savings associated with 


declining enrolments as soon as it successfully implements a thorough 
reform of property tax or as soon as it eliminates inflation. One is 


free to choose between this interesting pair of impossibles in explaining 
the difficulties of translating economies associated with declining 


enrolments into reduced provincial expenditures. 


Under the present state of the real property tax system and the 
prevailing attitudes toward real property taxes, the province need not 
be very successful in imposing an increasing share of the costs of 
education on the municipalities and their ratepayers to exacerbate the 
problems of maintaining the level of the local contribution to the 
partnership of the province and the boards in financing public education. 


Tables 1, 2 and 3 taken from R.M. Bird and N.E. Slack's paper, 


Property Tax Reform and Educational Finance in Ontario. offer an over- 


view of the issues pertaining to local finance and taxation. 


From 1970-74, school board spending grew at an annual rate of 6% 
while education grants grew at 12% and school taxes at 2% (Bird and 


Slack, p. 11). By 1974, property taxes provided 38% of school board 


1 


R.M. Bird, N.E. Slack. Property Tax Reform and Educational Finance in 


Ontario, Working Paper No. 21, Commission on Declining School Enrolments 
in Ontario, 1978. 
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revenue, and school property taxes accounted for 44% of total property 
taxes, down from 54% and 59% respectively five years earlier. 


As Table 1.1 shows, however, the situation has changed markedly in 
the last few years. In 1977 those figures were 43% and 47% respectively. 
As school board revenues increased by a little more than 50% from 1974 
to 1977, provincial grants went from 58% to 54% of those revenues. "The 
increase in school taxes was especially sharp from 1975 to 1976 -- 25% 
(representing a 21% increase in mill rates for school purposes anda 4% 
growth in the tax base) or over twice the rate of growth of municipal 
taxes in 1976."! 


In the years since 1975 rising school taxes have reversed the 
earlier downward trend in the relative importance of property taxes 
(property taxes as a portion of household income). Table 1.2 shows that 
the average residential property taxes declined from 3.2% of household 
incomes in 1970 to 2.4% in 1974, then rose to 2.6% by 1977, while the 
school taxes component of residential property taxes declined from 1.6% 
of household incomes in 1970 to 1.1% in 1974 and then grew to 1.2% in 
1977. The average household school.tax bill, which was $9 lower in 1974 
than in 1970, rose from $171 in 1974 to $260 in 1977 with $41 of the $89 
increase coming in 1976. To say the same thing in different terms, 
taxes for school purposes fell from 1970 to 1974, but were 44% higher in 
1977 than in 1970. Nevertheless, both school taxes and total residen- 
tial property taxes were substantially smaller portions of household 
income in 1977 than in 1970 (19% and 25% smaller respectively). For the 
years 1970 to 1977 the elasticity of property taxes with respect to 
household income was only 0.81. A 1% increase in that income was as- 
sociated with a .81% increase in property taxes (2.6 + 3.2). 


Table 1.3 tells us several interesting things about the behaviour 
of the property taxes during a period of rising per capita incomes 
(rising in both real and inflated dollars). From 1969 to 1976, taxable 
assessed valuation fell sharply in relation to gross provincial product 
(i.e., by 22%). In real dollars there was also a fall in assessed 


ibid, p. 13. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT REVENUES, ONTARIO, 1974-77 
(millions of dollars) 


1974 1975 


1977 
1976 (Estimates 


MUNICIPALITIES 


LOCAL TAXATION 
ONTARIO GRANTS 


OTHER REVENUES 455 570 
SUB-TOTAL 2,904 Sell4 3,454 3,910 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


LOCAL TAXATION 877 1,040 1,296 1,480 
ONTARIO GRANTS 159333 1605 1,724 1,875 
OTHER REVENUES 71 76 83 90 

SUB-TOTAL ajo) 2,749 3,103 3,445 


TOTAL LOCAL SECTOR 


LOCAL TAXATION 
ONTARIO GRANTS 
OTHER REVENUES 


TOTAL | 4,785 5,863 6, 5bi7, 7395 


Note: Totals may not add due to rounding. Other Revenues 
includes provincial payments in lieu of taxes. 


Source: Ministry of Treasury (1977), Local Government Finance in Ontario, 


ee Re 


1975 and 1976, ppd, 10saaele: 
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TABLE 22 


AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY TAXES PER HOUSEHOLD, ONTARIO, 1970-77 


ug ES ES aS Ls | Sn 


See 2.4 2.4 245 2.0 
(1.6) (ebinels) (odnadls) (1.2) flee) 


Source: Ministry of Treasury (1977), Local Government Finance in Ontario, 
1975 and gl 94651 ppt 6) & 15: 


MUNICIPAL TAXES AND CHARGES 
SCHOOL TAXES 


TOTAL PROPERTY TAXES | 361 | 


SHARE OF HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


TOTAL PROPERTY TAXES 
(School Taxes) 


SU neta aed 
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valuation per capita (6%). It is not surprising, then, that the yield 
from the property tax fell rather sharply in real terms (by 4%) over the 
1969 to 1976 period. What is surprising, in view of what is often 
perceived as mounting protests against property taxes, "is the fact that 
taxes also fell as a percent of assessed valuation; although the tax 
rate on the assessed valuation rose slightly from 8.8% in 1969 to 9.2% 
in 1976, the taxes collected in real terms -- in terms of what the 
government could buy with the money -- actually fell (from 10.2 to 
9.24." Though property tax revenues in current dollars increased 92% 
from 1969 to 1976, they fell sharply in relation to GPP (29% in real 
dollars and 18% in current dollars). Property taxes per capita in real 
terms fell 15%, and the residential and farm taxes component of them 
fell 14%. 


The economic -- or political -- fact of failure of the yield from 
property taxes to keep up with GPP or price changes is even more in- 
teresting when viewed against the progress of provincial tax revenues. 
The latter grew at an annual average rate of 15.5% 1972 to 1977, whereas 
the average increase in inflation (by the GNP price index) was only 
10.4%. This annual increase of 5.1% in real terms was coincidental with 
an average increase in real GPP of 316%07 Provincial taxation revenues 
are projected (in D. Foot, et al., The Ontario Economy 1977-87, Ontario 
Economic Council, 1977) to grow at 11.5% during 1977-82, while the GNP 
inflation rate increases at 6.3%. This 5.2% growth in projected real 
provincial tax revenues corresponds with projected average increases in 
real GPP of 5.4%.° 


There is an important point to make about the difficulties that the 
school boards, the taxing municipalities and the ratepayers perceive to 
have been associated with the increased portion of board expenditures 
being met from local taxes in very recent years. There has been no 
significant increase in the burden of these taxes or of total property 


Lin faltpieres 


20K. Foot, Resources and Constraints: Public Education and the 


Economic Environment in Ontario 1978-1987. Working Paper No. 1, 
Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978, pp. 12-19. 


Ibid. 
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taxes if they are viewed as a proportion of provincial product, per 
capita income or household income. The difficulties have been those of 
maintaining or increasing the yield from a tax with low income elasticity. 


Had the yield from the residential property taxes for education 
purposes been maintained at the same proportion of household income that 
it was in 1970 it would have been 33.3% higher in 1976 and 1977 than it 
was (Table 1.2). Had the yield from all property taxes (residential 
plus all other taxable properties) been held at a constant portion of 
GPP from 1969 to 1976, they would have been 22% higher in 1976 than they 
were (Table 1.3). Assuming that the 22% applies to both the school and 
municipality portion of the local tax bills (though, in fact, school 
taxes increased less rapidly than taxes for municipal purposes during 
this period), the effects of the reduced claim of property taxes on 
provincial product can be estimated as follows. In 1976 total board 
expenditures were $3,103 million, of which the provincial grants were 
$1,724 million or 55.6%. Had the local portion, $1,379 million, been 
22% higher, it would have amounted to $1,682 million, and the provincial 
share could have been reduced to $1,421 million, or 45.8% of the total. 


The reasons it has been difficult to maintain or increase yields 
from property taxes are probably numerous, but they do not include 
ability-to-pay, as that condition is related to the ratio of tax to 
income. The property tax has been criticized as inequitable, regressive 
and anachronistic. Clearly it is unpopular, even as taxes go. It can 
also be said that it has been in a process both of reform and de-emphasis 
since 1967 at least. The report of the Smith Committee (Ontario Committee 
on Taxation, 1967) is usually described as the beginning of this reform. 
It recommended, among other things, that the tax be de-emphasized, in 
particular by increasing provincial grants (for schools and for municipal 
purposes) to reduce its role in public finance. Policy for reform has, 
in fact, followed the recommendations of that committee, and it must be 
acknowledged that the declining role of the property tax in supporting 
education (until the last few years) has been in accord with provincial 
policy. 


IMinistry of Education, Education StatisticsOntari0, 19775 Ge 15! 
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The low income elasticity that has been described here simply as a 
characteristic of property taxes has often been mentioned as one of its 
weaknesses or failings. However, some people sometimes call that charac- 
teristic a "virtue" in a tax. Certainly the "automatic" increases in 
sales and income taxes that come with inflation are sometimes described 
as "faults" of those taxes. An inelastic tax forces frequent express 
political approvals of tax and expenditure increases. If it is thought 
that resorting more frequently to the political process for determining 
tax and expenditure levels gives a better approximation of the "optimum" 
level of taxes and expenditures, there is no "fault" to low income 
elasticity in a tax. 


It seems reasonably clear that at this time in Ontario the govern- 
ment intends that the boards (and municipalities and ratepayers) shall 
play an increasing role in determining education expenditures, in 
particular in determining that point at which we will stop spending on 
education each year so that we have money to spend on other things. It 
seems almost as clear that the government wants some if not all the 
savings associated with declining enrolments to accrue to the provincial 
treasury. Both of these things require an important role, probably an 
increasing role, for property tax in financing education. 


It is for this reason that, very early, this Commission addressed 
attention to the relationships between education finance and taxation 
reform. At this stage it seems appropriate to make this summary statement: 


There are and will continue to be real savings resulting from 
declining enrolments, even assuming the maintenance of, or a 
gradual increase in, per-pupil expenditures. All or part of those 
savings can be realized in the form of reduced provincial expen- 
ditures, but the portion of those savings accruing to the province 
will depend upon our willingness to increase the local share in 
school finance. Declining enrolments make it possible to increase 
the role of local taxes in the finance of education without in- 
creasing the real burden of property taxes. However, the diffi- 
culties associated with increasing the role of local taxes in 
school finance will increase with the rate of inflation. In fact, 
continuing high rates of inflation will probably make increased 
dependence upon property taxes impossible unless there is marked 
progress in property tax reform. In particular, an increasing role 
of property tax in school finance requires reforms facilitating the 
more rapid response of taxable assessed valuation to changes in 
market values of real estate. 
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The Ontario Economy, the Provincial Budget and Publicly-Supported Schools 


Whatever the adjustments this province chooses to make in the 
prevailing arrangements for apportioning the bill for public education, 
it is appropriate to assume that our propensity to spend on schools will 
be affected by general economic conditions. It will also be affected by 
the relative priorities assigned to education and the other expenditure 
categories in the provincial budgets (and, of course, to some extent in 
municipal budgets). 


In the First Interim Report of this Commission much attention was 
paid to recent current and projected economic conditions, provincial 
revenues and provincial expenditures. Only some of the highlights of 
those economic actualities and projections will be recapitulated here. 
However, two points were made in the earlier report that should be re- 
emphasized. 


The first point is that it is no simple matter to evaluate the 
present state of the economy. One may choose to emphasize the positive 
indicators of our economic condition. It is true, as it was at the 
beginning of the year, that Ontarians are producing more than ever 
before and a larger number and a larger percentage of them are employed 
than ever before. But it is also true that growth in gross provincial 
product in 1977 was woefully short of our "expected" or "normal" growth 
rate. It now appears that the growth rate will be modestly better, but 
still disappointing in 1978. Increases in product per capita and per 
worker have been very modest for several years and large numbers of 
expensively trained people are not finding work in the fields for which 
they have been prepared. 


The second point is that education is, and has been throughout the 
1970's, facing increasing competition from other expenditure categories 
in the provincial budget. The first of these effective competitors, and 
stil] the most impressive, is health. Health and education (all sectors 
and levels) have accounted for more than half the total budgetary expendi- 
tures since the beginning of the decade and, except for 1974-75, health 
has constituted a slightly larger claim in the provincial expenditure 
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estimates than has education. By comparison, health expenditures were, 
with an exception, well below half those for education through the 
1960's (First Interim Report, p. 8). 


The rapid increases in education expenditures (454%) that we as- 
sociate with the 1960's corresponded to an increase in population of 
20.8%, in GPP of 122% and provincial government expenditures of 296% 
(First Interim Report, p. 7). The 1960's were a time when Ontario could 
make the political decisions to spend a large portion of an increasing 
provincial product in the public sector, to spend a disproportionately 
large share of that portion on education and still afford satisfying 
increases in expenditures for other public services and in real personal 
disposable income (RPDI) per person (after-tax income in real dollars 
per person). 


For the nation, RPDI per person, which had increased at an annual 
rate of 1.66% in the 1955-60 period, increased in the next five years at 
an average annual rate of 3.18% -- almost double -- and 3.20% in 1965- 
70.1 Table 1.4 shows that the province was enjoying growth in RPDI/P in 
excess of that of the nation in the 1950's, but in the early 1960's the 
growth was less than the nation's. In the late 1960's in both Ontario 
and the nation RPDI per person grew at a rate in excess of 3.0%. By the 
early 1970's both nation and province had abnormally high rates of RPDI 
growth as a result of high rates of growth in GNP and GPP. A slowdown 
in population growth coupled with the high rates of RPDI growth resulted 
in extraordinarily high growth rates of RPDI per person. 


Because of the high rates of RPDI per person in the early 1970's, 
the recession of 1974-75 and the uncertain recovery from it in 1976, 
1977 and 1978 to date seem the more severe. Our expectations apparently 
_ are coloured not only by the improvements in our standard of living in 
the 1960's, but also by the intensification in that improvement in the 
early 1970's. The early 1970's were also the first years of the decline 
in enrolments. At that time we were unusally tolerant of increasing 
unit and total costs in the education industry and it may be said that 


1 


D.K. Foot, et al., The Ontario Economy, 1977-1987, Ontario Economic 
COUNCA Loy a bce ks 
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the first responses to the new conditions were, in a sense, no response 
at all. That lack of response was certainly not caused by changes in 
RPDI per person, which kept rising. 


Tables 1.5 and 1.6 offer some past and projected indicators of our 
economic environment that may be of particular relevance to our present 
and future propensity to condone increasing taxes and rapid growth in a 
particular expenditure category. 


Average growth in real GPP in the good years 1967-72 was markedly 
higher than that experienced in the recession plagued 1972-77 quin- 
quennium, but average growth in real GPP is projected to grow at 5.4% 
during 1977-82 and 4.4% during 1982-87. This corresponds to seemingly 
very high increases in RPDI per person throughout the 1967-77 decade, 
and to rates of growth in this variable during the 1977-82 and 1982-87 
period that compare favourably with our performance in the 1960-65 and 
1965-70 periods. 


However, this growth in disposable income per person is in large 
part due to estimated rates of employment growing faster than the pop- 
ulation. In effect, a larger portion of the population will have to be 
employed to achieve these rates of growth in per person disposable in- 
come. (The difficulties implied in Table 1.5 of increasing productivity 
are buttressed by the most recent data on productivity and employment. 

As reported in the Financial Post, October 7, 1978, Canadian GNP in 
constant (1971) dollars was 3.7% higher at the end of the second quarter, 
1978, than at the end of the same quarter in 1977; the Financial Post of 
August 5, 1978, reported the number of employed Canadians was 3.4% 

higher in June, 1978, than in June, 1977. The suggestion here is of 
increased product per employed person of almost zero for the year.) It 

- should also be noted that the projected RPDI per person and per employed 
person over the coming decade, presented in Table 1.5, are dependent upon 
assumptions of increasing provincial deficits, policy commitments to 
balanced budgets notwithstanding. 
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TABLE 1-9 


THE PROVINCIAL ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT, 1967-87 
(Percent Average Annual Growth Rate) 


HISTORY PROJECTION 
1967-72 |1972-77* | 1977-82 | 1982-87 
3 


z0 


REAL GROSS PROVINCIAL PRODUCT 
POPULATION 1.6 
GROSS IMMIGRATION (thousands) 94 
LABOUR FORCE 2G 
EMPLOYMENT 3.0 
UNEMPLOYMENT . 5.5 


| REAL PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME 
PER PERSON : 4.0 


REAL PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME 
PER EMPLOYED PERSON ; 226 


GOVERNMENT (Ontario) SURPLUS 
OR DEFICIT ($ billion) 


* 

Estimates used where necessary 
Kk 

Deflated by the GNP deflator. 


Source: Institute for Policy Analysis. 
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TABLES 126 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, 1972-87 
(Percent Average Annual Growth Rate) 


| * 
EXPENDITURE CATEGORY HISTORY PROJECTION 


(in current dollars) 


HEALTH Mes. 
EDUCATION We 
| TREASURY, etc. 14. 
TRANSPORTATION & COMMUNICATIONS Lie 
COMMUNITY & SOCIAL SERVICES (ae 
PUBLILGCADEB I INTEREST ile 
OTHER 14. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


INFLATION IN GNP 
INFLATION IN “ALL GOVERNMENT" 


* 
Historic growth rates should be interpreted with caution, 
even though every attempt has been made to ensure that the 
categories are consistently defined. 


Calculated at the average growth rate. 


Source: Institute for Policy Analysis. 
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Table 1.6 shows that the projected growth of RPDI per person and per 
employed person are dependent upon further assumptions (in the form of 
other sets of projections): (i) growth in total provincial expenditures 
of 12.4% in 1977-82 and 12.5% in 1982-87, compared with 15.7% in 1972- 

77 and (ii) a pattern of government expenditures that will create re- 
ductions in the rate of growth of all major expenditure categories 
except transportation and communications and public debt interest. The 
projected modest increases in RPDI per person and per employed person 
are associated with projected reductions in the rates of growth of 
expenditures for most publicly provided services. 


Of most interest to persons responsible for funding the schools of 
this province are projections of the propensity of the government to 
translate revenues into transfer payments to the boards. A set of such 
projections has been made by Dr. David Foot of the Institute for Policy 
Analysis, University of Toronto. He is here venturing into one of the 
more dangerous areas of economic forecasting; he is in effect predicting 
the behaviour of the politicians who make education expenditure policy. 
This, and the strong reactions sometimes evoked by his projections of 
negative growth in these transfers, suggest that they should be presented 
in their original context. 


Since 1973 provincial payments to local governments and agencies 
have been governed by the "Edmonton Commitment". Essentially this 
Commitment has guaranteed that provincial transfers to local govern- 
ments and agencies would grow at the same rate as provincial budgetary 
revenues. The base year was chosen to be fiscal 1973-74. Ac- 
cording to the Provincial Treasurer, the province has transferred 
almost $13.7 billion out of budgetary revenues of $46.2 billion (or 
29.6 percent) over the past five years. Other assistance which 
includes payments in lieu of taxes, tax compensation grants, em- 
ployment incentive payments and payments into the Teachers' Super- 
annuation Fund, has brought the level of total Ontario payments to 
local governments and agencies to $15.4 billion since 1973. The 
average annual growth of these transfers has been in excess of 14 
percent, although the rate of increase has declined rapidly since 
the peak year of 1975-76. 


These total provincial transfers to local governments and agencies 
over the past five years have been distributed as follows: 


at 


Percent 
Education 503 
Transportation L279 
Social Assistance 5A0 
Other Conditional 2:6: 
Total Conditional SORT 
Total Unconditional 10.7 
Payments to Agencies 7.4 


Other Assistance (of which 
Teachers' Superannuation 
Fund is 8.4) 1122 


Total 100.0 


Conditional payments have accounted for slightly over 70 percent of 
total transfers and by far the largest component of these are 
transfers to school boards which, by themselves, have accounted for 
over half of total transfers. The average annual growth of these 
payments has been roughly half that of "all other transfers" (9.7 
percent compared to 20.7 percent -- averaging 14.4 percent). The 
pattern of growth has been somewhat similar with the exception of 
the current year when the growth in educational transfers is ex- 
pected to increase to 10.9 percent while the growth in "all other 
transfers" is estimated to decrease to only 0.4 percent. Finally, 
it should be noted, that "other assistance" also includes an edu- 
cation related component, namely payments into the Teachers' Super- 
annuation Fund. These payments have totalled $1.296 billion over 
the past five years (or 8.4 percent of total transfers over the 
period). The growth in these payments is dictated by the actuarial 
requirements of the fund which, in turn, are influenced by teacher 
Salary awards. Not surprisingly, therefore, there was a large 
increase (of $100 million or over 42 percent) in these payments in 
1976-77. The estimated payments into this fund for fiscal 1978-79 
amount to $262 million. 


The short-term outlook which underlies the commitments for fiscal 
year 1978-79 has been recently outlined by the Provincial Treasurer 
(in a speech to the Provincial-Municipal Liaison Committee on 
September 16, 1977). The speech contained proposed "amendments" to 
the Edmonton Commitment by, basically, broadening the base on which 
assistance is to be assessed. The major new inclusion (accounting 
for roughly 70 percent of the new items) is payments into the 
Teachers' Superannuation Fund. By including these new items under 
the Commitment, the Treasurer has been able to scale down provin- 
cial payments to local governments for 1978-79, from a projected 
$3.748 billion under the previous formula to $3.713 billion under 
the "broadened" formula, or a difference of $35 million. The new 
projection represents zero growth from the previous year under the 
"broadened" formula and an actual decrease in total transfers when 
compared to the previous formula. At the same time, the Provincial 
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Treasurer announced a provincial commitment of a total of $4.023 
billion (or an increase of 8 percent) in transfers for 1979-80 on 
the basis of achieving balance under the "Broadened Edmonton Com- 
mitment. " 


These proposals contain the following implications for assistance 
to school boards and local governments and agencies in the province: 


--------- $ billion ---------- Percent 
1977-78 1978-79 Increase Increase 


Assistance to School Boards 


General Legislative Grants 1.880 1.970 0.090 4.8 

Teacher's Superannuation OF262 U3 50 0.069 20455 

Total 2.142 Pesun 0.159 7.4 
Assistance to Municipalities 

and Local Agencies itso Egleg 02151 956. 
Total Transfers ha: 4.023 0.310 3S) 


Consequently, the short-term outlook for the education sector in 
the province is for 10.9 percent growth in legislative grants (or a 
9.4 percent growth in total assistance to school boards including 
Superannuation payments) in 1977-78 and a 4.8 percent growth in 
legislative grants (or a 7.4 percent growth in total assistance) in 
1978-79. Given the inflation projections outlined in section 2 
above, these grant payments represent a real increase of approx- 
imately 3 to 4 percent in 1977-78 and a real decrease of approx- 
imately 2 to 3 percent in 1978-79. 


The medium-term outlook is even less promising. As noted above* 
education expenditures are projected to average in excess of 20 
percent (a real increase of approximately 3 to 4 percent) over the 
next decade. However this total includes post-secondary education 
expenditures, expenditures on special and cultural education, 
Ministry administration expenditures and contributions to super- 
annuation funds, as well as grants to school boards. The growth in 
the latter category, which reflects amongst other things the pro- 
jected declining ratio of school-age children in the provincial 
population, is projected to grow only slightly until approximately 
1981, after which a decline is projected (until 1986). More spec- 
ifically, the medium-term outlook for school board assistance 
(excluding superannuation payments) can be summarized as follows: 


* 
Table 1.18 of the First Interim Report, Commission on Declining School 
Enrolments in Ontario, 1978. 
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Percent Average Annual Growth Rate 


1977-82** 1982-87%** 
a re re ee ee a ee of. i, 
General Grants to School Boards ag -0.1 
Rate of Inflation in Government Feo 8.1 
'Real' Change (approx. ) -5.2 -8.2 


**1977 refers to fiscal year 1977-78, etc. 


Consequently, over the next decade these projections suggest that 
school boards in Ontario should be planning for negative 'real' 
pray th in their receipts from the provincial government. {op.’ 222 
28). 


Dr. Foot's projections of what the real-dollar level of transfers 
to the boards will be are not being endorsed here. In any case, they 
are predictions dependent upon specific contingencies and offered with 
important qualifiers. But Dr. Foot's projections are in conformity with 
recent trends in our public-expenditure behaviour and in our economic 
development. Short of saying what the level of these provincial-board 
transfer payments (grants) will be, or of even predicting that these 
grants in real dollars will be positive or negative, the Commission 
offers this summary statement about the evolution of the provincial- 
school board financial partnership: 

It appears that in the decade to come, the province will experience 

formidable pressures to reduce the portion of provincial revenues 

going to the school system. This will be the motivation to in- 
crease the dependence of the boards upon the taxpayers in the 
municipalities they serve. Declining enrolments are the salient 
fact in the social environment that will make it possible to do 


this without necessarily reducing the resources per pupil or in- 
creasing the burden of property taxes. 


lnk. Foot, Resources and Constraints: Public Education and the Economic 


Environment in Ontario, 1978-1987, Working Paper No. 1, Commission on 
Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978. 


Chapter 2 


Demographic Variables and Live Birth Patterns To 2001 


Politicians who make public education policy, the administrators 
who manage school systems, teachers, parents and taxpayers should be 
made aware of this historic generalization: children are a diminishing 
portion of the population in the urbanizing, industrial societies of the 
Western world and have been for several generations now. 


Considering its ultimate consequences, this truism will not always 
hold. Certainly it has not always applied to the societies and cultures 
of this part of the world. But it corresponds to a fact of life of the 
19th and 20th centuries in the societies most closely associated with 
what we were taught in school to call the industrial revolution. 


A qualifier must be added immediately. Historic generalities are 
of limited utility when the business at hand is making decisions for 
schools to serve the populations of children we presently have or will 
have for the foreseeable future. Table 2.1 and Chart 2.1 demonstrate 
both the applicability of the generality to Canadian society and its 
limited utility in guiding school policy. 


Table 2.1 shows that, for Canada, children under 5 years of age 
were 18.51% of the total population in 1851. That percentage reduced in 
a rather orderly progression to 9.14 in 1941. The percentage grew to 
12.37 in 1961, then fell to 7.53 in 1976. In Ontario children under 5 
were 13.08% of the population in 1881 and 7.87% in 1941. They grew to 
11.87% of the population in 1961 and were 7.35% in 1976. In both Canada 
and Ontario, the pattern of development of the ratio of children under 
10 was similar. 


In Chart 2.1 we see that a "long-run view" of the diminishing pro- 
portion of children to total population can be approximated by a 
straight line, in both the Canada and Ontario cases. The “short-run 
view" depicts the dramatic behaviour of the children to total population 
ratio since 1941. It is obvious that an appreciation of the historic 
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behaviour of this demographic index would not have done much to improve 
policy-makers’ and administrators' abilities to deal with the challenge 
of accommodating the large cohorts moving through the schools in recent 
decades. It is also true that demographic data on the province, though 
of importance to provincial policy makers and public servants, is of 
limited utility to local policy-makers and administrators. One other 
point should be made: it was only in the 1971 census that the dimin- 
ishing rates first corresponded to a decrease in numbers of children. 


Policy-makers and administrators know that their first task is to 
deal with current problems and to anticipate some of those that will 
appear a few years ahead. Grand historic insights are of use mainly for 
the bases they may offer for projecting conditions in the years just 
ahead and for predicting problems. For the provision of public services, 
education included, foreknowledge must be quite specific about time and 
place to be of any value. So far as education is concerned, the demo- 
graphic knowledge most obviously needed for a decade ahead (quite a 
distant horizon for policy planning) is numbers and locations of child- 
ren born over the previous six years and projected numbers of children 
to be born in each of the following six years, along with some infor- 
mation on their distribution. If we are to extend the horizon of policy 
planning detailed projections of the numbers and distributions of births 
over a longer period is needed. 


The projections of Ontario births presented below are offered as 
basic data on our society, as information on the environment of edu- 
cation policy making and as the origin of the phenomenon that is de- 
clining enrolments. It is intended that they be used to push the hori- 
zon of education planning into the next century. 


Live Births to 2001 


Only a small portion of the information presented on the components 
and structure of the population of Ontario in Chapter 1, and on school 
enrolments in Chapter 3 of the First Interim Report will be repeated in 
this Final Report. It should be emphasized, however, that the purpose 
in elaborating upon the population and enrolment facts and projections 
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in both the First and Second Interim Report was to substantiate the 
claim of this Commission that projections of births then being used by 
most planners, many academic demographers and virtually all education 
officials and spokesmen were too high. That purpose still holds and 
motivates a return in this Final Report to that important population 
variable that is births, even though the relatively low projections 
offered by the Commission are much more widely accepted now than they 


were even eight months ago. 


Evidence in support of reducing the estimates of current fertility 
rates and the projections of future fertility rates and births continues 
to mount. Some of the most recent data related to projections of 
births are incorporated in the projections presented here. For more 
detailed information on the past, present and future of the Ontario 
population related to present and future enrolments, the reader is 
directed to the First and Second Interim Reports. 


The Commission now has three sets of projections on births, school 
populations and/or enrolments in the province. One set of projected 
live births and enrolments was released by Statistics Canada in July. 
Another set, of enrolment projections only, was done by the Ministry of 
Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs (Ontario) and was made 
available in final form to the Commission in June. The third set was 
produced by this Commission. The three sets each contain multiple 
projections using different assumptions about fertility (in the case of 
the two containing projections of births) and about net migration. They 
are presented in this and the following chapter. 


Projected Live Births 


Table 2.2 gives the number of live births for Ontario in the most 
recent projections prepared by Statistics Canada, for the period 1976-77 
to 2001-2002, using the "census" definition of a year, e.g., June 1, 
1976, to May 31, 1977. The set of assumptions used for each projection 
is reported in the footnote to the table. The four projections are 
based on combinations of two levels of fertility (family size moving 
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TABLE 2.2 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 
ACTUAL AND PROJECTED LIVE BIRTHS TO 2001 


PROJECTED BIRTHS 
(STATISTICS CANADA) 


YEAR 
(CENSUS DATES) 


CALENDAR 


PROJECTION 


ACTUAL 
BIRTHS 


* 


eal 130,000 | 129,700 | 126,700 | 126,400 
134,000 | 133,200 | 128,100 | 127,400 
124,700 138,200 | 136,700 | 129,700 | 128,600 
122,758 142,200 | 139,800 | 131,200 | 129,600 
146,300 | 142,900 | 132,800 | 130,700 
150,100 } 145,500 | 134,700 | 132,000 
154,000 | 148,200 | 136,500 | 133,300 
Qaliesoint tec 157,800 | 150,800 | 138,000 | 134,300 
—-Or-OoOr-Or-o 
aa Or 161,600 | 153,300 | 138,900 | 134,800 
Selo) Ecol 164,400 | 154,900 | 139,500 | 134,900 
2) a 4 .- pl 
Sythe sea 1986-87 166,600 | 155,800 | 139,100 | 134,100 
Nad Sara 1987-88 168,400 | 156,500 | 138,200 | 132,900 
Bo8o8o8o 1988-89 169,600 | 156,600 | 137,400 | 131,700 
Seon CoG). C= La 
DDG nO 1989-90 170,500 | 156,500 | 136,300 | 130,400 
PS thy (OS OD) St Oo A 
ae 1990-91 170,500 | 155,600 | 134,800 | 128,600 
i=) (ajo (elas MeVi= ie) 
CLO GLO 1991-92 169,800 | 154,100 | 133,600 | 127,100 
Ree une 3S -93 68,400 | 152,100 | 132,200 | 125,400 
BE SE Se Se 1993-94 167,000 | 150,100 | 130,700 | 123,700 
ELELELER 1994-95 165,600 | 148,200 | 129,300 | 122,000 
Be 8 bes of of 1995-96 164,500 | 146,500 | 128,000 | 120,500 
eB) 
ee. times? g309 3 1996-97 163,700 | 145,100 | 126,900 | 119,100 
(Va) 
Beers? Serle 1997-98 163,300 | 144,100 | 125,900 | 117,900 
ee) Bo rsh 1998-99 163,300 | 143,500 | 125,300 | 117,000 
(vp) <B) 
Ee 1999-2000 163,800 | 143,300 | 124,800 | 116,300 
Ww f 
ed eer 2000-2001 164,800 | 143,600 | 124,700 | 115,900 
*« 
2001-2002 166,200 | 144,200 | 124,800 | 115,700 


Source: Statistics Canada, and Canadian Teachers! Federation, 
The Class of 2001; Ottawa 1978. 
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from 1.8 children to 2.0 by 1991 and from 1.8 children to 1.6 by 1991)* 
and four very different levels of net migration. In the upper left 
corner of the main table the actual numbers of live births reported by 
the Registrar-General for Ontario for the calendar years (i.e., January 
1 to December 31) 1975, 1976, and 1977 have been added. A comparison of 
the actual births with the projected births over the first two years of 
the projections (though the years in the two cases are not perfectly 
congruent) indicates discrepancies. All the projected values are too 
high. The assumptions used clearly do not correspond to the continued 
(and larger than anticipated) decline in actual live births in 1976 and 
1977. Serious doubts may be entertained about projections 1 and 2, and 
the values for projections 3 and 4 should probably be adjusted downwards 
by 3% to 5%.** The projections of enrolment based on these models will 


also need adjustment. 


Even with these criticisms and qualifiers the patterns of growth in 
the numbers of live births as shown in Chart 2.2 are most interesting 
and instructive. Projection 1 shows the quite startling results of a 
combination of assumed high fertility and high net migration. Projec- 
tion 2 assumes lower net migration and registers the effects largely of 
an assumed high level of fertility. In both projections a very loud 
Echo of the Baby Boom is anticipated. Even with the lower levels of 
fertility used in projections 3 and 4, the echo is heard. In all four 
projections, birth rates rise enough in the late 1970's and through 
a part of the 1980's to bring about some increases in enrolments before 
the end of the century and before the trends of enrolment resume their 
downward course. 


Table 2.3 gives the number of live births projected to the end of 
this century for each of the nine projections prepared by this Commis- 
sion. Three levels of fertility and three levels of net migration have 
been used. The three levels-of-fertility assumptions in terms of size 


* 
In another report from Statistics Canada, however, a family size of 
1.5 children was used. 


kk 
Births have continued to decline during the first seven months of 
1978, so even these adjustments may not entirely compensate for pro- 
bable excesses in these projections. 
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VABLE 2.3 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 
PROJECTED LIVE BIRTHS TO 2001 


(From The Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario Projections) 


PROJECTIONS ~ 


ee ee 


HIGH OPERTIEIT yw leesa MEDIUM FERTILITY 1.6 LOW TBERTICPTY 125 


ZERO 25,000} 50,000; ZERO 25,000} 50,000} ZERO 25,000] 50,000 


YEAR 


* 
For assumptions, see explanation in text, Chapter 


126,020 
tol eoess 
134,076 
1365509 
138,549 
140,138 
141,202 
141,721 
141,729 
141 ,337 
140,581 
139,490 


Listen RU 
136,468 
134,644 
IiS2e0a9 
130,708 
12857 56 
1265022 
1259277 
123,878 
1225766 


121,964 
121,476 


128,368 
131,424 
134,220 
136,715 
138,838 
140,516 
141,781 
142,603 
143,018 
143,083 
142 826 
142,277 


141,470 
140,400 
139 SIS 
1375092 
136,202 
134,732 
133'; 365 
325.176 
131,224 
1305552 


130,183 
130,120 


123.03) 
123,554 
i2o,0Ge 
122509) 
122,648 
121,949 
l22,372 
122,376 
I2i. 937 
121,247 
120,174 
118,790 


Th? 5127 
T3254 
113,186 
111,043 
108 ,882 
106, 769 
104,757 
102 ,887 
TORU 
99 ,684 


eer a 
375206 


124,647 
122,476 


123,952 
124,812 
125,464 
125,699 
126 ,053 
127,033 
127,455 
ee ioe | 
127,600 
127,700 
127,196 
126,866 


126,264 
124,77] 
1237103 
121,324 
119,498 
17689 
iss a05 
114,337 
112,876 
Lh1,596 


110,510 
109,624 


124,000 
124,900 


125,600 


126,250 
126,900 
127,300 
127,800 
128, 100 
128,350 
128,500 
128,450 
128, 300 


127,900 
127,400 
126,100 
124,800 
123,500 
122,000 
120,800 
119,600 
118,400 
117,600 


116,900 
116,500 


123,111 
122,092 
120,809 
118,491 
116,591 
114,327 
114,724 
114,728 
114,363 
113,669 
112.663 
111,366 


109,806 
108,036 
HOG. 112 
104,102 
1023075 
100,087 
985161 
JO sc o0 
94,728 
93,201 


91,806 
90,544 


2, Owed: 


1235500 
123,400 
123 9510 
123,244 
121,924 
L205 1G 
121,031 
121,475 
121,482 
121,146 


120,498 
to ,00e 


ld verses 
Tro sore 
115,409 
113,741 
rl 2,027 
110,324 
108,678 
LOA, ree 
105 ,680 
104,360 


103,166 
102,103 


EE EE OS 
Reena eee eee ees reer eee ee ———ed 


123,000 
123,530 
123,480 
123,680 
1223338) 
120,442 
1203528 
225228 
122,587 
122,642 


122,422 
121,952 


121,260 fi 


120,343 


119,244} 


118,021} 
116,736 


115,446 | 


114,200] 


113,036 | 


111,033 | 


110,209 


109,509 | 


a 


ae) 


of family are: 1.75 children from 1975 to the end of the century; a 
decrease from 1.75 to 1.6 children by 1983, and that rate to 2001; anda 
decrease to 1.5 children by 1983 and that rate to 2001. For net migra- 
tion, per annum, the three assumed levels are: a decrease from 46 ,000 
at present to 35,000 by 1983, then a steady increase to 50,000 by 1990 
and that rate to 2001; a decrease from the present 46,000 to 25,000 by 
1986 and that rate to 2001; and zero net migration, i.e., an immediate 
end to positive net migration and no resumption in this century. As in 
the case of the Statistics Canada projections, the differences between 
the combinations of high fertility and high net migration, and of low 
fertility and zero migration, are large. Again the projected births in 
1978 (except possibly for the case of zero net migration) seem unreal- 
istically high, especially when we know that the birth registrations in 
Ontario for the first seven months of 1978 were below those for the cor- 
responding period in 1977. The substantial declines in live births 
which occur when zero migration is assumed suggest that birth rates -- 
and then school enrolments -- are affected by migration to a greater 
extent than is usually supposed. 


As an aid to the reader in interpreting these live birth project- 
ions, the values from Table 2.2 have been shown in Chart 2.2, and those 
from Table 2.3 in Chart 2.3. In both cases the historic series have 
been added. The smooth curves of the projected values, by the way, 
arise from the formulae used in the model; in actuality the changes in 
birth rates do not conform so precisely to any curve. In all the trend 
lines there is evidence of the earlier Baby Boom, i.e., again an echo 
(soft or loud) appears. Even more significant is the consistent appearance 
of still further declines towards the end of this century. This latter 
phenomenon is, of course, a reflection or echo of the Baby Bust after 
1960. 


Many students of social change find the physical and cultural 
determinants of fertility rates and birth rates more interesting than 
the rates themselves. Certainly there are few more interesting topics 
in the literature of social inquiry. But we know very little about the 
social phenomena of changing rates of human reproduction. 
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In the course of the Commission's activities many observations were 
made to us to the effect that birth rates will go up again with the 
return of "more prosperous times". But such economic explanations for 
our present low rate do not account for the persistent decline in 
fertility and birth rates through the economically ebullient years 
before 1973. 


It has also been said that housing costs and housing shortages 
cause low birth rates. But birth rates were high during the first 
15 years of the post-World War II epoch and have fallen since, though 
standards of housing by most measures have generally improved throughout 
the whole period. That explanation also raises an interesting question 
about the direction of any causal relationships between housing costs 
and birth rates, since the increase in numbers of employed persons per 
household that is so closely associated with declining birthrates has 
apparently contributed to the inflation of housing costs. 


The appearance and increased availability of physical, pharma- 
ceutical and surgical birth preventatives may explain a part of the 
decline in births, in particular the timing of and rate of the sharp 
decline since 1961. On the other hand this may explain very little, 
since birthrates had peaked and begun their decline before the general 
availability of the pill, abortions and vasectomies. And again the 
question of the direction of any causal relationship arises. Is the 
availability of techniques, devices and procedures a response to in- 
creased demand for them, or does the increased supply account for in- 
creased consumption? The same question can be asked about the related 
knowledge of or familiarity with the means to birth prevention. 


In any case, the socio-cultural determinants of fertility and birth 
rates are not aspects of the environment with immediate implications for 
school policy. It is births themselves, recent and future births, that 
are the immediate determinants of the future demand for school services. 


The projections of births in Ontario prepared by this Commission 
are lower than most such projections. The projections that the Com- 
mission considered most seriously in making enrolment projections are 
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those based on net migration approximating 50,000 by the end of the 
century and fertility rates declining to 1.6 before the end of the 
century. These include projection 3 from Table 2.2 (Statistics Canada's 
projections), although I believe these values are too high, and pro- 
jection 6 from Table 2.3 (Commission's own projections). Finally, of 
these, projection 6 in Table 2.3, the lower of the two, is recommended 
as most likely to approximate closely the behaviour of this demographic 
variable that is such an important aspect of the environment for school 


policy making and planning. 


However, at the time this report is being prepared for printings, at 
is necessary to add a qualifier. In light of the continuing decline in 
the number of births through mid-1978, the figures in projection 9, 
Table 2.3, which are considerably lower than those in projection 6, 
Table 2.3, may soon appear to be the "most probable" estimation of 
future births. I expect there will be a marked change in the trend of 
live births in the next two years, but if there is not I would propose 
that projection 9 be identified as the better approximation of future 
births. In that event, there will have appeared almost no Echo of the 
Baby Boom that has been predicted so often and so forcefully by so many 
observers of the demographic scene. The expected new "peak" on the 
graph of births will, at most, be a "plateau" lasting for about five or 
six years, followed by a continuing, steady negative Slope. 


Chapter 3 


Projections of School-Age Populations and Enrolments 


Birth rates, current and projected, are a social index that is of 
continuing interest to even the most practical people concerned with 
school policy and administration. In fact, though, births are not an 
aspect of the environment that immediately affects the demand for school 
services. It is the population of students resulting from those births 
that automatically determines the demand. 


The transformation of birth rates into future student populations, 
or enrolments, incorporates assumptions about a number of aspects of the 
social environment, notably the survival rate of children, the rate of 
progression of children through the grades of the school system and the 
propensity of young people to stay in school past the age of legally 
required attendance. Current and future enrolments are not simply an 
index of the required scale of present and future education operations. 
They are that plus an aspect of the social environment pertinent to the 
operation and administration of schools, and to the making of policy for 
guiding the development of the school system. 


The projections of the school-age populations done by Statistics 
Canada, and the projections of enrolments done by this Commission, both 
presented below, are based on the projections of births in the previous 
chapter. The projections done by TEIGA! are based on that Ministry's 
own projections of age groups.“ 


IMinistry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, The 
Effect of Demographic Change on Enrolment and Use of School Facilities 
in Ontario to the Year 2001, staff report prepared for the Commission 
on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario. 


‘The Ministry of Education prepares short-term enrolment projections and 
updates these each year. We used their values as "benchmarks" in as- 
sessing the validity of the short-term figures of the various other pro- 
jections up to 1986 or 1987. Since the figures are available from the 
Ministry, we did not reproduce them here. For the critical year 1987, 
Our most recent projections (elementary and secondary schools) differ 
by only 0.23%. 
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Four projections by Statistics Canada of school-age populations, by 
age groups and for each year to 2001, are offered in Table 3.1. The 
elementary school age is defined as 5 to 13 inclusive (9 years), and the 
secondary school age as 14 to 18 inclusive (5 years). (The study also 
included projections of post-secondary age-group populations, but these 
are outside the terms of reference of this Commission.) The Table 3.1 
figures are presented pictorially in Chart 3.1. The assumptions part- 
jcular to each projection, and the bases of the differences among the 
projections, are the postulated fertility and migration rates noted in 
the footnote to Table 2.2 of the previous chapter. 


Projection 3 of this chapter's Table 3.1 is endorsed here as the 
"most likely" approximation of future school-age populations. This is, 
in effect, to endorse the assumptions of a fertility rate falling to 1.6 
and a net migration rate climbing to 50,000. Projection 4 is also 
identified as a hypothetical approximation of future enrolments worthy 
of careful consideration by administrators and policy makers. However, 
the assumption of a net migration rate of 25,900 is not accepted as the 
most probable future state of that variable. International immigration 
is a very important component of Ontario net migration. The low migration 
rate assumed in projection 4 is related to a prior assumption of a 
significant reduction in immigration. A permanent complete or near 
closing of the door to immigrants is not probable, nor is there yet a 
sign of the implied substantial alteration of federal immigration policy. 


Table 3.2 presents the projected enrolments from the TEIGA report. 
The populations of persons age 5 to 14 and 15 to 19 are presented for 
each fifth year from 1976 to 2001. TEIGA has used its choice of part- 
icipation coefficients to calculate the corresponding elementary and 
secondary projected enrolments. It will be noted below that these 
projections are jn accord with the Commission's own, particularly the 
population projections. 


It may be seen by comparing the population figures from Table 3.2 
with the corresponding figures from Table 3.1 for 1981, 1986, 1991, 1996 
and 2001, that projections 3 and 4 from Table 3.1 are quite similar to 
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CABLES. 1 


PROJECTED SCHOOL ENROLMENT AGE GROUPS TO YEAR 2001 
(In Thousands) 


PROJECTION 1 PROJECTION 2 PROJECTION 3 PROJECTION 4 
YEAR 
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WS OS Shwe 


THE MOST LIKELY POPULATION, 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT TRENDS, 
(Projection IV) ONTARIO, 1981 TO 2001 


POPULATION | PROJECTED ENROLMENT 
AGE GROUPS 
ALL AGE GROUPS ft © ementarY | SECONDARY 


YEAR 
57014 | 15 To 19 | (ZERO TO 85+) 
) 


(Million (Million) 


(Million) (Million) 


(Millions) 


1.47 0.81 


8.26 0.61 


0.82 OnI3 


0.58 
0.68 


Source: Social and Economic Data, Central Statistical Services, 
Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, 1978. 
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the population projection in Table 3.2. The elementary school age group 
is defined as 5 to 14 inclusive by TEIGA (10 years), and the secondary 
school age group is defined as 15 to 19 (5 years), so precise compari- 


sons are not possible. 


The Commission's preliminary projections of school enrolments were 
presented and reported upon in considerable detail in the Second Interim 
Report. At the time they were made they were described by many interested 
parties as presenting unrealistically low future enrolment figures. In 
particular, the projected birth figures on which they were based were 
criticized as too low. Since then information has mounted supporting 
the position that future enrolments will be lower than they have here- 
tofore been projected to be. And the assumptions of lower than pre- 
viously expected birth rates seems more appropriate with the passing of 


each month. 


The recent projections of Statistics Canada and TEIGA generally 
support the downward revisions of most enrolment projections done for 
Ontario (and for that matter for many other jurisdictions). It will be 
noted, however, that the Commission's preliminary projections of both 
student-age populations and enrolments are lower than those of either 
Statistics Canada or TEIGA (pp. 8-9, Second Interim Report). 


The preliminary enrolment projection presented in the Second In- 
terim Report is still very close to the best picture of future con- 
ditions that: can be offered. This projection is presented in Table 3.3 
and graphically depicted in Chart 3.2. The differences among the TEIGA, 
Statistics Canada (projections 3 and 4) and the Commission's preliminary 
projections of future school-age populations and enrolments notwith- 
standing, they have in common a pattern of declining elementary school 
age populations and enrolments into the mid-1980's, followed by a grad- 
ual increase until the mid-1990's and then a gradual decrease into the 
new century, and declining secondary school enrolments until about 1992 
or 1993 followed by a gradual increase continuing past 2001 (with an 
implied decline soon thereafter). Collectively, these several sets of 
projections indicate a willingness on the part of those doing projections 
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TABLE 3.3 


THE COMMISSION ON DECLINING SCHOOL ENROLMENTS IN ONTARIO, 
PRELIMINARY PROJECTIONS OF 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


ASSUMPTIONS: 


1976 (Actual) 
1o77 (Actual) 


FERTILITY 1.6; NET ANNUAL MIGRATION 50,000 


1,360,085 
1,329,396 


613,055 
613,830 


1,973,140. 
1,943,226 


| PROJECTIONS 


1,294,640 
132629551 
1,241,370 
2245558 
1,218,645 
hs21 3866 
1,204,538 
1,194,299 
FalGAs366 
1,195,410 
1,203,041 
1,209,885 


1,221,451 
1,230,490 
1,238,533 
1,245,022 
1,250,027 
1,253,360 
1,254,787 
1,254,575 
1,252,402 
1,247,676 


1,240,847 
Is2o2n 000 


613,025 
610,438 
6015339 
585 ,035 
561,091 
538,528 
924,316 
918,480 
51 S520 
511,484 
507,294 
500,075 


489,105 
485 , 341] 
485 ,023 


488, 34] 


491,123 
496,855 
901,043 
904,719 
507,851 
51038 


913,984 
3163390 


P9007 2665 
1,872,989 
1,842,709 
15809 593 
Dette 286 
L752 3394 
1,728,854 
igs Pane) 
13205 9736 
1,706,894 
TeAl0 7335 
1,709,960 


1705556 
UO eee i 
Peco 00 
LS SERSOS: 
Loa lsc 50 
ee OUs elo 
T5705, 030 
1,759,294 
Ls 7605253 
1,758,714 


1,754,781 
1,748,748 
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CHART 3.2 


PRELIMINARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT PROJECTIONS PRESENTED IN THE SECOND INTERIM REPORT 
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to accept ever lower fertility rates as "probable" and a propensity to 
make assumptions over a very wide range concerning net migration. 


The projections presented in Table 3.3 and all the preliminary 
projections offered in the Second Interim Report are based on the ap- 
plication of assumed participation coefficients to present and future 
age-specific populations. In order to secure more refined and valid 
projections the Commission has prepared a further two projections based 
on the generally accepted grade-cohort-survival method. 


In the first of these, the annual cohorts of actual and projected 
live births were each "carried-through" the preschool, elementary* and 
secondary years, with a coefficient of survival (biological and aca- 
demic) applied to estimate the number in each grade of school. The 
results as presented in Table 3.4 and Chart 3.3 represent the sum of the 
projected enrolments for all the grades of elementary school and all the 
grades of secondary school. The projected live births on which these 
enrolment projections were based were produced by this Commission with 
their own specifications using the Statistics Canada projection model. 


The second projection of this type used actual and projected 
numbers of four-, five- and six-year olds rather than live births. The 
projected numbers for each of these age groups may be taken from the 
population projections by single years of age produced by the Commission 
for Ontario. 


The results of these two projection exercises are presented in 
Tables 3.4 and 3.5 and Charts 3.3 and 3.4. The resulting enrolment 
figures are similar to but slightly lower than those in Table 3.3. 
There is no notable difference in the patterns of projected enrolment 
developments presented in Tables 3.3, 3.4 and 3.5. 


Of these projections, the one recommended by the Commission for use 
is that based on live births as given in Table 3.4. 


* 
The exercise was done separately for public schools and separate 
schools, and then these estimates were combined to give total 
elementary school enrolments. 
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TABLE 3.4 


PROJECTIONS OF SCHOOL ENROLMENT BASED ON LIVE BIRTHS 


PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 
93/5292 
907,777 


B75) 07 
855,425 
842,030 
833 ,580 
826 ,437 
Biles 099 
809,930 
804 , 856 
804 , 300 
805,704 
807,489 
808,701 


Obes on 
815,676 
318,713 
821,181 
822,950 
823,969 
824 , 038 
822,926 
820,520 
816,958 


812,238 
806 ,588 


SEPARATE |!) 


SCHOOLS 


422,793 
421,619 


416,384 
412,381 
409 ,889 
408 ,281 
407,610 
407,138 
406,121 
405,205 
405,147 
405,477 
406 ,433 
407,119 


408 ,509 
409,765 
411,281 
412,505 
413,440 
413,997 
414,020 
413,489 
412,382 
410,725 


408 ,556 
405 , 960 


TOTAL 


ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 


| 1,360,085 


roca naue 


S294 Loi 
1,267,806 
[ead eA eS) 
1,241,861 
1,234,047 
1,225,837 
1,216,051 
1,210,061 
1,209,447 
irate ho 
Te Glo eee 
152153820 


1,220,866 
1,225,441 
1,230,046 
1,233,686 
Wee sO e090 
SST eeclale 


false oo.UoG 


Paras ahs 
LAPARYAR)Ofe 
Te 


Te ceu.s oe 
1,212,048 


SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


615,090 


613,830 


613,274 
603,415 
583 ,206 
557,412 
534 58) 
514,224 
508,522 
505,703 
500,072 
493,220 
485 ,420 
479,667 


473 ,863 
471,670 
470,596 
470,43] 
471,531 
474,100 
476,696 
479,037 
481,161 
482,948 


484 , 389 
485 ,500 


TOTAL 
ENROLMENT 


Teele 


1,943,226 


169074425 
158/122) 
198355125 
97999273 
1,765,628 
1,740,061 
137243873 
1,715,764 
197099519 
1,704,401 
1,699,342 
1,713,487 


1,694,729 
LENE 
1,700,642 
1,704,117 
12072921 
127 12,066 
1,714,754 
1,716,452 
1,714,063 
127105031 


15,705,183 
1,698,048 


Includes Grade 9 and 10 students enrolled in separate schools. 
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CHART 3.3 
PROJECTIONS OF SCHOOL ENROLMENT BASED ON LIVE BIRTHS 
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TABLE 3.5 


PROJECTIONS OF SCHOOL ENROLMENT BASED ON NUMBER OF SIX-YEAR OLDS 


TOTAL 
PUBLIC SEPARATE ELEMENTARY | SECONDARY TOTAL 
SCHOOLS SCHCOLS SCHOOLS SCHOOLS ENROLMENT 
9375292 422,793 15360; 085 Gio 5050 1,973,140 
OU Li. 421,619 aeyee he ctehs: 613,830 1,943,226 


Bio. gos 416,197 132922130 613,274 1,905,404 
850,421 410,859 1.26) 5260 603,415 1,864,695 
833,844 407,289 1,241,133 583 ,206 1,844,339 
Been yd, 405 ,061 INA CAP ESN, 557,412 eheon Lo 
816,290 404 ,458 1,220,748 531,581 Lecoceoes 
809 ,652 404,065 132 Sele 514,224 1,727 9A 
SOL 375 402,956 1,204,531 508,522 re Spats: 
796,826 401,813 1,198,639 DOS. n03 1,704,342 
796,488 401,478 Lot. aD 502,974 1,700,940 
198,273 401 ,389 1,200,112 494 ,843 1,694,955 
802,017 403 ,298 12205,315 482,814 1,688,129 


804 ,673 


404 ,614 


15209 267 


474,322 


1,683 ,609 


8092755 406 ,941 1,216,696 467,093 1,683,789 
Sa as heN) 408,515 Lica, 4i2 466,797 1,688,269 
816,053 410,256 ecb. 809 468,548 1,694,857 
818,617 411,440 120 Oy 471,181 1,701 3238 
820,623 412,365 T2332 .985 473,783 1,706,471 
822,062 412,978 1,235,040 476,101 1,701,141 
822,693 413,207 1,235,900 477,244 1,713,144 
822 ,466 412,978 W529) cih0 478,476 1,743 694 
820,466 412,189 152325000 479,970 1,712,625 


817,028 


Shanes 
806,379 


410,714 


408 ,620 
405 , 960 


W407 G7 42 


Vee 208Sae 
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1,710,034 


484 ,937 
487,361 


| 1,705,789 
} 1,699,700 


NUMBER IN THOUSANDS 
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CHART 3.4 
PROJECTIONS OF SCHOOL ENROLMENT BASED ON SIX YEAR OLDS 
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The grade-cohort-survival method of projection also provided the 
enrolment projections by grade. These are extremely important data to 
management staff of the school system, but not of direct interest in 
this general discussion of future conditions. The enrolment projections 
by grade are to be found in Statistical Appendix #8. 


To make the projections of enrolment levels useful, it remains to 
specify where in Ontario the enrolment changes will take place. In this 
enormous province, provincial changes in enrolments are not expected to 
approximate changes in the jurisdiction of a given board. Projections 
of enrolment at the level of the school board to the year 2001 are 
available in Statistical Appendix #8. They were prepared using the 
same cohort-survival method applied to actual and projected live births. 
They give for each board a long-range perspective up to 2001, based on 
past and present live birth and grade retention rates. It may be that 
short-range developments will differ somewhat from the long-term pro- 
jections, but it is expected they will, in general, follow the long-term 
trend. Enrolment projections at the local level, of course, require 
information about and familiarity with local social and economic con- 
ditions and seldom extend past a short term of one to three years. They 
must, in the final analysis, be the products of local administrators or 
planners. However, for those boards that do not already have projections 
they consider better than those offered here, a first estimate of future 
enrolments can be produced by making such adjustments in the Commission's 
projections as seem appropriate in light of what is known about local 
conditions and trends. In the case of the small boards of northern 
Ontario, the projections were done "manually" (i.e., not by computer 
model), and do not extend to the end of the century. The variability of 
conditions there causes probability of error in long-run projections to 
be so high as to make the effort foolhardy. 


These projections by boards should be reviewed and revised an- 
nually, by the boards and by the Ministry of Education as has been done 
to date for them under contract by the Department of Educational Plan- 
ning of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. Separate pro- 


jections should now be done for the schools for French language and 


af 


English language schools, and of course for Northern Ontario, in order 
that the series of projections begun by my Commission may be continued. 


The projected total enrolments by board are presented separately 
for public schools, separate schools and secondary schools in Tables 
3.6, 3.7 and 3.8 respectively, for the years 1971, 1977, 1991, 1996 and 
2001, (as indicated earlier, projected enrolments by grade for each year 
are to be found in Statistical Appendix #8). The oft noted wide variations 
in decline and growth across the boards become more marked as the years 
go by. But there is a pattern in this variation, and it at least seems 
stable: heavy losses in northern and eastern Ontario, stable enrolments 
in many parts of central Ontario, and substantial growth, for the near 
future at least, in suburban areas adjoining the metropolitan centres. 
It is also to be noted that separate school declines are generally much 
less common than public school declines and tend to be much less severe 
in the cases where they do appear. There is an important qualifier to 
this generalization, however. The difference in enrolment changes 
between separate and public schools does not appear to reflect a birth 
phenomenon, but rather a persistent and significant shift of enrolments 
from public schools to separate schools, in keeping with the long-term 
objective of the separate schools to provide a Roman Catholic education 
for every Roman Catholic child in the province. 


The most dramatic pattern is the decline in public school and 
secondary school enrolments in all the big cities. The school systems 
in many urban areas will be drastically reduced before the end of the 
century, barring some remarkable change in urban development plans or in 
consumer choices in housing. Nevertheless, our inner cities apparently 
are not suffering from any flight from them by families or single adults. 
Instead, they seem, for the most part, to be experiencing the growing-up 
of the previous generation of children and the construction of real 
estate development that does not offer facilities for new young families. 


Charts 3.5 to 3.34 depict the percentage losses and gains (losses 
red, gains blue) from 1971 to each of the years shown and from 1977 to 
each of these years for each board. These bar-graphs quite dramatically 
demonstrate the different impacts of the declining enrolments that will 
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characterize the quarter century 1976 to 2001. Even these marked dif- 
ferences hide the remarkable variation in enrolment changes within many 
boards, from losses in one section to gains in another. It is clear 
that whatever we can say about declining enrolments as a provincial 
phenomenon does not necessarily have a great deal of relevance at the 
board level, although there are some boards that show "average" declines. 
Doubtless, some difficult decisions are called for by provincial policy 
makers, but the decisions that will have to be made by board members and 
administrators will be more numerous and at least as difficult. It is 
they who deal directly and often with sometimes hostile community re- 
actions to new policy or organizational responses to changing conditions. 
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Chart 3.5 


ONTARIO PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1971-1977 
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Chart 3.6 


ONTARIO PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1971-86 
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Chart 3.7 


ONTARIO PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1971-91 
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Chart 3.8 


ONTARIO PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1971-96 
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Chart 3.9 


ONTARIO PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1971-2001 
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Chart 3.10 


ONTARIO PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1977-1986 
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Chart 3.11 


ONTARIO PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1977-1991 
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Chart 3.12 


ONTARIO PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1977-1996 
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Section II 


Declining School Enrolments: 
Implications, Effects and Recommendations 


Chapter 4 


Implications of Declining School Enrolments 
for the School Program 


Part I: The Mainstream of Public Education 


I remind the reader that when I began my work a year ago I was 
influenced by the possible grave risk that the quality of education 
would be adversely affected by declining enrolments. Indeed, as re- 
cently as a few months ago I wrote in the Second Interim Report: 

My early suspicions that the quality of education was being ad- 

versely affected by the consequences of declining enrolment have 

been strengthened by what I heard at Commission hearings and what I 

have read in the briefs and studies. The fear of a reduction in 

the range of curriculum offerings is justified. Programs such as 
art, music and drama have already been adversely affected at the 
elementary school level in some places. It is likely that at the 
secondary level there will be more severe effects on the wide range 
of programs now available to meet the needs of our diverse student 
bodies. 
My present position is that this statement could and probably should 
have been qualified to some extent. It is becoming clear that given the 
proper conditions, and especially advance planning, reductions in the 
range of curriculum offerings need not be a general phenomenon affecting 
most schools. There is less evidence still to support a claim that any 
of these reductions must become permanent and cannot be remedied after 


some reorganization within the system. 


The Commission's Curriculum Task Force was appointed to advise on 
curriculum matters, especially as those matters are affected by de- 
clining enrolments. Among the activities undertaken by that Task Force 
were two province-wide surveys. One was a questionnaire survey of 
boards and teachers asking for perceptions of effects of declining 
enrolments on programs during the last three years and of the effects 
that are likely to be experienced during the next five years. The other 
was an interview-based survey of about 90 supervisory officers with 
curriculum responsibilities. It solicited their opinions of the impact 
of declining enrolments on school programs. The results in both cases 
were very useful. 
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I have now examined as much quantitative information as is avail- 
able on what goes on in the schools of the province (much of which 
information is finance-related) and looked at the research on cur- 
riculum and enrolment done in this province and elsewhere. I am of the 
view that the ambivalent results from these empirical efforts to deter- 
mine the effects of enrolment changes on programs are valid presenta- 
tions of the evidence to be had. The evidence corresponds to a state of 
affairs in the schools that I will sum up this way. 

The majority of students in Ontario have not yet experienced 

Significant deterioration of quality or variety in programs due to 

changing enrolment levels, nor need they necessarily do so as 

enrolments continue to decline if proper steps are taken. How- 
ever, maintaining the level and quality of programs has meant an 
increased workload for many teachers and administrators. In most 
instances reduced programs and increased teacher work-loads can and 
will be remedied during a period of reorganization. During that 
period increased resources per student can materially alleviate 
conditions to the benefit of students and teachers. Only in some 


small number of boards and schools will the deterioration of pro- 
grams not be amenable to repair by reorganization. 


The most obvious negative effects of declining enrolments on pro- 
grams are complications in the day-to-day operations of the schools. 
These are logistic problems of mobilizing the proper numbers of teachers 
and other personnel with the particular specializations we have identi- 
fied as appropriate for the classroom experiences and services we want 
children to have, of organizing students into appropriately constituted 
classes in large enough numbers to be taught (and otherwise served) at 
unit costs we consider tolerable, and of complementing teachers and 
other personnel with the supplies and facilities conventionally as- 
sociated with the schooling process in our system. These are manifes- 
tations of the same problems we refer to as economies-of-scale problems 
when speaking of school finance. When a school or a board cannot con- 
tinue to deliver a constant quality of education to a reducing enrolment 
without increasing unit costs, it faces the consequences of economies- 
of-scale problems. More specifically, it faces the diseconomies of a 
reducing scale of operations. 


This raises a question of tremendous importance to the Strategy of 
implementing education policy. Are most of the quality of education 
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problems (or economy-of-scale problems) associated with declining en- 
rolments short-lived, long-lived or permanent? I have chosen to con- 
sider problems enduring for 3 years or less as short-lived, problems 
enduring for more than 3 years but with a predictable end as long 
lived, and problems that will clearly endure for more than 3 years and 
with no predictable end as permanent. I am sorry to report that no one 
has a definitive statement to make on this question. Some judgemental 
decisions are called for. 


Of the great body of literature related to economies-of-scale in 
education, only a small portion has been done for Ontario school opera- 
tions. However, the general congruity between the work done here and 
elsewhere suggests that we would not be much better served by a greater 
amount of it. This literature (that pertaining to Ontario and that from 
other jurisdictions) is helpful to one who must make the judgements. I 
have been influenced by the work of two people in particular. The first 
is that of E. Brock Rideout (Department of Educational Administration, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education) dealing with "critical 
size," or the size of schools below which costs-per-pupil are especially 
sensitive to enrolment variation (see, for example, E.B. Rideout, The 
Effect of Elementary School Size on Operating Cost Per Pupil, a report 
on research done for the Ministry of Education, Ontario and presented to 
the Ontario Education Research Conference, December 3, 1977). The second 
is the work of Donald A. Dawson (Department of Economics, McMaster Univer- 
sity, and formerly with Ontario Economic Council) dealing with economies- 
of-scale in school systems as a more general phenomenon (see, for 


example, D.A. Dawson, Economies of Scale and Cost-Quality Relationships 


in Elementary and Secondary Schools: A Survey, Working Paper No. 4, 
Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978). It should 


not be inferred, however, that Rideout's or Dawson's judgements would 
necessarily agree with mine, or that other readers would be influenced 
in their judgements by these writers the same way I have been. | 


In my judgement, the greater part of the declining-enrolment- 
education-quality problems (or declining-enrolment-unit-costs problems ) 


lpeaders should also study the reports prepared for this Commission by 


Dr. R.C. Kumar, as part of the series of mini studies (#3 and #10), 


wil focus directly on the problems of declining enrolment at the board 
evel. 
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are short-lived. They are organizational problems, very challenging 
ones indeed to our administrators, but they will normally be dealt with 
in short order and the rest within 3 years. (Of course, for those 
boards which will have lower enrolments every year for a decade or more, 
it should be recognized that the pressures on administrators will con- 
tinue throughout that time and beyond.) A smaller part of the problems 
will be long-lived. They will pertain mainly to the use of long-lived 
assets (real estate for the most part) effectively and economically and 
to the search for satisfactory solutions to the economic, political and 
social problems of increased dependence upon busing. Only a very few 
problems will be permanent. They are, in effect, the ones not amenable 
to reorganization of systems, or the ones our administrators will] not 
handle to our satisfaction, not in 3 years, and probably not in 30. In 
the main they will pertain to a few small boards in very sparsely 
settled parts of the province and to a small number of schools in Sparsely 
populated or isolated parts of even large boards. The increasing unit 
costs, or the program quality deteriorations associated with declining 
enrolments in these cases will not be dealt with to our satisfaction by 
closing classrooms, closing or combining schools or more busing. Opera- 
tions in these cases will be permanently characterized by inadequate 
programs or by the consumption of more than the average amounts of 
resources per student. 


So, in effect, I do not regard the organizational-administrative 
problems associated with declining school enrolments as a threat to 
school programs which cannot be overcome. Such organizational problems 
can not only be dealt with, they are being dealt with. Doing so does 
take time, though, and to protect pupils who are enduring the periods of 
reorganization, some “extra” resources, or higher-than-ordinary unit 
costs are called for. (The recommendation pertaining to this is in 
Chapter 10, p. 300.) 


I am somewhat more impressed by the seriousness of what the members 
of the Curriculum Task Force (as well as many persons giving briefs or 
making presentations to the Commission) refer to as a threat emanating 
from declining enrolments to "the philosophy of the Ontario curriculum". 
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That "philosophy" (perhaps "character" would be as suitable a word) , 
when viewed historically, may be described as having three salient 
components: (1) decentralization of and sharing in decision-making, (2) 
equality of opportunity for all students and (3) a high degree of 
freedom of choice for students among a variety of curriculum options. I 
believe we must acknowledge some risks to them. The risks will be 


somewhat less if we are conscious of them. 


If we think of those three components of our curriculum philosophy 
as policy objectives, we have to concede that they are sometimes com- 
petitive, i.e., there are times when, as we serve one objective more, we 
must serve another objective less. No doubt we could facilitate the 
equality of opportunity somewhat by centralizing our system of education 
and constraining students’ curriculum choices. On the other hand we 
could promote decentralization and students’ choices by de-emphasizing 
equality of opportunity. As the total resources going to most school 
boards are reduced along with declining enrolments (whether or not that 
reduction is proportionate to the enrolment decreases), there will have 
to be some changes in patterns of expenditure as well as levels of 
expenditure. In some cases hard decisions will have to be made by a 
board when it is forced to choose one of the following three alterna- 
tives: (1) a reduction in its commitment to the development of cur- 
riculum (in particular the activity of designing, in accord with Ministry 
of Education guidelines, courses of study and curriculum materials most 
suitable to local conditions), (2) the allowance of some compromise in 
its desired standards of direct education services to students (perhaps 
an increased pupil-teacher ratio) and (3) a reduction in the range of 
curriculum choices offered to students. 


It must be emphasized that these are legitimate policy choices that 
some boards face, and the number of boards which have to make such 
choices will increase with declining enrolments. The policy choices 
made will be determined politically. For a board to sacrifice in the 
service of one policy objective in order to increase or maintain the 
effort related to another one, however, is not necessarily to abandon or 
change its goals, values or philosophy. 
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Large boards, especially those with high taxable-assessment per 
pupil ratios, have always had some advantage in terms of the resources 
they could commit to program design and curriculum materials develop- 
ment. Some boards will now find their capacities to spend on these 
activities reduced to what previously were the capacities of boards 
smaller than them. In order to increase the effectiveness of whatever 
expenditure on program development a board has, I offer these two closely 
related recommendations. 

School boards increase their cooperation with each other 

in the design of programs and development of curriculum 

materials. Regional officials of the Ministry of Educa- 

tion be instructed to provide their services in promoting 


and coordinating this cooperation on a regional basis 
and in some cases on an inter-regional basis. 


The Ministry of Education establish a team of Ministry 
and seconded external specialists to advise and assist 
boards and groups of boards in program planning and 
development work. Establish that access to the advisory 
team be through regional officials of the Ministry; 

the advisory team become operational only after a 
training program of three months; and the training pro- 
gram be a cooperative effort of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the Ontario Teachers' Federation, the Ontario 
Association of Educational Administrative Officials, 
university faculties of education and the boards. 


The effectiveness of such an advisory team, or of any other tactic 
to encourage board-level autonomy in program design, will depend upon 
the Ministry emphasizing, both in its curriculum guidelines and in their 
rationales, that local participation in decision-making remains an 
essential part of our system of school programs development. The ad- 
visory team should understand clearly that its role is to complement and 
promote the efficiency of local curriculum planning efforts, not to 
substitute for them. 


Our concern for equality of education opportunity demands that we 
move decisively to protect students in schools of boards where programs 
are eroding as a consequence of declining enrolments, notwithstanding my 
comments above that this is not and likely will not be a general pro- 
blem. There have always been some "marginal schools," those operating 
at a scale barely adequate to maintain an acceptable program. The 
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number of these will increase (though we are still talking about excep- 
tional cases and a small portion of our student population). In the 
interest of serving this aspect of what I above called our curriculum 
philosophy, and in the interest of students in the marginal schools, I 
repeat this recommendation from the Second Interim Report. 

The Ministry of Education take steps immediately to 

determine whether all schools throughout the province 

have the required program, i.e., the minimum set of edu- 

cational offerings specified by provincial policy. If 

necessary, redirect the Ministry's monitoring process to 

TNiShacuiNnaeye 
I am aware that some Ministry officials believe this to be a recommenda- 
tion that the Ministry do what it is doing. To some extent that assess- 
ment of the recommendation is warranted. Nevertheless, the recommenda- 
tion stands and is repeated here. Quite frankly, I am required to do 
so, despite the criticisms, because of what I have read in the briefs 
and listened to at the hearings. Moreover, the Ministry would be well 
advised to increase its efforts significantly and visibly in this direc- 
tion if only to satisfy itself that my claim is correct that there will 
be only a small number of schools with programs affected negatively by 


declining enrolments. 


A Foundations Program 


Having said, in effect, that the people of this province must be 
assured that every school offers the minimum set of educational of- 
ferings specified by provincial policy, I have no choice but to offer 
some statements about what the core or foundations program for our 
schools can and should be. 


Our schools have become very diverse in their cultural compositions. 
In addition, the schools probably serve a greater range of ability or 
readiness-for-learning than formerly, and certainly we are more sensi- 
tive to these variations than formerly. In responding to the varied 
populations our schools serve, our tendency has been to identify "new 
needs" and to insert some corresponding "curriculum component" into our 
school programs. 
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The result has been the evolution of a curriculum with some obvious 
strengths and weaknesses. It is rich and diverse and it provides 
opportunities corresponding to a wide range of interests, orientations 
and abilities. On the other hand, it is far from clear what its hierarchy 
of objectives is and for this reason it is often faulted for lacking a 
Sense OF direction, andsfor not- taking care of "the basics". 


I am not endorsing any of the current "back to basics" movements, 
at least not as I perceive them to be. But I claim that the policy- 
makers of any publicly-supported school system who do not attempt to 
understand and respond to what appears to be a common refrain coming 
from many back-to-basics spokesmen are lacking in political perspicacity. 


It is not likely that as we go into a period of declining enrol- 
ments which will almost certainly result in the reduction of total (not 
necessarily per pupil) resources going to education, and into a period 
of increasing competitiveness among service areas in the public sector, 
we will be able to improve the curriculum or recognize new needs by 
adding to the school programs we have. Changes will generally neces- 
Sitate the sacrifice of something already in the curriculum to accom- 
modate something new. Under such conditions we need some agreement on 
what programs all schools in the province will be expected to have and to 
keep, even while they make changes. 


The merits of a foundations program, as I see them, are these: 


14 It is essential to the promotion of equality of educational oppor- 
EUNLLV 
BE It provides a reference to guide boards in constructing their own 


priority of program offerings when resource constraints require 
some reductions. 


oh It offers the embodiment of whatever we are able to agree upon as 
the social vision or shared image of our schools and what they do. 
(I do not see that this precludes a continued, healthy competition 
among special interest groups for curriculum recognition. ) 


4. It reduces the danger that our respect for and appreciation of diversity 
will become a pursuit of diversity for its own sake. In this 
regard it is a reminder that not all life-styles can or should be 
reflected in the curriculum and that not all school environments 
are equally supportive of learning. 
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a It presents a clear statement of what is expected from the schools 
and makes accountability at all levels of the school system possible. 


I know that "the minimum set of educational offerings specified by 
provincial policy" that I have referred to have not, in fact, been 
specified completely. What we have to date are a number of moves in 
this direction, such as the identification of certain mandatory offerings 
as prescribed in the Ministry of Education Circular P1J1, The Formative 
Years. To expedite and consolidate these efforts, I offer this recom- 
mendation. 

A kindergarten to grade 13 foundation program for Ontario 


schools be developed and publicly tested by the Ministry 
of Education. 


Social Policy and School Programs 


It is no doubt true that schools mirror the societies they serve 
and for most of us it follows that the curriculum of the schools should 
evolve along with societal concerns, perceptions and interests. For 
some it also follows that the purpose of public schools is social reform 
and the curriculum of the schools, they believe, should be designed to 
deal with current social problems or issues. This view of schools as 
instruments of reform and social service was at the heart of many sug- 
gestions received by this Commission through the briefs and hearings. 


I have received countless suggestions for recommendations to turn 
the school system into an agency of public health, a service for the 
aged and a general community service. I am sure that my very conser- 
vative recommendations on the structure of the school system (meaning 
its missions and relationships to other agencies of government and 
community) will be a disappointment to many enthusiastis for "reform 
through the schools". 


I believe, however, that anyone who examines closely the legal 
mandate of the school boards and their sources of financial support will 
temper his plans for expanding rapidly the social-service role of the 
schools. If he also considers the specialized nature of the services 
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traditionally offered by the schools and then considers the "division 
of labour" that exists between the boards and the municipalities, and 
between the Ministry of Education and other Ministries, little indeed 
will be left of his plans for expanding the social reform or even 
social service role of the schools. The complexities of reorganizing 
school systems to accommodate new enrolment levels, plus the reduction 
in total resources available to school boards with declining enrolments, 
will convince most people that this is certainly not the most opportune 
time to make serious recommendations for expanding the social service 
roles of the schools. In any case, this topic does not fit comfortably 
in a discussion of curriculum. For a more complete discussion of the 
service role of the schools, I refer my readers to Chapter I, Section B 
of the Second Interim Report. 


However, in this discussion of school programs there is one impor- 
tant aspect of the changing societal role of our publicly-supported 
schools that should be mentioned -- continuing or adult education. I 
noted in the Second Interim Report that I believe the continuing edu- 
cation activities of the boards will increase, independently of any 
recommendation by this or any other Commission, and perhaps independ- 
ently of provincial policy. 


There is some evidence that the proportion of the age group that 
traditionally attends secondary schools has ceased to increase in recent 
years. I assume that in most cases when young people leave secondary 
school before graduation it is for good reasons. I do not intend to 
recommend raising the legal school leaving age. I also do not intend to 
recommend a hard-sell campaign against "dropping out". But because the 
valid reasons a person has for leaving school at age 16 or 17 do not 
necessarily preclude his returning at some other age, and because I do 
not believe we are yet ready to see an end to the historic advancement 
of the average attainment level at which people leave the schools, I 
make the following recommendation. 

The Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Colleges 

and Universities make coordinated statements of their 

policies on the training of increasing numbers of adults 


with incomplete secondary school educations. These state- 
ments should clarify for the secondary schools the amount 
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of initiative they should take in "recruiting" adult stu- 
dents and recent school leavers, both for full-time and 
part-time study, in academic and vocational areas, and 
the legislative grant consequences of their behaviour. 


Provincial policy in this regard need not be fixed for any long 
period of time. One intention of this recommendation is to help clarify 
the role of secondary schools vis a vis the Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology (CAATs) in the matter of apprenticeship training. Efficiency 
suggests that provincial policy regarding the roles of the CAATs and of 
the secondary schools in adult completion of secondary school and in 
apprenticeship training be determined in part by periodic studies of 
relative costs in the two systems. 


There remains one other point to be made about social policy and 
the school programs. How are new perceptions of social realities and 
the political endorsement of them to be accommodated in the curriculum? 
For example, our schools are under pressure, some of it in the form of 
express public policy, to re-examine the exposure given in schools to 
particular ideas and attitudes about race and sex. It is obvious that 
such self-examination requires resources, and attendant efforts to 
change what the schools do in the way of affecting student perceptions 
in these regards will require even more resources. At the board level 
and the school level such activities are going on all the time. They 
are among the tasks local authorities undertake with the resources they 
commit to program development. If the Ministry of Education or the 
Cabinet want to speed up or affect the direction of these developments, 
the course of action open to them is clear. Special additional funds 
can be allocated to cover in full the costs of the required or suggested 
developmental and reorganizational activities. 


Learning Materials 


Under conditions of declining enrolment, or more correctly under 
the financial constraints that will characterize our adjusting to new 
levels of enrolment, efforts to improve the effectiveness of learning 
materials and the efficiency in the development and production of them 
are called for. 
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In the First Interim Report various practices used in Ontario for 
the commercial development of curriculum materials were identified. 
Since then, a study done for the Commission describing such practices in 
other countries has been completed. It pays special attention to the 
role in several countries of curriculum materials development centres. 
The essential characteristic of these centres is joint collaboration of 
publishers, academics, school people and government officials in the 
development and testing of materials. We had years of similar success- 
ful experience in the former Ontario Curriculum Institute. It is the 
apparent satisfaction with these centres, with knowledge of efforts to 
initiate such centres in Canada and in light of our own experience that I 
offer this recommendation: 

The Minister of Education, in consultation with interested 

parties, plan for the establishment, on an experimental 

basis, of one or more curriculum materials development 


centres, or for the subsidization of, and participation 
in, an existing centre. 


Correspondence Education 


Ontario has a highly developed and successful program of corre- 
Spondence education. It is appropriate at this time that some attention 
be given to expanding application of these activities, in particular as 
a complement to the teaching activities in schools in which enrolments 
are too small to allow the varieties of courses normally expected in the 
schools of this province. High quality correspondence courses deserve 
serious consideration as an alternative to the closing of schools due to 
reduced program offerings. The importance of correspondence education 
will be increased by declining enrolment. 


1). Kormos, Educators' and Publishers' Perceptions of Quality Curriculum 
and Instructional Materials During Declining School Enrolments, paper 


prepared for the Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978. 


Part Il: Jhe Exceptional Aspects of the Public Education System 


Native Peoples 


Having made much of declining fertility and birth rates as the 
phenomenon behind declining enrolments, I must point to the case of the 
Native Peoples in Ontario as clearly qualifying as an exception. What- 
ever the problems associated with the provision of education services 
for them, they are not problems of accommodating to declining enrolments. 


During the past two years there has been an increase in the number 
of tripartite agreements, involving the federal government, the bands 
and public school-boards providing for education by the boards of 
children of Native Peoples. To my knowledge nine boards have now signed 
such agreements. It is sometimes claimed that the willingness of the 
boards to be a party to these agreements is in some measure due to 
declining enrolments of students of non-Native Peoples. However, there 
are more important relationships between this phenomenon and school 


programs. 


Some band representatives have registered their concerns about the 
ability of publicly-supported school boards to provide relevant programs. 
Referring especially to the propensity of band students to leave sec- 
ondary schools before completion, they make the following observations: 


The cultural assumption implicit in the curriculum and curriculum 
materials are inappropriate to Native Peoples. 


In some northern isolated districts Native Peoples learn better if 
taught in their own languages. 


Students are often required to travel long distances, often as much 
as 100 miles a day, to and from school. 


Students feel like strangers in the schools. 
Parents are not able to comprehend what their children are doing. 
Contracts are negotiated with a particular school board and pertain 


to particular schools. If students are dissatisfied, they do not 
have the otherwise commonplace choice of another school. 
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In accord with the spirit of the recommendations for school pro- 
grams for the general system of schools, these recommendations are made 
for schools for Native Peoples. 

The community liaison encouraged by Ministry guidelines 

PONA (People of Native Ancestry) I, II and III (in pre- 

Pparation), be continued and expanded. The intent of the 

liaison should be to make the curriculum offered the stu- 

dents as relevant to their culture as possible without 

the curriculum becoming a discriminatory confinement of 


opportunity. One way might be to increase the use of 
native teachers. 


The Ministry of Education play an active role in coopera- 
tion with the boards in providing empathetic guidance 
personnel able to increase the awareness of students of 
the range of options open to them. 


The Ministry of Education and the boards enceurage the 
Native Peoples to exercise their rights of involvement 
in board and school affairs, including by seeking board 
membership. 


French as a Second Language 


The present arrangement for funding French as a Second Language 
(FSL) was announced by the Ministry of Education in AOV Ts Lor, 
Funding is based on the number of student class hours spent studying 
French or studying other subjects in the French language. Where a core 
Program in French is offered, it is compulsory for all children in the 
grade for which it is offered. Further, the Ministry has expressed its 
hopes and expectations that every board in the province will offer 
French immersion programs for all students who want them. 


The availability of increased funding for FSL programs led most 
boards to anticipate increased use of them, particularly for immersion 


* 
1. The term regular, or core, program designates the common present pat- 
tern, that is instruction in French as a second language per se. 


2. The term extended program designates one in which there are two 
components: a program in French as a second language plus a sub- 
ject or subjects taught in French. 


3. The term immersion program designates one in which 70% or more of the 
total instruction time is in French in the first year of the program, 
regardless of the grade level at which French is introduced. This 
time allotment may be altered in subsequent years of the program. 
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or extended FSL programming. However, increased FSL programming com- 
bined with overall declines in school enrolments do not suggest a net 
jncrease in numbers of students taking FSL. On the basis of several 
continuing studies made available to me, and on the basis of data from 
the Ministry of Education, I estimate that number will decline by 4 to 
5% by 1980-81. With some increase in extended and immersion programs, 
the corresponding change in the number of full-time FSL teachers should 
decline by 3 to 4%. 


The problems referred to in previous chapters as being associated 
with the reorganization of school operations to accommodate declining 
enrolments may well complicate the administration of sequential FSL 
programming. An increase in the number of combined or split-grade 
classes and an increasing number of itinerant teachers (working less 
than full days in a given school) may well cause more difficulty for FSL 
teaching than for most programs. The problems may be exacerbated where 
alternative programs, such as immersion and core, are offered, thus 
reducing the potential enrolment for each. 


The Ministry of Education indicates that no large-scale displace-~ 
ment of unilingual Anglophone teachers due to the expansion of FSL is 
anticipated. 


...it should be realized that, while many school boards will begin 
the expansion of their French programs even in the 1977-78 school 
year, the major impact will emerge gradually over the next several 
years. Normal attrition, combined with careful advance planning on 
the part of school boards, will alone be enough to keep displace- 
ment problems to a minimum. In addition, the possibility of at- 
tendance at short French immersion courses will in some cases be 
enough ‘to upgrade French facility to permit teachers to switch into 
core French programs where this is desired. 


The same document also makes the following points: 


As the emphasis on French instruction increases across Ontario over 
the next few years and beyond, the demand for competent teachers 
will increase... The new increased focus on French programs will 
itself be a factor in attracting even more candidates into teacher 
training programs for French as a second language. In addition, 


breaching and Learning French as a Second Language, April 17, 1977, 
Ministry of Education, Ontario. 
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there are today in Ontario large numbers of teachers who are quali- 


fied and 
subjects. 
teachers 
emphasis 
expected 


There is 
the supply of 


a new French i 


able to teach French, but who have opted to teach other 

It is anticipated that a significant number of such 
will be attracted back to French because of the increased 
on French, and the improved working conditions that can be 
to develop. 


a new Ministry plan instituting seven steps to increase 
competent teachers of French. They include summer courses, 
mmersion centre, financial support in the form of travel 


expenses and tuition fees for persons attending the immersion centre, 


new courses for immersion teachers-in-training, etc. 


As the structure of demand for teachers changes, a "watering down" 


of standards i 


n teaching FSL may become a short-run problem associated 


with declining enrolments. But it must also be pointed out that de- 


clining enrolments are often seen as leading to higher standards of 


admission to faculties of education and ultimately to better qualified 


candidates for teaching. 


My recommendations related to FSL are these: 


In the case of split or combined-grade classes, a special 
effort be made to schedule separate FSL classes for each 


grade. 


Schools attempt to reduce the movement of itinerant 


teachers 


from school to school by changing FSL sessions 


from 20 to 40 minutes (this is a stated aim of the Mini- 
stry's new FSL program). 


Boards pay special attention to the integration of secon- 
dary and elementary FSL programs. 


Where small numbers of students for senior classes (e.g., 
grades 11-13) jeopardize the maintenance of language pro- 
grams, boards designate at least one high school as an FSL 
centre and consolidate senior classes to assure a com- 
plete program (grades 9-13). 


Boards consider the cooperative services model initiated 
by the Midnorthern Region, and other cooperative models, 
to ensure that some consultant services remain available 
to teachers. 
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English as a Second Language 


English as a Second Language (ESL) is an all-encompassing term 
covering a variety of programs and needs. As federal immigration poli- 
cies change, so do requirements for ESL programs. In addition to the 
standard programs for non-English-speaking students, some boards have 
now found it necessary to create programs in English as a Second Dialect 
(ESD) for those students who have come from the English-speaking areas 
of the West Indies or from an English-speaking background in India or in 
Pakistan, where the form of English is not standard Canadian English. 


The following quotes are taken from a draft of a Standard Brief 
prepared by the Ontario Association of Teachers of English as a Second 
Language (TESL): 


There is very little related to the teaching of English as a second 
language which can be spoken of in broad or general terms for the 
typical ESL student or teacher does not exist... Students in need 
of ESL instruction vary in age, educational background, native 
language, socio-economic status, and aptitudes. Teachers of ESL 
work in varied situations: some have a few ESL classes inter- 
Spersed between regular classroom subject lessons; some work part- 
time; some work full-time in ESL in one classroom or in several 
different classrooms...These and many other parameters related to 
the TESL profession make it difficult, then, to adequately discuss 
and make recommendations where current issues and problems in the 
field are concerned. 


The four basic types of ESL programming are: 


(1) reception classes -- using "immersion" techniques, 

(2) withdrawal classes -- in which the child is placed in a regular 
class but withdrawn for special ESL instruction, 

(3) transitional or bilingual classes -- in which the child is 


gradually weaned from the mother tongue to English by a bilin- 
gual teacher, 

(4) regular class placement -- with reliance on the classroom 
teacher's expertise (successful only with highly motivated 
children). 


The Ministry of Education has established a weighting factor for 
ESL. The money generated is based on the number of teachers of ESL 
employed by a board and goes into the general operating budget, pre- 
sumably to help defray the extra costs. Jo many people involved in the 
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teaching of ESL/D (English as a Second Language/Dialect), the establish- 
ment of the weighting factor is considered a step in the right direction 
in acknowledging that ESL instruction is an add-on that falls more 
heavily on some boards than on others. 


In 1977 the Ministry of Education issued guidelines for the teaching 
of ESL at the intermediate and senior divisions (grades 7 to 12 eran 
Ministry, at the same time, made provision for up to three credits in 
ESL being used towards a secondary school graduation diploma. 


Since immigration to Canada has been reduced by economic difficul- 
ties and public policy, the number of children requiring ESL has de- 
creased and is expected to stabilize over the next five years, in the 
opinion of representatives of one of the boards most affected -- Toronto. 
For that board, the number of full-time equivalent teachers used has 
dropped from a high of 176 (elementary) and 47 (secondary) in 1975-76 to 
an anticipated 136 (elementary) and 45 (secondary) in 1978-79. The 
projections are 78 (elementary) and 25 (secondary) for 1980-81. 


While some boards agree that enrolment is levelling off, still 
others report that theirs is increasing. A number of reasons may ac- 
count for the latter fact: 


(1) Identification techniques are becoming more sophisticated as 
boards gain experience in dealing with ESL students. 


(2) There is a backlog of students who require extra help in 
upgrading their skills to reach their full potential. 


(3) The reunification of families remains the top priority in the 
federal government's present immigration policy, meaning that 
a larger percentage of immigrants are, and will be, school-age 
children. 


Comments to this Commission about ESL programming have centered 
upon certain deficiencies, such as the lack of adequate identification 
and assessment procedures, the peripheral nature of the program in some 
schools, the use of basement classrooms, the use of untrained teachers, 
the lack of resource materials and the general lack of integration of 
ESL with the regular program of the school. As more classroom space 
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becomes available, however, the use of basements or portables for ESL 
will, I hope, decline. On the other hand, the use of untrained teachers 
may well become the norm as principals strive to fill the timetables of 
existing staff. (ESL teachers claim there is prevalent a mistaken 
belief that anyone who is English-speaking can teach English to immi- 
grants. ) 


Mary Hainsworth, in her Report on Second and Third Languages for 
the Commission on Declining Enrolments, reports: 


Teachers already in the ESL/D field are discouraged. Policy changes 
by the federal government, declining enrolments and the general 
economic situation all have a bearing on job security for teachers, 
and are all factors beyond their control. Qualified ESL teachers 
are disappointed when programs are discontinued, because of their 
increased awareness of what needs to be done for ESL students in 
Ontario. Teachers are also discouraged by the lack of tenure, the 
few opportunities for advancement in the ESL field, the fact that 
some ESL teachers, being the most recently hired, will be, or have 
been, the first to be released by boards forced to cut back. With 
seniority as the criterion for keeping or releasing teachers, the 
new, but specialized ESL teacher will be released in favour of the 
longer-tenured non-ESL specialist. Of course, all this is true of 
teachers in general, not just teachers of ESL/D. 


Much of the input from Metropolitan Toronto boards, particularly 
from the four boards most affected by the need for ESL programming, 
centered upon their dissatisfaction with the Metro financing formula for 
ESL. It recognizes for full credit only a student from a non-English- 
speaking country whose family has been in Canada for less than one year, 
and for half a credit for that same student the following year. Cor- 
respondents complained that this overlooks the child who is born in 
Canada but arrives at school speaking no English, and the child who 
comes from another country to join parents who have now established 
themselves and may already be Canadian citizens. 


My recommendations related to ESL are these: 


The focus of ESL teacher training courses shift from that 
of preparing only specialist teachers to that of giving 
all interested teachers some ESL skills (while continuing 
to prepare some ESL specialists). 


we 


The Ministry weighting factor continue to be tied to the 
number of ESL teachers employed and ESL become a manda- 
tory service, i.e., the Ministry of Education clearly 
establish the right of all children needing ESL or ESL/D 
to that instruction. 


Some Experience ‘791 Students, together with an exper- 
ienced TESL member, be utilized next summer to prepare 
annotated ESL resource lists. 


Cost-effectiveness of ESL programs and identification of 
Systematic assessment and monitoring processes be incor- 
porated in any list of projects being considered for 
funding under the contractual research program of the 
Ministry of Education. 


Multiculturalism 


The nation and the province have endorsed a policy of multicul- 
turalism. In doing so, the province recognizes the rights of individual 
groups to retain aspects of their culture important to them. As part 
of that policy efforts are being made to eliminate all traces of racism 
in our schools and consequently in our society. 


Given this position, multiculturalism is not an addition to the 
curriculum, but an ethic or value that should permeate every aspect of 
the curriculum. From one perspective, multiculturalism is unaffected by 
declining enrolments, since it is not a specific program requiring cost- 
efficiency calculations. 


The new guidelines on bias being prepared by a Ministry of Educa- 
tion committee for book publishers are a step in the right direction, 
but even closer liaison between Ministry, the minority representatives 
and book publishers will be needed in the future. What should be striven 
for in textbooks is objectivity, neutral language and a world vision. 


At present many of our textbooks reflect only one socio-economic 
class in our society. With the aid of incentives such as the Learning 
Materials Development Plan, a strong beginning in making our texts 
reflect the reality of our society has been made. This initiative 


1h provincially-funded summer program to supply employment for senior 
secondary and university students. 
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should not be allowed to decelerate. Our efforts must go far beyond the 
preparation of textbooks and other materials to the development of 
appropriate attitudes on the part of all citizens. 


In-service training of teachers for a multicultural society has 
been with us these past two years. There remains, however, some mis- 
apprehension on the part of many teachers. Multicultural education 
is sometimes perceived merely as immigrant education. (Indeed, several 
board representatives replied to questions on multiculturalism with the 
words "Not applicable".) Every city or country offering economic op- 
portunity is now a multicultural community. Populations are mobile as 
never before. If school is to prepare students for the future, it must 
prepare them to live and work in harmony with others of all races, 


creeds and cultures. 


Several board representatives mentioned the danger that if seniority 
remains the sole criterion upon which redundancies are to be declared, 
the first persons to go will be those teachers for whom boards have only 
in recent years recognized a need, i.e., members of minority groups. 

This is a very serious implication of declining enrolment. The answer, 
of course, lies in the criteria used in determining redundancy and in 
the policies of the boards concerning special circumstances. 


My recommendations related to multiculturalism are these: 


The present initiatives on the incorporation of the ethic 
of multiculturalism into the curriculum be encouraged and 
continued. 


All teachers be prepared for teaching in a multicultural 
society. Multiculturalism, as a part of teacher training, 
should be an ethic that permeates the syllabus. 


There be close liaison among publishers, the Ministry and 
representatives for the various majority and minority 
groups to ensure quality multicultural materials. 


The initiatives begun under the Learning Materials Devel- 
opment Plan be continued and be expanded when feasible 

to include specific support materials prepared "under 
contract" to the Ministry. 


LIS 


Third Languages (Secondary Level) 


Enrolment in these programs generally declined markedly with the 
introduction in the late 1960's of the credit system in the high schools 
and has been declining since. However, the influx of large immigrant 
groups into the urban areas of the province has created some demand for 
third language programs that are ethnically based. For instance, the 
Toronto board has found a demand for two kinds of Chinese, modern Greek, 
Portuguese, Polish, etc. These kinds of third language programs are 
therefore dependent on population patterns and changes. 


Night school registration used to be closed to daytime students 
while summer courses were used for remedial purposes only. This is no 
longer the case and many students are choosing to take a third language 
option outside regular school hours. This new factor exacerbates the 
effects of declining enrolment on day-time third language courses, and 
they may eventually disappear from the regular school program. 


Boards, subject to Ministry approval, may offer any language for 
which there is sufficient demand. Generally speaking a minimum enrol- 
ment of 25 students is considered appropriate. Since the final decision 
rests with the principal, what is considered appropriate varies con- 
siderably. Most teachers of third languages teach other subjects as 
well. 


The most popular third languages at present are German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Spanish and Greek (see Table 4.1). However, even in these 
languages the effects of introducing the credit system and the subse- 
quent decline in language course enrolments are being felt. Four-year 
courses are sometimes reduced to three years, or grade 12 and 13 or 
grade 11 and 12 classes are combined. Grade 13 classes in third lan- 
guages are perceived to be in greatest danger. 


The effects on the secondary school of the new Heritage Language 
programs at the elementary level have not yet been estimated. Some 
teachers and consultants feel that the lack of trained teachers, the 


longer school day involved and possibly family pressures on students 
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TABLE 4.1 


ENROLMENTS IN THIRD LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 
(Excluding Toronto Board) 


GERMAN ITALIAN SPANISH 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 
1978-79 
1979-80 
1980-81 


ESTIMATED 


1981-82 
1982-83 


“Number of boards 


Source: Report on Second and Third Languages, Working Paper 
No. 37, Commission on Declining School Enrolments 
in Ontario. 
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may alienate some students from third language Study by the time they 
reach high school. On the other hand, others feel that some academic 
training in heritage languages will make the subject easier to pursue in 
later years, and for that reason more students might choose third lan- 
guage study as an easy option. The elementary school Program offers a 
wide variety of languages, far wider than is now currently offered at 
the secondary level by even the most "multicultural" of boards. Whether 
this great range of languages could be offered at the secondary school 
level is doubtful. 


The following are the comments from a major city board: 


The enrolment in other than the traditionally-taught third lan- 
guages 1S rising slightly. It is difficult to estimate whether 
this will spill over into the “traditionally-taught" group, as 
languages seem to be gaining public favour for multicultural, 
educational and career-oriented reasons. Another unassessed factor 
which may affect third language enrolment is the new and expanding 
heritage languages program in the elementary panel. 


The decline and demise of Russian may be attributable to the intro- 
duction of other Slavic languages. Inasmuch as no heritage lan- 
guages program has been established in Russian, and insufficient 
interest was expressed in night school credit courses, there seems 
to be no reasonable foundation for anticipating its revival. 


The particular difficulties with grade 13 classes would indicate 
the need (at least in urban areas) for some cooperation between secon- 
dary schools and between boards, with each school offering only some 
grade 13 subjects. In other countries, such as Britain, there is a move 
towards the formation of "sixth-form centres" and "sixth-form colleges" 
for dealing with small enrolments in senior classes. There is also some 
liaison with the polytechnics and Teacher Education Colleges, which 
would tend to suggest that where numbers are small we should explore 
liaison with the community colleges for grades 12 and 13 work. 


There is some feeling among those involved in third language teaching 
that declining general enrolments, which have as yet barely been felt at 
the high school level, will kill third language programs, except in 
those areas where large immigrant groups wil] Support them. Courses may 
then become dependent on population shifts. For instance, if a large 
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Italian population gradually gives way to a West Indian population in a 
certain area, the demand for Italian may well cease at the schools in 
that area, to be required again somewhere else. Immigration patterns 
and policies will certainly play their part in this kind of third lan- 
guage program. Thus, it seems that the demand for its language pro- 
grams may become governed by policies and patterns beyond the control of 
the local school board, or even beyond the control of the Ministry of 
Education. 


The year before the credit system came into effect there were more 
language teachers trained than ever before at the University of Toronto's 
Faculty of Education and every one of them was hired. At a large high 
school in Metropolitan Toronto in the late 1960's there were 10 teachers 
in the Modern Language Department. This year the same school has 4. 


Since third languages are highly specialized subject areas, few 
teachers in other subject areas can transfer to them. A few new teachers 
will be required each year. The following chart illustrates that the 
total number of third language teachers in training at the Faculty of 
Education, University of Toronto, has remained surprisingly constant 
over the years. However, the shifting structure of that enrolment 
suggests that the demand has not been constant for all languages. 


1969-70 
1971-72 
1973-74 
1977-78 


Total 
Faculty 
Enrolment 


*Russian no longer offered as an option. 
Source: Report from Faculty of Education, University of Toronto 


Because third language teachers are worried about their jobs, there 
may be a tendency to "water down" standards in order to attract more 
Students to the courses. On the other hand, there will also be pressure 
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on the teacher to produce more stimulating and attractive courses, a 
pressure to which most dedicated teachers will respond positively. 


Third language teachers find that when they need assistance it is 
not readily available. Not all boards have consultants in language 
programs. At times a third language teacher may be the sole teacher of 
his subject in a board or area. There would seem to be a very special 
need for refresher courses and other efforts made to help these teachers 
Stay up-to-date in their fields. 


My recommendations related to third languages are these: 


Where numbers for senior classes decline drastically, 
boards consider creating a language centre at one high 
school to ensure that a full sequential language program 
be offered to students who have commenced Study of a 
language. 


The choice of languages to be offered be more influenced 
by community needs than by school traditions. 


When the Heritage Language program appears to be fully 
operational, attempts be made to measure its effects 
on secondary school programming. 


Neighbouring boards cooperate to avoid duplication of 
services, in particular languages, and to ensure that 
consultant services are available to teachers. 


Heritage Language (Elementary Level) 


The intent of this program is to facilitate the retention of lan- 
guages that immigrant children have acquired at home. However, Heritage 
Language instruction is limited to after-school or extended school day 
instruction. 


Since the advent of the Heritage Language program, some 45 boards 
are offering instruction in 30 languages; 52,680 children are involved 
in 1,960 classes. One urban director has gone so far as to say publicly 
that the Heritage Language program has been one of the best mechanisms 
ever for obtaining community and parental involvement in the school. 
Furthermore, we are developing interest in students and teachers other 
than those for whom the language is the mother tongue. Many are now 
realizing that since the classes are public, anyone may join. 
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In answer to questions on Heritage Language, representatives of 
those boards offering such programs felt that it was too soon to com- 
ment, but predicted that there would be few changes due to declining 
enrolments provided that Ministry financial support of the program 
continued at least at the present level. 


I recommend: 


The Heritage Language program be continued in its pre- 
sent form for a minimum of four or five years. When 
the program appears to be fully operational and stabil- 
izing, some attempts be made to predict the implica- 
tions for secondary school programming and to develop 
plans for the long-term development of the program in 
schools at all levels. 


Early Childhood Education 


Within the education community, the reduced demands resulting from 
declining enrolments and the rising demands for early childhood care/ 
education might appear, at first glance, to have the potential for 
cancelling out one another. However, education problems are never so 
easily solved. Before deciding to support an extension of the school's 
involvement in early care/education, we must have more knowledge (i.e., 
evidence to warrant sweeping change) than is available in 1978. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that the Ministry of Community and Social Services 
in our province has just announced plans to develop local children's 
services committees. It is planned that these committees will become 
"the focal point for the coordination, planning, delivery and funding of 
children's services at the local level," but the extent of the "full 
range of required services" has not been specified as yet, at least not 
to my knowledge. No mention has been made of relationships with schools 
or school boards, or whether these committees are to be school-centered 
and education-oriented. Obviously there must be some cooperation, 
sharing of information and, it is hoped, some efforts to avoid duplication. 


Much of the evidence of the effects of early education programs is 
too inconclusive to have much reference to policy. However, there is 
evidence of positive effects of cognitively oriented programs, particularly 
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for disadvantaged and "high risk" children. Further, there is reason to 
believe that effects of specific and planned interventions in programs 
for 4- and 5-year-olds will persist during the years when children are 
learning basic skills. These findings suggest that present kindergarten 
programs for "high risk" children in Ontario could profitably be supple- 
mented with additional program components focusing on special learning 
needs. This could be done in cooperation with the new local committees 
referred to above, under the joint sponsorship of the Ministry of Com- 
munity and Social Services and the Ministry of Education. 


There is much clearer evidence pointing to the demand for more day- 
care services for children below school age. There is also evidence of 
a need for out-of-school hours care and supervision for many school-aged 
children. Certainly there is widespread concern for the "latch key" 
child and for finding day-care for the child who is at school for half 
a day only. 


Schools would appear to possess facilities (e.g., library, gymna- 
sium) and the human resources (e.g., teachers with special skills/talents) 
to lend support on a cooperative basis for a program of enriched day- 
care for primary and junior grade children. Athletic programs, oppor- 
tunities for participation in music, art, drama activities, crafts and 
special hobby groups are among the activities which could conceivably 
make up an enriched supplemental day-care program. The provision of 
such programs in addition to the regular school program would require 
scheduling accommodations for the use of various facilities, some 
redeployment of staff and some significant change in hours of the working 
day for both professional and support staff. However, these are only 
administrative arrangements, not insurmountable obstacles. 


My only recommendation regarding early childhood education is this: 


The Minister of Education and the Minister of Community 
Services confer to determine the extent of services to 
be provided to "normal" and to “underprivileged" or 
“high risk" pre-school children, and to very young 
school children during their out-of-school hours. 
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With declining school enrolments, the school systems in many communities 
may, in fact, be in a position to provide efficiently and effectively a 
large part of the physical facilities and some of the human resources 
that were previously unavailable but needed. 


Special Education 


There is no evidence of decreases in the numbers enrolled in special 
education classes, at least not on a provincial basis. There is also no 
agreement on the total number, or percentage, of children who require 
Special education treatment. Some writers seem to suggest that up to half 
of those enrolled in school would, in fact, benefit from special treatment. 


Despite increases in special education facilities in recent years, 
the claim is made that there are about 15,000 children in our province 
who are on waiting lists for such programs and an estimated additional 
15,000 as yet unidentified. ! There are, in addition, children needing 
special treatment who are currently excluded from education’ within the 
province because they are in institutions which do not have an education 
program or have gone to private schools outside Ontario. It is sug- 
gested that advances in medical science which have resulted in very 
substantial decreases in infant mortality rates, especially of premature 
infants and those suffering severe illness and trauma, will also in- 
crease the number of children requiring special treatment. On the other 
hand, certain conditions (e.g., rubella and meningitis) which cause 
learning disabilities have been virtually eliminated. As a result of 
all this the special education population is rapidly changing in com- 
position. The early-identification programs which have just begun will 
undoubtedly find a large number of children (estimated to be at least 
10,000) in need of preventive treatment. In total the increases we are 
faced with seem to be of about 46,500 children. At present, about 12% 
of students are enrolled in special education programs of one kind or 
another. 


Judi B. Kobrick and Carol Reich of the Department of Special Edu- 
cation at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, in a report 


teaucacion Report -- Ontario School Trustees' Council, Vol. 29, March 
27-April 1, 1978. 
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for the Commission (Working Paper #36, Declining Enrolments and Its 
Ramifications for Special Education, 1978), make this observation: 


"(However,) it is difficult to project special education needs with 
any precision because tremendous variation exists in how various 
exceptionalities are defined and assessed. For example, estimates 
of the incidence of emotional disorders range from 2.2 to 49%. 
‘Learning disability’ is a vague diagnostic category, which is esti- 
mated to occur in from 10 to 25% of the population, depending on 
what definition is used (cf., CELDIC Report, 1970)". (p.7) 
When this uncertainty is combined with the fact that being labelled as 
“special” or "exceptional" may have negative rather than positive ef- 
fects on a child, and that when additional funds are made available by 
the province for special education purposes the school boards may, for 
that reason alone, identify more special education cases, it becomes 


clear that we must proceed with considerable caution. 


There have been great changes in recent years in the type of pro- 
gramming provided, in particular a move from separated special classes 
to integrated programs of regular classes complemented by special re- 
sources in personnel, etc. In addition, it is clear from Tables 4.2 and 
4.3 (from the Kobrick-Reich Working Paper) that our present levels of 
commitment are considerable and growing. However, both the Ministry of 
Education and the school boards surveyed believe that more needs to be 
done. Declining enrolments and any attendant decrease in total pro- 
vincial expenditures (real dollars) for education should not be per- 
mitted to jeopardize the future of children who need special education 
services. However, I have no intention of suggesting more Special 
education just because the scale of other education operations will be 
reduced. Accordingly, I recommend: 

The Ministry of Education ensure, through monitoring pro- 

cesses and the provision of sufficient financial and other 

resources, that all children who now, by accepted govern- 


ment policy, have the right to special education services, 
receive the required treatment. 


There is some danger that financial constraints and efforts of the 
general education system to maintain its scale of operations will erode 
special education, i.e., cuts, when required, may be concentrated on 
special services. In the smaller school systems it is probable that 
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TABLE 4.2 


ONTARIO SPECIAL EDUCATION ENROLMENTS, 
BY TYPE OF PROGRAM AND YEAR 


| TYPE OF PROGRAM | ae ue el 


ELEMENTARY 


SPECIAL CLASSES 37,417 S057 00 ode geey 4 
RESOURCE PROGRAM 123,072 {Mn pe 138,148 
HOSPITAL SCHOOLS 3,468 4,134 2,472 


SECONDARY 
SPECIAL CLASSES 
RESOURCE PROGRAM 
HOSPITAL SCHOOLS 


29,430 
15,889 
115 


40,714 
rade) a8) 
423 


45,195 
Bobs) 22 
459 


SCHOOLS FOR TRAINABLE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


SCHOOLS FOR BLIND AND DEAF 


NOT ENROLLED IN ANY PROGRAM Bran pel’ 


(1) Since each number represents program enrolments and hence 
leads to double counting, the entrees are not additive. 


Source: Declining Enrolments and its Ramification for Special 
Education, Working Paper No. 36, Commission on Declining 
School Enrolments in Ontario. 
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ONTARIO SPECIAL EDUCATION ENROLMENTS 
BY EXCEPTIONALITY, TYPE OF PROGRAM, AND year (1) 


TYPE OF PROGRAM 


lea ELEMENTARY: Sa | SECONDARY 


RimeC Bey FO! NSA TST SY 
SPECIAL RESOURCE SPECIAL RESOURCE 
REMEDIAL 
1975 
1976 
1977. 


LEARNING DISABILITY 
1975 
1976 
1977 


RETARDED & SLOW LEARNERS 
1975 
1976 
AgTy 


TRAINABLE RETARDED 
1975 
1976 
1977 


GIFTED 
1975 
1976 
1977 


BEHAVIORAL 


1975 
1976 
1977 


HEARING IMPAIRED 
1975 
1976 
1977 


LIMITED VISION 
1975 
1976 
1977 


ORTHOPAEDIC 
1975 
1976 
1977 


MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED 
1975 
1976 
1977 


SPEECH AND LANGUAGE 
1975 
1976 
1977 


Source: Declining Enrolments and its Ramification for Special Education, 
Working Paper No. 36, Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario. 


yee t Enrolments increasing regularly | Enrolments decreasing 
Enrolments appears to be increasing ; Enrolments decreasing but trend is irregular 
but the trend is irregular 


—vw No clear trend discernible 
Aes tace each number represents program enrolments and hence 
leads to double counting, the entries are not additive. 
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Situations will arise when there will be pressures to reduce services 
below an adequate level. On the other hand there is also some risk of 
an enthusiastic over-expansion of special education services. For these 
reasons, the Ministry of Education will have to emphasize its monitoring 


role in special education. 


One of the greatest unmet needs will be found in professional 
training of teachers and resource personnel to deal with exceptional 
children in the regular classrooms. Needs exist for work in particular 
exceptionalities, assessment and education techniques, and administration. 
New training models will probably have to be developed to meet these 
needs. Very likely they will emphasize, even more than presently, the 
provision of training opportunities on an in-service basis. Some ad- 
ditional funds will be needed, but not a great deal if the programs in 
the teacher training institutions are switched to an emphasis on in- 
service training, as I will later recommend be done. For now I recommend: 

The necessary professional training in special education 

be provided in the teacher training institutions, sup- 

plemented where necessary at the school systems level 

through various forms of in-service programs for re- 

training and upgrading experienced teachers, and parti- 

cular attention be paid to the results of the survey 

of the adequacy of current programs reported by Kobrick 

and Reich (see Table 8, p. 33, Working Paper #36, Com- 


mission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 
1978). 


It is simply impossible to estimate the additional costs of the 
full special education program envisaged, owing largely to a lack of 
knowledge of costs of the existing program but also to the uncertainties 
of its magnitude and scope and the extent to which existing facilities 
and personnel resources can be utilized. If the movement from special 
classes to resource programs within the regular classrooms can be 
continued, there could be reduced unit costs for special education in 
many boards. As an outside figure, I would estimate that costs of 
expanding the present program should not exceed an additional 10%. 

The first problem, however, is the maintenance of existing programs 
under the conditions of inflation and budgetary constraints. Should 
these conditions lead to the curtailment of special education programs, 
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it will not be a consequence of declining enrolment. Indeed, oppor- 
tunities which declining enrolments present greatly reduce the diffi- 
culties of dealing adequately and justly with children needing special 
education. 


Even at the risk of being ruled out of order by the Minister of 
Education, I wish to conclude with one very important comment and re- 
commendation. I know very well that a Bill is now before the Legis- 
lative Assembly which would make the provision of special education 
facilities mandatory on the part of all boards, and I Sincerely hope 
that this Bill receives the wholehearted support it deserves from all 
political parties as well as from the general public. I also wish to 
see greater integration of special education programs into the regular 
Programs of our schools. I do not like segregation on any basis, save 
possibly where medical reasons or public safety demands it or, naturally, 
for the welfare of the child. Of special importance, of course, is 
early identification and use of remedial and preventive measures at an 
early age. 


Over and above this concern for the exceptional children, however, 
is a fear that we are either evading or overlooking the acceptance and 
statement of a general fundamental principle which must apply to ALL 
children in this province, including those requiring Special education 
services. It is, simply, a statement of the right of each and every 
child to receive the education services he or she needs, as determined 
by the Minister of Education. The principle is enunciated clearly 
enough in Living and Learning (Hall-Dennis),/ but I sometimes wonder 
whether we have accepted it. I will certainly not be content until we 
do so, and accordingly I recommend: 

The Minister of Education amend the Acts and Regulations 

to include in clear and unmistakable terms the unalien- 


able right of every child to receive the education he 
or she needs, as determined by the Minister of Education. 


The Education Act of England and Wales in 1944 expressed it in 
terms of the “interest, abilities and aptitudes" of every child. While 


lontario, Provincial Committee on Aims and Objectives of Education in 


ela of Ontario, Living and Learning, Toronto, Newton Publishing, 
1968. 
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not satisfied with that particular wording, I do accept and applaud the 
concept. We can do no less for all our children, and I hope we may do 


even more. 


Communi ty Schools” 


In recent years public involvement in formal education has in- 
creased sharply through more open school visiting policies, parent 
advisory committees, parent-teacher interviews and volunteer programs in 
schools. AS a result a closer, more open relationship has grown between 
schools and their communities and there have been marked changes in 
attitudes on both sides. In many jurisdictions the growing number of 
empty classrooms has encouraged local groups to turn to the school for 
facilities for meetings, clubs, recreational facilities and adult 


education programs. 


The gradual reduction in numbers or disappearance of some of the 
traditional institutions for dealing with social problems, including 
community groups, multi-age family units and church, has placed greater 
demands on the school to provide community programs and answer social 
needs. At the same time new community needs and demands have emerged, 
including adult education programs, day-care services, services for the 
increasing population of elderly people, recreation for youth, improved 
use of creative and leisure opportunities, counselling and the like. 
Frequently, in responding to these challenges and needs, the community 
has turned to the school for support, help, leadership and coordination. 


Quite frankly, as indicated in my Second Interim Report, I favour 
the development of community schools, although I must confess that I 
tend to consider this as an extension of the continuing education con- 
cept, since we are considering here education-oriented programs. But 
there is the question of jurisdictional rights and responsibilities, and 
I see this development as much the job of the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services as it is of the Ministry of Education. Accordingly, I 
recommend: 


Icae Working Paper #3 on Community Schools, prepared by Dr. Keith 


Sullivan for the Commission. 
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The Minister of Education encourage the development of 
community schools and to this end open negotiations 
with the Minister of Community and Social Services to 
ensure cooperation and coordination of efforts and 
services, including funding and administration. 


Some of the ways in which the expansion of the concept of the 


community school may be expected to alleviate problems associated with 


declining enrolments are obvious; others are less direct and may have 


only limited and long-term application. These are some of the advan- 


tages: 


it 


The most visible advantage is the use of otherwise vacant school 
Space. 


Since education programs should be broader and more flexible in 
community schools, students who would otherwise leave school would 
be likely to be retained. 


As boards of education continue to broaden their commitments to 
continuing education, new students for these new kinds of schools 
would be attracted. 


The community school needs professionals capable of identifying and 
analyzing needs, designing programs, recruiting resources, pro- 
viding instruction, organizing citizens into activities and ef- 
fective and productive teams, and communicating to many publics. 
Obviously teachers would represent one source of supply of such 
personnel and this would alleviate to some extent the cutback in 
teacher positions by providing alternative but similar jobs for 
teachers. 


A characteristic of the community school is its ability to bring 
together related services, thereby reducing expenditures. Se- 
condary school community service programs, for example, provide 
Students with enriching experiences and supplement important social 
services. Volunteer programs solve problems of communications and 
parental attitudes and at the same time give teachers and students 
additional help. Day-care and "pre-school" programs meet otherwise 
costly needs of youngsters and their parents and at the same time 
give opportunities for practical experience to the elementary, 
secondary and college students associated with these programs. The 
careful implementation and maintenance of these and other recip- 
rocal programs free funds for other programs of the school and 
community. 


The provision of new educational opportunities for adults would 
create new forms of funding and possibly new funding agencies, 
thereby ensuring the total education community of a reasonable 
share of tax revenues and an adequate basis for allocating funds to 
local needs. 
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le In the long run, the community school (and the introduction of some 
of its features into regular schools) would create a climate for 
improved public and political support for schools, which will be 
badly needed in this era of declining school enrolments of children 
and youths. 


Private Schools 


Although consideration of the private schools in the province is 
outside the terms of reference of this commission, a well planned brief 
which stressed their growth was accepted from the Ontario Association of 
Alternative and Independent Schools. Certainly any expansion of this 
system does affect the public sector school population, and for this 
reason I include these comments. 


In the present economic state, it does not seem feasible to divert 
funds from the public education sector in support of the private sector. 
However, two items should be mentioned: 


1. School boards might consider leasing empty schools on a cost re- 
covery basis to private schools, in order to retain the property 
and site. 

2. The Commission has been made aware that in Australia income tax 


exemption has been granted to those paying private school fees.. 
This is a feature which the Association might consider requesting. 
It should be noted, although, that in most cases those taking 
advantage of the private school facilities are, of necessity, not 
in the lower income brackets. 


Chapter 5 


Implications of Declining School Enrolments 


for Teacher Education 


Teacher education covers the total process that produces and main- 
tains a competent, up-to-date supply of qualified persons to staff the 
schools of this province. This process provides not only the pre-service 
Preparation of teachers but it must provide for the recurrent and in- 
service education needs of the active teaching force. While this con- 
cept has been widely accepted in theory, circumstances in Ontario have 
tended to put the major emphasis on, and directed practically all avail- 
able resources to the pre-service function, leaving continuing education 
largely to the personal initiative of the teacher. The Ontario College 
of Education and the teachers' colleges, for instance, developed and 
were seen largely as single purpose pre-service training institutions. 
The staffs of these colleges did participate in some continuing educa- 
tion activities, sometimes on an extensive scale, mostly in the summer 
and mostly on behalf of the Ministry of Education. The greater part of 
this activity, however, was designed to make up for perceived inade- 
quacies in the admission requirements for teacher candidates or to 
qualify teachers for supplementary certification. 


During the rapid expansion of the school system in the late 1950's 
and the 1960's, an increasing amount of summer school work was devoted 
to massive emergency training programs to cut short the longer regular 
programs in order to meet the insatiable demands for more and more 
teachers. Little time or energy was left for programs of enrichment, 
refreshment or updating of practising teachers. Valuable initiatives 
were taken by the teachers federations in providing courses in these 
areas, but they touched only a fraction, usually the most dedicated 
fraction, of the teaching force. 


With the expansion of the teacher education system in the late 
1960's and early 1970's, an expansion which should have begun a decade 
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earlier, and following the Patten! and MacLeod¢ Reports which created a 
diversity of institutions and programs, serious attempts were made by 
the planners in these new institutions to give the new faculties of 
education diversified roles. They saw in-service education, research, 
development and graduate studies as legitimate activities for the facul- 
ties to combine with their continuing pre-service training function. 
The education climate at that time encouraged the development of a 
variety of teacher education programs and for the first time in Ontario 
programs of teacher education emerged in several faculties. There was 
also a considerable movement in the direction of developing more gra- 
duate degree programs in education, in addition to the complete series 
of specialized graduate programs offered at the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education (OISE) in Toronto and in a number of its field 


centres. 


Taking seriously their responsibilities for assisting in the con- 
tinuing education of teachers, many faculties devoted considerable 
energy to offering a limited number of imaginatively planned in-service 
programs which were well received by the profession, particularly when 
practicing classroom teachers had been involved in the planning.  In- 
creasingly teachers began looking to OISE and the new faculties for help 
and leadership in meeting their perceived needs in a rapidly changing 
school environment. Unfortunately resources were inadequate to meet 
many of these needs. Faculties were funded on formula mainly on the 
basis of the number of pre-service candidates they enrolled. Supple- 
mentary certificate and diploma courses offered as in-service education 
to teachers were inadequately funded, and shorter workshop offerings and 
consultative activities undertaken by faculty members received no 
funding at all. The situation was further complicated by ambivalence 
within the Ministry about the appropriate Ministry role in in-service 
education. Up to the present that role has been substantial. Also 
tending to limit in-service activities in faculties have been juris- 
dictional disputes over the right to offer courses in certain fields as 


teeport of the Minister's Committee on the Training of Secondary School 
Teachers, 1962. 


-Report of the Minister's Committee on the Training of Elementary School 
Teachers, 1966. 
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well as unresolved requests for better funding within the triangle com- 
prising the faculties, the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 


Recently there has been a drop in the number of teachers applying 
for certain summer courses. This can be explained in part by the fact 
that an academic degree has been the legal admission requirement for all 
teacher candidates for several years now and consequently young teachers 
no longer have to make up for inadequate admission requirements. In 
part, too, the decline may be explained by the tensions and the militant 
attitudes toward bargaining between federations and trustees, a situation 
which does not foster attitudes conducive to further Study. 


However, our hearings have indicated that there is almost universal 
agreement on the part of teachers, administrators, school boards, the 
Ministry and the general public that there is a great need for carefully 
developed in-service programs, a need which will become more acute as 
declining enrolments and reduced new hirings create a more static and 
aging profession and, at the secondary school level in particular, 
create serious imbalances between the academic and professional quali- 
fications of those retained on staff and the requirements of the teaching 
positions to which they may be assigned. 


When the Ministry responded to the recommendations of the Patten 
and MacLeod reports to create more faculties of education and to trans- 
fer the teachers' colleges into the universities, it began a process 
which, given the growth rates of the late 60's, plus the overly opti- 
mistic projections of future needs for teachers and the political and 
social problems inherent in closing out institutions, produced an over- 
expanded capacity for pre-service teacher education in Ontario, parti- 
cularly as birth rates continued to drop much longer than anticipated by 
the forecasters. 


The oversupply of teachers is so severe that no one can argue 
against cutbacks in the provision of pre-service education. The figures 
drawn from the Teacher Information File, Ministry of Education, reported 
in Tables 9 and 10 and depicted graphically in Charts 5 and 6 of my 
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Second Interim Report, when combined with the data given there in Tables 
11, 12, 13 and 14 on Teacher Withdrawals and Acquisitions from 1966-67 
to 1976-77, leave no doubt about the scope and seriousness of the pro- 


blem. 


I experienced great difficulty in tracing new teacher graduates, 
and even experienced teachers who had lost their jobs, because records 
of addresses were kept only for those who were active members of the 
teaching force. Even these records were not up to date, and at the time 
we made our sample surveys we found that some were not teaching, al- 
though classified as "Active," and others were teaching who were clas- 
sified as "Inactive" (i.e. not teaching). The records of graduates of 
the faculties are not kept up to date, there are many errors in the 
university alumni files and the data banks at the Ministry of Education 
and of the teacher associations do not retain up-to-date records of 
those who are no longer teaching. 2 Consequently our figures do not 
include those teacher graduates who accepted employment as teachers in 


jurisdictions outside Ontario, nor those who found alternative employment 


outside the school systems. Only if accurate statistics on such phenom- 
ena were available could we properly assess the employment situation of 
the teacher graduates and the general usefulness of the teacher training 


program. 


I undertook a number of surveys, 4 in all as things developed, 
starting originally with the faculties of education in what was to be a 
cooperative study of their graduates based on information from their own 
records. Since faculty records did not include recent addresses (des- 
pite assurance that they did) our initial mailing of a questionnaire 
produced so few replies that plans for the study by institutions had to 
be abandoned. The results we received, from those teaching as well as 
from those not teaching, constituted only an "accidental" sample, and 
with very small numbers, but I did have Dr. M. Gill and Dr. C. Watson 
analyze the responses. A special subsample of Queen's graduates was 
Studied by Professor W. Peruniak, but he also encountered unanticipated 


1 have just been informed that the master files of the teacher assoc- 


iations will, in future, contain continuing records of any teacher 
dismissed as surplus/redundant. 
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difficulties in tracing former students. Two other studies were based 
on the records of the Ontario Regional Offices of Employment and Immi- 
gration Canada, and of registered Canada Manpower Centre clients and 
active claimants receiving Unemployment Insurance Benefits. They were 
reported on in part in my Second Interim Report. Mr. Michael Sinclair 
did the Manpower study and Mr. Brian Wolfe the one based on unemployment 
benefits. Full reports of all four studies have, of course, been pre- 
pared and will be made available since the information gleaned -- especially 
the record of the comments of the teachers about the usefulness of the 
teacher training program -- will be of value to others when plans are 
being made to revise teacher education programs. 


The findings of the 4 studies generally do not Support the claim 
that teacher education can be considered a form of general education and 
a useful preparation for occupations unrelated to teaching. The re- 
actions of the respondents were largely negative, some even in regard to 
usefulness of their training for teaching in schools, although the 
experience gained in practice teaching was often viewed far more posi- 
tively. Admittedly, the respondents may have felt bitter and cynical 
about their experiences, and indeed some classified their undergraduate 
university education as also being of little value to them in their non- 
teaching positions. Possibly the value of both the undergraduate pro- 
grams and teacher training will become more evident as time goes on, but 
certainly the responses I received raise grave doubts in this regard. 


Although the 4 studies differed markedly in scope and in the num- 
bers of teachers or "would-be" teachers contacted, the agreement in the 
findings is striking. The majority of the respondents undertook the 
program because of a strong desire to become teachers and many were 
still, after several years, hopeful they still might be employed as 
such. The alternative forms of employment secured seemed definitely to 
be considered by them as less desirable than teaching and some of the 
results clearly indicated that the monetary rewards were definitely less 
as well. It may prove difficult to persuade these graduates that other 
occupations are worthy and rewarding, even though associated with 
"teaching" in settings other than schools, for example, in industry and 
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commerce. The survey results support the impressions I had gained from 
discussions with unemployed new graduates and with teachers declared 
surplus or redundant. 


The majority of the respondents made it clear that the practicum 
and informal features such as inter-personal skills were the only help- 
ful classes for other types of jobs. Some indicated a feeling that both 
university education and teacher training served only to make them over- 
qualified for other positions. A more realistic view of the employment 
Situation on the part of the staff of the teacher training institutions 


and a willingness by them to develop newer and more broadly-based programs, 


plus a more realistic set of job expectations on the part of the prospectiv 


applicants for enrolment, could lead to quite different attitudes and 
actions. 


Some of the respondents were bitter over the fact that they were 
not informed, or at least not better informed, about the availability of 
teaching positions. They felt it was the fault of the government and 
the faculties of education that they found themselves in the ranks of 
the unemployed, and consequently that the government and boards should 
"find" or "make" jobs for them, for example, by lowering the pupil- 
teacher ratio or getting rid of incompetent teachers. Probably the 
hardest fact for those in non-teaching jobs to accept is that their 
university and teacher training knowledge and skills will not be fully 
utilized in their new positions. It should be noted here that there was 
some indication that there is discrimination against employment of 
females in the job market, or at least that for these respondents the 
females did not fare as well as the males. 


One of the principal investigators pointed out that while there 
probably is overinvestment in teacher education, this may be true of 
other disciplines too, and consequently reductions in teacher education 
may cause equally grave spill-over problems in other fields. The ef- 
fects of loss of employment opportunities for university graduates is 
being and will continue to be felt throughout the university system, 
probably more particularly in the arts and science faculties and others 


C—O 


———— 
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of the non-professional schools. The government, therefore, may wish to 
look at the teacher training situation in light of the general picture 
of higher education and of possible overinvestment in it. 


The general background of the present position for teachers is given 
in Table 5.1, which shows the total number of teacher graduates of recent 
years (1972 to 1977) from the colleges and faculties of education in 
this province, for elementary and secondary schools separately and combined. 
Also given are the number of active graduates, i.e., those teaching in 
Ontario schools, and the number of inactive graduates, i.e., those not 
teaching in Ontario schools. (These figures do not include the grad- 
uates who have accepted employment as teachers in jurisdictions outside 
Ontario, nor those who have found alternative employment outside schools.) 
In 1977 there were only 1,292 active graduates for elementary schools 
of a total of 3,311 enrolled, or 39.02%; for secondary schools, there 
were 1,344 active graduates of a total of 3,639 enrolled, or 36.93%; for 
both types of schools, the total of active graduates was 2,636 of a 
total of 6,950 enrolled, or 37.93%. As enrolment declines, the demand 
for teachers will decrease, although not necessarily in direct propor- 
tion since the pupil-teacher ratios may be altered through the col- 
lective agreements between the teachers and their employers, the school 
boards. 


To give some indication of what the future may hold for teacher 
demand, I have shown in Table 5.2 the estimated total teaching force, 
separately for elementary and secondary schools as well as the total, as 
calculated by Professor Hansen as a basis for his FLEXOR Teacher Edu- 
cation Computer Model, 1978, to which reference will be made in greater 
detail later. For our present purposes, however, it is sufficient to 
draw attention to the estimates of the Total column, which shows a 
decrease in the teaching force from 92,626 in 1977! to an estimated 
86,090 teachers in 1990 -- a decrease of 6,536 teachers, or 7.06%. This 
decrease seems low, and indeed other estimates of the total teaching 
force, calculated on the basis of different assumptions, show an even 
greater decrease, although we must remember that the first part of the 


Ihe actual figures which have now been released for 1977 differ by 
only 0.4% from the estimated values used by Hansen. Such a Slight 
difference will not affect the validity of his results. 
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TAGE Os 2 


ESTIMATED TEACHING FORCE IN ONTARIO SCHOOLS, 
1977-2001 


YEAR SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 

| BEGINNING | 

SEPTEMBER 

1977 (EST.) 56,519 36, 108 92,627 
1978 55,683 36,814 92,497 
1979 54,894 37,101 91,995 
1980 54,566 36,667 91,233 
1981 54,425 36,113 90,538 
1982 54,771 35,068 89,839 
1983 55,176 33,868 89,044 
1984 54,754 32,770 87,524 
1985 54,286 32,405 86,691 
1986 | 54,198 32,086 86,284 
1987 | 54,337 31,968 86,305 
1988 | 54,684 31,706 86,390 
1989 | 54,995 31,255 86,250 
1990 55,521 30,569 86,090 
1991 | 55,931 30,334 86,265 
1992 56,297 30,314 86,611 
1993 56,592 30,521 87,113 
1994 56,819 30,695 87,514 
1995 56,971 31,053 88,024 
1996 56,036 31,315 88,351 
1997 57,026 31,545 88,571 
1998 56,927 31,741 88,668 
1999 56,713 31,940 88, 653 
2000 b6y4O2nincdes 320024 88,526 
2001 56,016 32,274 88,290 


Source: FLEXOR Teacher Education Computer Model - 
B.L. Hansen, 1978 
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elementary school enrolment decline had started as early as 1971. The 
actual full-time teaching force in Ontario has decreased from 93,000 
teachers on September 30, 1970, to 92,226 on September 30, 19/77 -- a 
drop of only 774 full-time teachers. During that period, however, the 
number of full-time elementary school teachers decreased by 2,535 where- 
as the number of full-time secondary school teachers increased by 1,/61 
(see Education Statistics, 1977, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Table 
5. Ol epeeroy 


The demand for newly-qualified teachers can be readily estimated 
from the enrolment projections by making certain assumptions about 
pupil-teacher ratios, withdrawal rates and acquisition factors (such as 
absorption of redundant teachers and of graduates from previous years 
who failed to get teaching jobs). At the secondary school level, by 
using historic trends as a basis, one can also project demand by major 
disciplines and by grades or levels. Such detailed projections are 
naturally subject to substantial errors, or can be if the assumptions 
are later found to be no longer valid, but they do give at least an 
indication of impending shortages and surpluses in the short-run. I had 
special tables of such detailed projections to 1987 prepared on the 
computer model used in the Department of Educational Planning at OISE 
(which they developed for the Ministry of Education), and the results 
are included in Chapter 8. Readers will note that relatively conser- 
vative enrolment projections and assumptions have been used, but that 
even so the demand for newly qualified teachers drops dramatically, 
although the total teaching force does not decrease as much as might 
have been expected. However, this simply means that the problems of 
redundancy will not be as great, not that the demand for newly qualified 
teachers will increase. Similar results are being calculated for each 
school board and will be made available to them later. It is difficult 
for every board to prepare such estimates, and accordingly I recommend: 

The Minister of Education contract with the OISE 

Department of Educational Planning (which has devel- 

oped the computer model needed and has access to all 

the data required) to prepare the calculations men- 


tioned in the above paragraph for the school boards 
each year, as a service to local planning. 
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For the secondary schools (the results have been shown Separately 
for the main subject areas in Chapter 8) one finds a Strange mixture of 
undersupply in some fields and gross oversupply in others. These 
figures, again, are being prepared for the Commission by the OISE Depart- 
ment of Educational Planning under contract with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The Ministry should have these data prepared each year for 
every school board, as part of the service specified above. Clearly, 
very careful consideration must be given to such conditions of over- 
supply and undersupply when applicants are being selected and admitted 
to pre-service training programs and when programs of retraining and 
upgrading are launched through in-service facilities. 


For a thorough follow-up study of teacher supply for the longer- 
term and of both pre-service and in-service education, including the 
costs for the teacher-training institutions as well as for the province, 
I asked Professor B.L. Hansen, of the Hansen Group of Management Con- 
sultants, to develop a complex but flexible computer model for my Com- 
mission which could also be used later, if necessary, for each of the 
institutions concerned. His model not only shows the supply of new 
teacher graduates required for each year up to the year 2001, and the 
corresponding number of admissions needed, using the enrolment pro- 
Jections for elementary and secondary schools we selected, but also 
calculates costs (total, per student enrolled and per graduate employed). 
Values are shown separately, of course, for the pre-service, in- 
service and combined results, and for elementary and secondary schools, 
Since the information for each is needed in planning for the future. 
Hansen's model, which he has called the FLEXOR Teacher Education Com- 
puter Model, has been demonstrated to the staff of each teacher training 
institution and to officials of the Council of Ontario Universities, 
since I specifically requested and authorized him to discuss its devel- 
opment and the results with them. Incidentally, the model can, I am 
sure, be easily adapted for similar use with other types of postsecon- 
dary institutions and for school boards, which means that the model will 
prove to be an extremely powerful tool for the government and other 
agencies to use in planning. 


The major assumptions made by Hansen include changes in pupil- 
teacher ratio, percentage withdrawals of teachers, retirements at age 65 
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and on 90 factor’, ratios of admission to graduates required and the 
percentage "new" teachers will be of total "new hirings". For his 10 
simulations to the year 2001, under assumptions too numerous to specify 
for each simulation, Tables 5.5B.1 to 5.B.10 in Appendix B show estimates 
of graduates required as new teachers, number of admissions to pre- 
service and in-service programs (separately for elementary, secondary 
and combined), and costs (total, per student and per graduate hired). 
Note that an in-service component was built into the model, based on the 
present programs but with an increasing enrolment over the years, So 
that the "total" admissions include this element as a sort of "floor" 
each year. The pre-service component is shown as a Separate element. 

Of the various assumptions, the most critical ones seem to be the re- 
tirement factor, percentage of new teachers assumed to be new graduates 


and ratio of admissions to graduates required. 


It is evident from the 10 sets of results shown here that unless 
one assumes that the newly graduated teachers constitute a very sub- . 
stantial portion of "new hirings" (which is unlikely during the next 10 
years and possibly 15 years), the "supply" needed is very small indeed 
and the "admissions" will drop very quickly to less than half the 
number enrolled in 1977. For instance, starting with the 1977 "“bench- 
mark" total combined pre-service admission level of 5,698 and the equiva- . 
lent 2,650 of graduates required as new teachers in 1977, the following } 
set of maximum and minimum values are secured (from Tables 5.B.1 to 5.B.10). 


—— 


: hao : : 
Total Pre-service Admissions Graduates Required as New Teachers 


Number , 4 


EE A A SS TS 


1984 1,060 | 1997 
1984 1997 
1984 1,849 | 2001 
1984 1,849 | 2001 © 
1984 1997 
1984 1997 
1984 4,623 | 2001 © 
1984 4,623} 2001 
1984 1997 


1984 


lig ats plus experience in years equals 90, a teacher may retire without 
penalty. 
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Clearly the minimum period is in all cases around 1984, and the maximum 
towards the end of the century, but the values differ tremendously, 
depending on the assumptions. Acordingly, if it were not for the as- 
sumed steadily increasing "in-service" component built into the model, 
the total enrolment would generally remain low until about 1985. The 
complete set of reports submitted by Professor Hansen is available and 
Should be carefully studied by all parties (government, universities and 
teacher associations) vitally concerned with this major problem of 
teacher demand and supply. The short-term measures recommended in my 
Second Interim Report, if implemented, will give sufficient time (at 
least two years) to complete the long-term plans for teacher education, 
to which I now turn my attention. Incidentally, in considering the 
alternatives, the cost figures should also be compared; some are pro- 
hibitively high. Of the simulations, I think 12 to 15 may be too low 
and 18 and 19 too high. Perhaps 20 and 21 will prove the most likely. 


Given the fact that Ontario has a relatively young teaching force, 
a shrinking school system is bound to produce a substantial number of 
redundant teachers. If these are to be absorbed within the system the 
job prospects for the new graduates are further reduced. Thus, the 
difficult question emerges: how far should we cut back the pre-service 
teacher education capacity at this time? Different answers emerge 
depending on what assumptions one makes and what factors one considers 
important. A quick short-term drastic solution would have been to cut 
the whole teacher training system immediately by 50%, and cut it in half 
again by 1983. The effect would be to dismantle the major part of a 
relatively new and vigorous system put together within the last decade 
at considerable cost and energy, and one that will have to be recreated 
when large numbers of the current teaching force reach retirement age, 
i.e., when the Teacher Bust follows the Teacher Boom. A less drastic 
approach would be to make a series of modest cuts in faculty size and to 
use the expert resources thus released to improve the way we handle the 
induction of young teachers into the profession, and the way we provide 
for their continuing growth and competence and, for that matter, the 
continuing in-service programs for all teachers. 
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It is clear that exact manpower planning cannot be applied to 
teacher supply, even if it were desirable to do so, because not all 
candidates admitted to teacher training graduate or use their training 
in traditional school classroom settings or in allied jobs. In 1977. 
elementary candidate admissions (see FLEXOR simulations) in the colleges 
averaged 2.14 to each graduate hired. The figure for secondary candi- 
date admissions was 2.16. It is clear that these levels of admission 
are too high. We have, therefore, run simulations on the FLEXOR Model 
for elementary admissions to go from the current 2.14 to 1.40, and 
others where they go from 2.14 to 1.25. Similarly, we have run simu- 
lations for secondary admissions to go from the current 2.16 to 2.00 and 
others -to dowtuomizy6stoul 25, 


Another important variable is the percentage of new hirings which 
should be made, or which we might expect would be made, from current 
graduates as compared with the percentage of new hirings from other 
sources, including teachers made redundant in other parts of the schoo] 
system. Many briefs pointed out that it would be detrimental to the 
quality of teaching in our schools if we should have to go through any 
prolonged period with few new graduates entering the teaching force. On 
the other hand, there is a strong sense of obligation that the number of 
practising teachers made permanently redundant should be kept as low as 
possible. With these points in mind we did simulations on the FLEXOR 
Model for admission levels assuming a gradual decrease from 50% of new 
hirings coming from the group of new graduates, down to 40%, 30% and 
20%. We also made one set at 50% throughout and another at 35% through- 
out. Factors of retirement at age 65 or of retirement under the 90 


factor were used. 


I have been influenced by the widespread opinion, expressed over 
and over again at the hearings and in the briefs, that in-service edu- 
cation is a legitimate, indeed an essential, role for the faculties of 
education as well as for OISE, more particularly under conditions of 
declining school enrolments. In the simulations, therefore, we looked 
at admissions to those institutions in both the pre-service and in- 
service categories. The in-service figures for 19/77 represent actual 
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full-time equivalents currently reported by the faculties. We have 
assumed that these would increase at approximately 5.2% per annum (an 
overall increase of 66% in the next 10 years), to a maximum of 1,700 in- 
service students. This growth should, in fact, materialize as many 
teachers, to retain their jobs or qualify for a \transfer, will need 
training in subject areas other than those for which they were originally 
certified, although such training may perhaps be taken over by the 
respective discipline departments and faculties in Arts and Science. In 
addition, the new Ministry policy expressed by the Ontario Teaching 
Certificate, under which all supplementary qualifications, including 
Type A specialization, is moved outside the basic training period, will 
intensify the requirement for this kind of service. If the government 
should accept, as many people have recommended, a policy of term certi- 
fication rather than the system of permanent certification currently in 
use, then the full-time equivalent admissions to in-service education 
would need to be greater than those shown in the tables. 


Having considered all the evidence presented I concluded that 
substantial cuts in the number of pre-service places was essential, and 
so recommended on a short-term basis in my Second Interim Report. 
However I would not cut the faculties down to a size where they were 
just sufficient to produce the modest requirements of new teachers 
needed in the next 10 years. 


I present, therefore, the following set of recommendations, most of 
which need to be considered together to clarify my proposed solution for 
the current crisis of teacher education in Ontario. It should be noted, 
in paticular, that the rejection of some of the more significant ones 
would destroy the validity of some of the other proposals; they are not 
independent of each other, and never can be. 


5.1 Supply and Demand of Teachers 


In agreement with the Ministry of Education's Committee on the 
Costs of Education, which has proposed that the Ministry divest itself 
of direct responsibility for the organization and administration of 
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programs that are within the competence and expertise of the faculties of 
education, I recommend: 

The Minister of Education close both the Toronto and 

Hamilton campuses of the Ontario Teacher Education Col- 


lege at the end of June, 1979, and transfer their pre- 
service responsibilities to the faculties of education. 


This recommendation takes on added significance following the 
institution of a single Ontario Teaching Certificate. This will require 
that a teacher-training institution prepare candidates for a broader 
spectrum of grades than before. Traditionally the Ontario Teacher Edu- 
cation College (OTEC) (and Laurentian and Nipissing faculties) have been 
staffed to offer specialized work at the primary and elementary levels 
only, and major changes would have to be made in their programs and 


staffing. 


Further, I recommend that to strengthen the in-service functions of 


the faculties of education and OISE: 


The Ministry of Education seriously consider ceasing 

to offer or contract professional development courses 
for teachers, but retain an involvement by providing 
leadership in a coordinating capacity for such programs 
offered in or by faculties of education and OISE. 


To ensure some early significant reductions in the intake of pre- 
service candidates to the training faculties I supplement the interim 
recommendations of my Second Interim Report by recommending: 


The Ministry of Education and Ministry of Univer- 
sities and Colleges establish, and announce immed- 
jately, a pre-service quota for funding for September, 
1979, and for September, 1980, which would be 50% 

less than the 1977-78 actual admissions. 


For the longer range, I recommend: 


The Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Univer- 
sities and Colleges, in consultation with the Council 
of Ontario Universities and the specific universities 
which have faculties of education, determine the mini- 
mum size of the pre-service capacity for teacher edu- 
cation which should be maintained over the next 10 
years, including specification of which faculties 
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shall be closed, if any, and the quotas for each of 
the remaining faculties, which, subject to periodic 
review, they will guarantee to fund. 


I further recommend: 


The plan in the preceding recommendation be revised 
in 1988 in accordance with the needs for pre-service 
education which seem likely for the 1990's and beyond. 


Further recommendations will call for decisions on minimum Support 
for in-service work, induction programs and research. Once these 
decisions are made a quaranteed comprehensive minimum system of teacher 
education will have been specified. In laying out such a minimum system 
care should be taken to specify the institutions to be involved and to 
ensure that the province keep capacity capable of preparing and rejuve- 
nating the profession and capable of being expanded quickly and easily 
to meet anticipated later demands as well as any unexpected temporary 
fluctuations in demand for pre-service education of teachers. 


In order that there be no misunderstanding or misrepresentation of 
the potential job market for teacher candidates, now and for the immed- 
iate future, I recommend: 


The Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Univer- 

Sities and Colleges, in consultation with the Ontario 

Teachers' Federation and the teacher training institu- 
tions, prepare an official statement of the likely re- 
quirements of teachers for the next decade, including 

the probable number of newly qualified graduates from 

the teacher training institutions who are likely to be 
appointed as teachers in our publicly supported school 
system. 


I further recommend: 


The statement called for in the preceding recommenda- 
tion be distributed to all grade 13 classes, to all 
universities through their presidents and the deans of 
arts and science and education and be published in full 
in the Ministry of Education publication Dimensions and 
through press releases and other media channels. 


In order to avoid serious oversupply in one or more subject areas, 
and possible undersupply in others, I recommend: 
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The Minister of Education and of Universities and Col- 
leges request the school boards to review and revise 
the projection of teacher demand, by subject areas, and 
this projection be up-dated and reported annually to 
the Ministry through a continuing contract with the 
OISE Department of Educational Planning. 


I recommend: 


Based on the information obtained from the reports re- 

quested in the preceding recommendation, the Ministry, 

in liaison with the training institutions, arrange co- 

ordination of the numbers being trained in various sub- 
ject areas and levels, but without applying rigid man- 

power quotas. 


5.2 Pre-service Education 


Given the modest requirements for new teachers in the years imme- 
diately ahead it is obvious that pre-service education will occupy 
considerably less faculty time during the coming decade. But even 
within this reduced emphasis there have been proposed for the pre- 
service programs some interesting and useful recommendations, which 
I accept and present below. 


As school enrolments continue to decline, effective transfer of 
teachers already in the system will depend upon the ability of the 
teacher, through his/her training and natural talents, to accept alter- 
native assignments. Teachers will have to become more generalist and 
less specialist in their capabilities, or at least hold specialties in 
several subjects or areas. With this in mind, since this condition is 
likely to continue into the foreseeable future, I recommend: 

Faculties of education revise their programs to make 


it possible for candidates to gain maximum flexibility 
in subject areas and school levels. 


Since the "persons-oriented" programs of the faculties can, and 
jndeed often have, prepared teacher graduates for useful vocations 
outside formal classroom teaching, I recommend: 


Faculties of education be encouraged to diversify their 
programs to graduate persons who are qualified for 
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education-related roles other than classroom teachers. 
Such areas might include day-care workers, welfare and 
social workers, nursery school teachers, education in 
third world countries, e.g., CUSO workers, education 
officers for industrial and commercial firms, for penal 
systems and for community literacy and adult education 
programs. 


To facilitate such diversification I recommend: 


Faculties be permitted greater freedom and flexibility 
in placing their students for the practicums associated 
with their programs and be encouraged to diversify this 
aspect of the training program. 


I also recommend: 


When a faculty develops a diversified program of the 
kind mentioned above and when it meets with the approval 
of the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Univer- 
Sities and Colleges, it be granted an additional admis- 
Sion quota above the basic pre-service quota referred 

to in earlier recommendations. 


Since we are committed to a bilingual Canada, we must do a better 
job of teaching French to English-speaking students and English to 
French-speaking students than we do at present, even during a period of 
declining school enrolments. We can succeed in doing so only by special 
efforts, beginning with teacher education. To do this and yet conserve 
our resources during these difficult years I recommend: 


One of the faculties of education be turned into a 
centre for the training of bilingual teachers for all 
the schools of Ontario. Such a school could become a 
microcosm in which candidates from both language back- 
grounds could live and work in a truly bilingual com- 
munity. Such a faculty would need to be located in a 
community which provides easy access to both languages 
and cultures. 


Keeping in mind the needs of teachers who become surplus in one 
field, I recommend: 


Faculties develop special programs so that redundant 
teachers can return to the faculties for retraining 

there or in another faculty of the university to gain 
qualifications in other fields where they may be required. 
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5.3 In-service Education and Professional Development 


As noted several times earlier in this report, throughout the 
investigations and hearings conducted by the Commission there was a 
recurring theme that faculties of education, with their Specially re- 
cruited expertise, should play a wider role in in-service and continuing 
education. - It was natural that the report from the Association of 
Deans of Education, presented through the Council of Ontario Univer- 
sities, would stress this theme, as they did when they urged the dev- 
elopment of specific plans to redirect their resources by increasing 
activities in the professional development of practising teachers. But 
teachers themselves also underline this need and cail for a more active 
role by the faculties in in-service education. Both individually and 
through their associations, teachers continue to insist that they would 
take courses they perceived as being topical, relevant and matched to 
their needs. Such statements as these were received by the Commission: 


"Faculties of education should direct their priorities more aggres- 
sively to in-service education. Their expert input as researchers, 
curriculum specialists, project coordinators and as professional develop- 
ment facilitators would be welcome." 


"Teacher preparation institutes should be called upon to a much 
greater extent to fulfil existing needs in professional development. " 


In almost all the countries where the impact of declining school 

enrolments on teacher education was investigated, there are plans to 

seize the opportunity provided by a surplus of teachers to redirect the 
activities of the staffs of the training institutions toward helping 
teachers in the field. I am satisfied that this is not a case of "make- 
work" for unemployed faculty, or "feather-bedding" as it is known in | 
labour union circles, but a genuine attempt to meet the largely unmet 
needs of practicing teachers. 
Whether they can do so without a retraining program for at least some . 
member of their staff is a moot point, and one on which I received 

conflicting advice. My opinion is that not all members of the faculty 


of education staffs can readily and easily transfer back and forth 
from pre-service to in-service education. 
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Much concern was expressed, both in Ontario and in other juris- 
dictions, over the large number of teachers who, once having obtained 
permanent certification, are reluctant to undertake further Study for 
upgrading and updating or for simple "refresher" courses. It was 
pointed out that most of the teachers participating in in-service 
activities are the most dedicated and frequently the most competent 
ones who recognize their own needs to grow and keep up-to-date or who 
recognize that promotion in the system will depend upon how they improve 
their qualifications and skills. Given a wide public dissatisfaction 
with the work being done in the schools, now being rather freely ex- 
pressed, many parents would undoubtedly welcome systematic and ongoing 
further education for all teachers. 


No automatic and regular review of a teacher's right to hold a 
certificate has apparently been provided, or even contemplated on a 
general scale. I am aware of the existing judicial and quasi-judicial 
procedures which can lead to the loss of a teaching certificate or the 
suspension of it for a period of time. But this is a “penalty approach," 
far removed from the concept of continuing academic and professional 
improvement of the teacher's qualifications and hence, presumably, of 
performance. Educators are the ones above all others who must accept 
and practise the concept of continuing education throughout their life- 
times. This will not happen by itself or by chance; it must be delib- 
erately fostered, as it is now in some other fields. 


Concern has been expressed over the lack of adequate provincial 
programs for the gradual induction of the neophite teacher during his 
first year, and indeed over the general lack of recognition of that 
need, except for a few school boards. In pre-service training there is 
only minimum contact with the classroom, which amounts to little pre- 
paration for acceptance of full responsibility for a group of students. 
Once a young person is graduated as a teacher he is, if he can find a 
job, thrust into a total responsibility for the students assigned to 
him, with little support other than the intermittent and hurried advice 
he can get from his colleagues or his principal. This lack is felt much 
longer than the first year of teaching. Some countries, e.g., West 
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Germany, devote much more time and resources than we do to the induction 
process in teacher education and several countries (e.g., Britain) are 
experimenting with new programs. Our current teacher surplus in Ontario 
provides us with an opportunity of adopting or developing an adequate 
induction program for our inexperienced teachers and for other teachers 
needing or desiring assistance of this kind if their job changes. 


Accordingly, I recommend: 


The Ministry of Education accept the principle of an 
induction program for newly qualified teachers and re- 
quest faculties of education to plan and offer these 
programs as a continuation of the practice teaching 
process. 


Having considered these views and their consequences, I recommend: 


The Ministry of Education abandon its long-standing 
policy of permanent certification of teachers in favour 
of a system of term certification which would be valid 
for five years and which would be renewable only upon 
satisfactory evidence of serious professional deve lop- 
ment activity (at least the equivalent of a six-week 
course) during the preceding period. The primary 
criteria for renewal would be evidence of continuing 
professional development and growth, not only through 
the attainment of further academic and professional 
qualifications, but through evidence of satisfactory 
and improving performance on the job (whether or not 
it be classroom teaching). 


I further recommend: 


Each faculty of education and OISE be encouraged to 

develop a substantial program of in-service and profes- 

sional development offerings for practising teachers, in- 

cluding the induction program specified in a previous : 
recommendation. This could be accomplished by the mini- | 
stries agreeing to fund a certain percentage (e.g., 20%) 
of current faculty complement for a specific and approved 
in-service education function, as is done in Scotland. 
Alternatively, but more indirectly, this could be accom- 
plished by the development of a suitable formula for 
funding in-service activities on a full-time equivalent 
basis on the same scale as pre-service activities. Of 
the two funding methods, I prefer the latter and recom- i 
mend its adoption. ; 


To facilitate an orderly development of in-service programs, there 
will have to be some systematic organization and plan. I recommend: 


ileal 


Each of the universities with a faculty of education 

and OISE be encouraged, perhaps through funding incen- 
tives, to establish a diploma or degree program in con- 
tinuing education, toward which various units of in- 
service offerings could be presented for credit. Enrol- 
ments in such diploma or degree courses be funded on 

the formula referred to in the immediately preceding 
recommendation. 


I recommend, in conjunction with the above: 


All units creditable towards a diploma cr degree in 

continuing education be approved by the appropriate 

university senate, it being understood that such units 

for credit towards the diploma only do not need to 

follow the usual full course or half course patterns 

common in most other faculties. To make in-service 

training accessible to as many teachers as possible, 

units which might be equivalent to fifth courses or 

quarter couvses be permissible towards obtaining the 

diploma. 
While I recognize the problems entailed, I hope that equivalent forms of 
flexibility can be built into the courses leading to a degree in con- 


tinuing education. 


Keeping in mind the healthy scepticism of many teachers, not only 
in Ontario but in many of the other jurisdictions which we investigated, 
of the rather esoteric nature of some of the in-service offerings of 
training colleges, I recommend: 

In planning programs of continuing education, facul- 

ties of education and OISE seek the advice and parti- 

Cipation of competent experienced teachers and admini- 


Strators along with input from their own faculty 
members. 


Joint planning is essential to the success of any in-service pro- 
gram. Acceptance by all university faculty of the legitimacy of two-way 
communication between teachers and faculties of education would do much 
to reduce the mistrust and scepticism with which many in the teaching 
profession view any activity emanating from university planning. 


In order to make resources within the faculties and OISE available 
to teachers for short professional development activities and consultations, 
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which is an equally important aspect of the in-service training program, 


I recommend: 


The Ministry agree to fund a certain percentage (say 
10%) of current faculty complement at a faculty of 
education or at OISE for a specific and approved 
development consultative service to the school system. 


I also recommend: 


The incidental expenses involved in the presentation of 
the short professional development activities mentioned 
in the preceding recommendation (excluding, of course, 
stipends for faculty members, which should not be neces- 
sary) should be covered by fees paid by the participating 
teachers. 


If it becomes policy that proof of continuing education becomes a 
requirement for renewal of certification, then the provision of such 
large-scale in-service programs will need to take place throughout the 
year. In order that teachers may be released for such courses, I 


recommend: 


Boards of education be encouraged, where necessary, 
to maintain pools of relief teachers to release 
teachers for required in-service activities. 


As teachers become redundant in a shrinking system, some at least 
could be placed on such a relief roster. I recommend: 


First year contracts for the hiring of inexperienced 
teachers be for less than full-time teaching duties (per- 
haps 1/2 or 2/3 contracts with appropriate fractional 
salaries) and that first year teachers be required to 
participate in induction programs and seminars organized 
(in cooperation with the Ministry of Education and 
teachers' federations) by faculties of education and 
OLSES 


Recognizing the tightness of many teachers' schedules, I recommend: 


Whenever possible and keeping in mind the need of 
access to special resources, faculties of education 

and OISE be encouraged to take their in-service of- 
ferings off campus to centres more accessible to many 
of their teacher clients. This applies particularly to 
the needs of teachers in Northern Ontario. 
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Perhaps one of the greatest problems in teacher education in Ontario 
has been the lack of a consultative body where representatives of all 
interested groups (i.e., the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of 
Universities and Colleges, the faculties and colleges of education, 

OISE, the teachers' federations, the school administrators, the trustees, 
etc.) could look openly at issues affecting the development of teachers 
and advise the government on policies to be adopted. At times in the 
recent past in Ontario one ministry did not seem to understand the 
policies of the other ministry. Various interest groups have approached 
a Minister with resulting suspicion and mistrust on the part of other 
interest groups of the kind of advice being given to the Minister. It 
seems to me essential that the government take the lead in creating such 
a body to add credibility to the policies the Ministry makes following 
wide consultation. I recommend, therefore: 

The Ministries of Education and Universities and Col- 

leges take steps to set up an Advisory Committee on 


the Supply and Training of Teachers, on which all appro- 
priate interested parties be represented. 1 


Many teachers are anxious that cutbacks in teacher training facul- 
ties and at OISE not affect adversely the provision and development of 
graduate studies in education. Recognizing that the growth of graduate 
studies in education over the last decade has been needed, that it is 
widely appreciated by the teaching profession and that the needs con- 
tinue and will become larger, I recommend: 

Faculties of education and OISE be encouraged to main- 

tain their programs in graduate studies in education 

at least at the current levels of admissions. 

After many years of embarrassingly limited graduate programs, which 
forced our students to attend universities in foreign countries, we have 
at last developed a program of graduate education of which we can be 
justifiably proud. We must not lose what we have gained. 


Ithe recently approved Ontario Teacher Education Forum is a move in 
the right direction and with some modifications it might become the 
nucleus of such an advisory committee. 
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Because of the pressures of pre-service instruction, most of the 
faculties of education have not felt able to undertake the amount of 
research they have wanted to do and for which they have many qualified 
staff members. Now that pre-service requirements will be considerably 
curtailed, faculties should be able and willing to take on a larger 
share of applied education research. Since this is a legitimate uni- 
versity role, which should strengthen not only the faculty itself but 
benefit the school system as a whole, I recommend: 

Faculties of education and OISE be encouraged to ex- 

pand their activities in education research, and all 

staff members have equal rights to apply for contract 


research funds and general research funds provided by 
ministries and other granting bodies. 


If, in making its decisions for the future of pre-service and in- 
service teacher education, the government decides that it must close out 
certain colleges or faculties, or if in reducing the scale of operations 
redundancies occur for some staff, then it may be argued that some 
provision should be made by the government for compensation of those 
persons whose careers are so affected. In Europe! (in England, Scot- 
land, Sweden, Denmark and Germany), it is accepted that the government 
has a responsibility to carry the salaries of all persons regularly 
employed in teacher education whose careers are dislocated by decisions 
of the government and who are unable to find alternative suitable em- 
ployment (see this Commission's Information Bulletin #10 by Dr. V. 

Ready on Crombie Compensations in England). If salaries are not guaran- 
teed, then reasonable severance payments or retraining grants and other 
assistance in securing employment is provided. I therefore recommend: 

The Ministries consider the development of an ap- 

propriate policy of compensation for all those in 

teacher education who become redundant because of 

Ministry decision and who are unable, even with assis- 


tance, to find reasonably equivalent alternative 
employment. 


I am not convinced that under our circumstances salary continuation 


policy without limit is justified. I would insist, however, that some 


form of compensation and assistance in securing alternative forms of 


Ithe faculty members and teachers there are frequently civil servants. 
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employment is not only justified but a right the employee can expect. 
This is a general problem which will face other university faculties and 
may have to be settled within the university System as part of some 
general agreement with government. 


Appendix 5.A 


The cumulative effect of these recommendations will be a smaller 


teacher 
a major 


education capacity for Ontario, and within this reduced capacity 
shift away from pre-service teaching toward in-service and 


professional development activities (including induction procedures for 


new teachers) and toward diversified education-related programs and 


research. A hypothetical application of these recommendations to a 


faculty 


might produce the following result: 
Current Budget 


Pre-Service Course Funding - 80% $ 1,600,000 
In-Service Course Funding - 10% 200,000 
Graduate Studies - 10% 200,000 


$ 2,000,000 


Assuming a decision by government to cut back teacher education 


spending by 20% (constant dollars) a new budget might assume this form: 


New Budget 


(based on application of recommendations in this report) 


Pre-Service Funding - 50.0% $ 800,000 


In-Service Funding - 20.0% 320,000 
Graduate Studies = 122.5% 200,000 (maintained at current 
Diversified Programs - 7.5% 120,000 
Research - 10.0% 160,000 


$ 1,600,000 


Such an allocation shows a sharp decline in pre-service activity, 


which would be in line with new teacher requirements. It also shows 


how, with guaranteed financial support from the ministries, the talents 


of the faculty could be put to effective and much needed continuing sup- 


port for the profession. It would permit the faculty to maintain the 


essential nucleus of tenured staff needed to maintain quality programs. 


Other staff, as needed, could be seconded or added on short-term appoint- 


ments. 


Such an arrangement would also provide flexibility to meet 


unexpected shifts in demand from one sector of faculty activity to 


another. 
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Appendix 5.B 


Tables of FLEXOR Teacher Education Computer Model Simulations 
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Chapter 6 


Implications of Declining School Enrolments for the 
Education of Supervisory and Other School Officers 


I have included in this section all officers of the board, by 
whatever title they may be called: e.g., director, associate or assis- 
tant director, superintendent, assistant superintendent, coordinators, con- 
sultants, principals, vice-principals and department heads. One of the 
most significant common characteristics is that they all hold teaching 
certificates and have, therefore, undertaken basic teacher education 
training. In nearly all cases they will have served as classroom teachers, 
often for many years and almost invariably with distinction. They will 
have been specially selected for their new positions in the hierarchical 
structure of a board's administration, and the paths they will have 
followed constitute the upwards mobility pattern traditionally found in 
school systems. 


With the whole teaching force to draw upon for applicants the 
supply of potential supervisory officers is automatically guaranteed and 
there is no implication from declining enrolments that the supply will 
be greatly affected, except in terms of characteristics such as age and 
experience as the whole teaching force ages over the years. The demand 
is another matter. With enrolments in a steady state or in decline, 
there will be little or no demand for additional supervisory staff, only 
for replacements. Non-replacement, of course, is the favourite and 
least painful means of reducing staff, which will be necessary if finan- 
cial constraints force the hand of a board or, more frequently, shrinkage 
in other parts of the education system makes it imperative to reduce 
staff in this category also. We were informed by boards and their 
senior officials at the public hearings that, in fact, the shrinkage of 
staff at this level was, as far as possible, proportional to the declines 
in enrolment. Some exceptions were found, naturally, because under 
unusual circumstances the administrative burdens are definitely not 
reduced proportionately, and certainly not necessarily immediately, 
when enrolment declines occur. The actual numbers of such staff in the 
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province since 1972, as given in official reports, is shown in Table 6.1, 
and it is clear that there have been fluctuations over the years. 


One of the most serious implications of steady-state or declining 
enrolment is obviously that very few positions at the supervisory level 
become vacant, especially under present circumstances when practically 
all the administrative and supervisory officers are relatively young men 
and women. There won't be openings to any extent unless special efforts 
are made to introduce vertical mobility through term appointments. Unless 
mobility is instituted, including the lateral kind created by transfers 
Or exchanges across systems or boards for short or long periods, why 
provide education programs for these officers other than refresher or 
updating courses? Seven courses were offered for principals-to-be by 
the Ministry of Education this past summer, with 100 or more "aspiring 
principals" in each. But schools are being twinned and closed, not new 
ones built, so the chances of getting a principalship are slim indeed. 

I visited nearly all of these courses in Southern Ontario this summer 
and although I was impressed with the calibre of candidates attending, I 
was concerned about the value of the course at this time. 


No matter what is done about mobility, neither declining enrolment 
nor any other factor would lead one to suggest these officers should not 
be teachers first, with a considerable number of years' experience to 
their credit, before being considered for promotion. If training is to 
be provided, therefore, it simply must be of the in-service type, of 
which these courses for principals are very effective examples. Of 
course, the consultants and coordinators, depending upon their specialty, 
would be provided with a different form of in-service training, probably 
at one of the faculties of education or at the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education. It should be noted here that there is considerable 
merit to the plea for greater emphasis on internship (a form of learning 
on the job, preferably combined with a program of formal instruction, 
e.g., in curriculum or in teaching techniques). Again, however, I raise 
the question of why we should provide such programs when the numbers of 
openings are going to decline because of financial cutbacks as well as 
declining enrolments, and those in the positions are going to be there 
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for many years. As I have said so many times in my addresses, mobility 
in the school system has practically vanished and the structure has 
frozen solid because of concern over job security. 


I do not mean to imply that workshops, conferences, seminars and 
the programs given by OCLEA (the Ontario Council for Leadership in Edu- 
cational Administration), for example, should be discontinued forthwith. 
On the contrary, those in Supervisory positions badly need this form of 
in-service training to help keep up their interest and morale as the 
system winds down, if for no other reasons. Even the very senior admini- 
Strators -- the directors of education and assistant directors -- are 
quite young, many of them having been appointed since 1969. There is 
not much promise of natural attrition under these circumstances, unless 
perchance the strains of coping with decline age them prematurely. - 


Accordingly, I recommend: 


Unless automatic vertical mobility is introduced into 
the system and enforced, al] Programs aimed at producing 
more trained supervisory officers be severely curtailed 
for the next five years. 


On the other hand, I recommend: 


Programs of in-service training for the incumbents be 
continued and their continuing professional education 

be encouraged through study leaves and the raising of 
expected levels of qualifications to include graduate 
courses at the master's and doctorate levels, as well as 
through workshops, conferences, other short courses and 
exchange arrangements. This would not mean any marked 
departure from existing practices, except possibly for 

a greater emphasis on graduate studies in education. 


Finally, I recommend: 


In all programs of in-service education particular at- 
tention be paid to the new problems of management in 

a steady-state or shrinking school system. Under these 
conditions new situations arise for which the traditional 
solutions may not be appropriate. Included in these 


ee 


Ing I write these lines, I have become aware of the very large numbers 
of directors who have either resigned or taken another position. The 
Stresses associated with management of decline may be greater than I 
had thought. 
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programs should be a focus on the new form of management, 
through consultation and consensus, which must follow 

as we move from the bureaucratic to the political model 
of school administration. 


I recognize full well that many of our supervisory officers wil] 
lose their positions during the next decade and will require retraining 
or updating courses as they move down the ladder to junior positions, 
many back in the classrooms. If the cycle of vertical and lateral 
mobility for which I will be pressing in Chapter 8 is introduced, an 
extensive program of in-service education of "would-be" as well as "have- 
been" supervisory officers will also be required. This will cost money, 
but in my view it will be money very well spent. Il do not think there 
need be extra cost if the efforts now being expended are simply chan- 
nelled into these new and more productive directions and towards serving 
these new and much needed purposes. Returns to the school system through 
the introduction of flexibility of movement, which would open otherwise 
lost opportunities for advancement and restore morale and dedication as 
well as produce new ideas and initiatives, would more than repay in 
improved quality of education the paltry few dollars extra, if any, 
which might be required. I am proposing, in effect, a change in direc- 
tion of present efforts, not the addition of an extra burden. 


Chapter 7 


Implications of Declining School Enrolment 
for the Administration of the School System 


The Ministry of Education 


Direct effects of declining enrolment on the Organization of the 
Ministry of Education are rather few in number. However, the indirect 
psychological effect of dealing always with a Shrinking system and 
knowing that decline -- or at best a steady-state System -- will be the 
pattern for many years, will almost certainly have deleterious effects 
on attitudes and morale of staff, due to the almost complete lack of 
promotion possibilities. Special efforts, similar to those recommended 
for school boards, will have to be made by the Minister to combat the 
negative effects,of suchsa.spirite 


The biggest problem for the Ministry, in both the central office 
and perhaps to a greater extent in the regional offices, will arise 
from financial constraints. The Ministry, after all, is totally de- 
pendent on the Provincial Treasurer for revenue; it cannot levy local 
taxes to recover losses sustained in the budget cuts imposed year after 
year. 


But there is no cause for consideration of restructuring, either 
centrally or in the regional offices. There will, however, be a need 
for added emphasis on the planning and provision of greater assistance 
to those boards which need help in development of plans (demographic, 
building and finance) and in implementation of the curriculum guidelines 
and preparation of curriculum materials. This can be accomplished, in 
my Opinion, through a reassignment of duties and shifts of existing per- 
sonnel. The "monitoring" process upon which the Ministry seems already 
to have embarked should receive greater emphasis, from the point of view 
in particular of coordination of efforts of the various bodies and 
agencies and development of a spirit of cooperation in undertaking the 
tasks of common interest. In its initial phases, this need not cost 
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more money, unless imposed on a "crash" or "emergency" basis, and in the 
long run will save money through elimination of duplication of effort by 
the Ministry and the boards. ! The regional offices will prove inval- 
uable, in fact essential, in this thrust. My impression of their work 
js that it is excellent, of great assistance to the school boards (and 
consequently to the Minister), and that they would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to extend the services of this kind which they have already begun 
to provide. Therefore I recommend: 

The regional offices be strengthened to the fullest ex- 

tent possible within the existing financial guidelines 

to help school boards develop demographic, building and 


finance plans, implement curriculum guidelines and pre- 
pare curriculum materials. 


In my Second Interim Report I made it clear that, in my opinion, 
the Minister of Education should retain and where necessary regain 
greater control over certain matters of general public concern. My 
feelings that this was an essential move have been strengthened during 
recent months, and I hope she will accept my recommendations to exercise 
more control on matters such as current and capital expenditure plans, 
curriculum and curriculum materials and the conditions of employment of 
teachers and other staff by school boards. To do so need not involve 
the employment of more staff, but rather a reassignment or clearer 
definition of the responsibilities of existing staff. 


Frankly, from the representations made to me in written briefs and 
jn discussions and correspondence, I am convinced that most school 
boards and their officials would welcome the assumption of a more active 
role by the Ministry. Possibly their taste of nearly unrestricted 


1, prime example comes to mind of the regional director who carefully 
assigned segments of curriculum development to different boards and 
then collected the findings and materials and shared them among all 
the boards. 


2 prudence and common sense alone, for example, would dictate that she 


exercise some control over the salaries of board employees. At pre- 

sent the general legislative grants are controlled through limits, 

but on the other hand government is required by law to pay, on behalf 

of teachers, a 6% pension contribution and guarantee the pension fund, 

for salaries locally determined and over which it can exercise no control. 
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freedom has turned sour under the pressures of declining enrolment 
problems, but I think it goes beyond that to a full recognition of the 
Ministry as the senior partner in the enterprise, with broader re- 
sources and a wider view. There is, it seems, a genuine feeling that 

the senior partner does have rights and responsibilities which the public 
expects it to exercise and discharge effectively. There seems little 
doubt that the general public would be genuinely relieved by this change 
in role and would feel that its interests would thereby be more fully 
considered and protected. 


Accordingly, I repeat below, unchanged, the recommendations I made 
in my Second Interim Report in regard to the activities of the Ministry: 


(1) Initiate immediately a sustained effort to promote 
decentralized political solutions to emerging local 
and provincial problems associated with declining 
enrolments, in particular, problems of coordination 
and cooperation. Begin the organization of many 
sessions for discussions, negotiation and trade- 
offs to deal with specific inter-board and inter- 
interest group issues. Encourage board level admini- 
Strators and Ministry of Education officials to take 
the initiative in promoting these activities. 


(2) Take steps to increase the Ministry's control over 
certain finance-related decisions, including the 
use and sale of school buildings and sites and the 
working conditions and benefits of school staff 
members, such as pensions, termination gratuities 
and like arrangements. 


(3) Do what is in the Ministry's power to facilitate the 
emergence of a strong province-wide trustees organi- 
zation that can speak with one voice and play an 
important political role. 


Recent rapid changes in the regional offices, especially changes 
in their functions, have weakened them and made it difficult for their 
loyal and efficient staff to discharge all their responsibilities ef- 
fectively, especially on the overload basis some seem to have adopted 
as the norm. Yet in these critical times we need those regional of- 
ficers more than ever before. The Minister of Education faces a most 
difficult decision -- whether to decentralize many operations to the 
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regional offices or to centralize all of them in the Mowat Block. 
Frankly, I prefer a decentralized system and always have, and accordingly 
I recommend: 

The operations of the regional offices be extended to 

provide greater assistance to the local school boards, 


if necessary through staff transfers from the central 
Toronto office. 


I recommend further: 


The Minister review the objectives and operations, 
including in particular the staffing complement, of 
the central office and of the regional offices to 
determine the extent to which decentralization in 
appropriate areas is functional. 


The School Boards 


A. Composition, Powers and Duties 


Declining enrolments have very few implications for the structure 
of school boards we have developed in this province, save perhaps for 
the odd "isolate board" in northern Ontario which may disappear, or 
simply discontinue operations but continue "on paper’. 


The move in 1969 to county and district boards, and the equivalent 
for separate schools, went far towards equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity and tax resources. The change also permitted a very marked 
improvement in the quality of education. But although it was recognized 
that many of the problems in education which plagued us over the years 
could be solved far more easily under this new system, no one at that 
time, to my knowledge, had considered the possibility of a period of 
rapidly declining enrolments with new problems and difficulties. Yet 
these larger units have also given most boards the resources and flexi- 
bility, not to mention the variety of conditions, which make it possible 
to cope more easily with the conditions arising from declining enrol- 
ments. Many areas have, in total, a stable enrolment base which pro- 
mises to change very little during the rest of this century, whereas 
others are able to balance with ease losses in one part of their area 
with gains in another (ences Peel, south vs. north; Simcoe, south vs. 
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north; Scarborough, south and west vs. north and east). Not that the 
problems are avoided entirely, of course, and new ones pertaining to 
busing of younger children in particular do arise, but overall any board 
of this stable-state category will find itself ina fairly comfortable 
and fully viable position. Such does not hold true for boards in most 
of our large cities where declines in enrolment combined with increases 
in the migrant populations give rise to many new and complex problems, 
aggravated by declining enrolments in the older sections of the cities 
and adjoining suburbs to the point where "neighbourhood" schools have to 
be closed. 


Members of the public unaware of the legal and constitutional 
rights of the Roman Catholic Separate School supporters, and of their 
clearly expressed legitimate desire to provide a full Catholic education 
for every Catholic child, may question the existence of our two Systems 
-- public and separate schools. This questioning is not a new phenom- 
enon, but it is given added force by the pressures of declining enrol- 
ments in the publicly-supported school system, especially when these 
are accentuated by the voluntary transfer of a relatively large number 
of Catholic children to the separate school system, i.e., their parents 
become separate school supporters. Only in rare instances were the 
questions based on intolerance and bigotry characteristic of earlier 
days. I am heartened by the decrease in animosity and bitterness be- 
tween the two systems compared to what I found only 30 years ago during 
my service with the Hope Commission's examination of education in Ontario. 


Strong efforts are sometimes made to force the sharing with the 
public school board of a single school building and site, or the rental 
of space in public school facilities by separate school boards. The ad- 
vocates of such measures tend to overlook the difficulty -- and under 
some conditions, the impossibility -- of maintaining the essence of a 
Catholic school which is deemed so essential if religion and education 
are viewed as inseparable. Despite the problems with space that have 
arisen, particularly in the more sparsely populated areas and recently 
even in large urban centres such as Ottawa and Toronto, we must abide by 
the conditions of our 135-year-old dual system and learn to live with 
and even gain in the balance of advantages and disadvantages. 
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There is another reason I am not suggesting changes. The separate © 
schools are not generally suffering from declining enrolments, and on a 
province-wide basis are unlikely to experience marked declines until 
towards the end of the century, depending in part upon the religion 
of immigrants from other lands. It is true that some separate school 
boards are suffering severely because of population shifts (as in Ottawa 
and Windsor) or sparsity of the Catholic population in some rural areas 
and in northern Ontario. But even in those cases there are no implica- 
tions from either steady-state or declining enrolment which would lead 
to changes in the structure of the separate school system. There is an 
jtem of unfinished business with the government in regard to Catholic 
secondary schools, i.e., grades 11, 12, and 13, but this matter is be- 
yond my terms of reference since it is not related in any way to de- 
clining enrolments. My only comment is to note that the government has 
recently reiterated its traditional policy on this point. 


In the case of the Franco-Ontarian students, the introduction of 
French language secondary schools has given rise to something of an 
anomaly in structure. For the most part Franco-Ontarian children attend 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools for elementary education, JK to grade 8, 
then switch almost wholly to publicly-supported French language sec- 
ondary schools which extend from grades 9 to 13. 


The recent establishment of these French language secondary schools 
has meant a very rapid increase in enrolment in them, starting from the 
zero of a few years ago. That gives, or could give, the false impression 
of a rapid increase in the number of Franco-Ontarian children. As made 
clear in my First Interim Report, the historic trend and the projections 
show substantial losses of students in elementary and secondary schools 
attended by French-speaking children. In tables, charts and in the 
discussion in the text accompanying these, we made it clear that the 
fertility rate for our Franco-Ontarian citizens seems lower than the 
average for the province and apparently has been for some few years. 
Their fertility rates seem to parallel very closely those of the French- 
speaking population of Quebec, which are now the lowest in Canada. 
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There is no clear evidence of an increase in the number of live births 
in Quebec in recent years (i.e., up to the end of the first quarter of 
1978), and their net interprovincial migration of children as well as 
their net total migration have been a fairly high negative amount for 
some time. 


If our Franco-Ontarian citizens follow the patterns of the Quebecois 
we must anticipate a steady continued decline in enrolments to 1986, and 
probably for the rest of this century, in French language secondary 
schools as well as in French language elementary schools. Being a 
minority group of the school population to begin with, this poses a pro- 
blem: in 1977 the enrolment in all French language schools constituted 
only 5.3% of the total school enrolment of the province, although at the 
1971 census the population of French ethnic origin constituted 9.6% 
of the total population of the province. The fear of the Franco-Ontarians 
that they are rapidly being assimilated into the English-speaking popu- 
lation is fully supported by official statistics such as those above and 
in the following footnote. However, if one compares the 1971 census 
results for the percentage of language most often spoken at home 4 with 
that of the percentage of school enrolment in 1977, it could be argued 
that a higher proportion than anticipated of the Franco-Ontarian child- 
ren are attending French language schools.¢ If this be true, and I 
sincerely hope it is, perhaps the trend towards full assimilation has 
not only been halted but actually reversed in the case of the children. 
The present government policy towards the French language seems to be 
working successfully. 


I commissioned a study (Working Paper #22) of the Franco-Ontarian 
situation by a special committee, under the joint chairmen Dr. Robert 
Dixon and Monsieur Andre Lecuyer, which made an excellent and exhaustive 


lor those classified as French ethnic origin, only 67.5% were reported 
(under Official Language) as speaking "French only" or "Both English 
and French," and only 44.7% of them reported French as the "Language 
Most Often Spoken at Home". 


chess than half (44.7%) Franco-Ontarians speak French most often at home. 
If the French ethnic population of Ontario is 9.6 of total population, 
it might be expected that less than half of those would be attending 
French language schools. But enrolment at French language schools is 5.3% 
of the total school enrolment. The 5.3% is more than half the 9.6%. 
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assessment of the situation and, as I had encouraged them to do, pre- 
sented a set of recommendations of their own. I most sincerely appre- 
ciate their efforts and commend their report to the earnest and sym- 
pathetic consideration of the Minister of Education and her Cabinet 


colleagues. 


The implications of declining enrolment for Franco-Ontarians are 
discouraging, especially if viewed as a long-term trend. Even with the 
present numbers it is extremely difficult to provide adequate school 
facilities in the sparsely populated and isolated parts of Ontario 
(which, geographically, means most of it). The difficulties are high- 
lighted in a study I received from the Nipissing District Roman Catholic 
Separate School Board?, entitled New Dimensions, a report from the Com- 
mittee on Assimilation which they set up in November, 1977, and which 
reported on April 27, 1978. (The project director was Madame Laura 
Gueguen-Charron, assisted by three women and two men). The members of 
the committee firmly believed that the measures they proposed for the 
schools "will halt the process of anglicization and will improve re- 
lations between the two linguistic groups by promoting mutual respect". 
They admit that the general program they recommend is an ambitious one 
and that they have placed the whole responsibility on the French-language 
schools. One of their major recommendations, in fact, calls for 

"the formation of a French language, denominational school system 

from kindergarten to grade 13". 

But they did not recommend a separate board for the French language 
schools. The committee also recognized the complex problems which arise 
when the school population comprises the "obviously Francophone," the 
"nartially anglicized," and the "virtually anglicized". But they have 
not, in my opinion, nor has the Dixon-Lecuyer committee, understood 
fully and accepted the implications of the extent of the declines in 
enrolment faced by the French language schools, and for which I gave 


MH certainly appreciated and welcomed the receipt of the report of this 
study, but the readers must remember that I neither initiated the study 
nor supported it financially from funds of the Commission on Declining 
School Enrolments in Ontario. Frankly, I was very pleased to note that 
the board had itself perceived the need and went ahead with the survey. 
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projections in my First Interim Report. The work of my Commission was 
known to both groups, as was the extent of the probable decline in 
enrolment, and the Nipissing group quite clearly understood that the 
decline would accentuate their problems, as they expressed in the 
following paragraphs (p.30): 
"This decrease could have a very harmful effect on the situation 
of the Franco-Ontarians who are already widely dispered through- 
out this vast region (Nipissing). School boards may decide to 
close down French schools or integrate them within the English 
Schools. Other problems might arise with respect to the elim- 
ination of programs and options as well as the reduction in the 


number of French education specialists. These measures must be 
prevented at all costs. 


We have already pointed out the importance of homogeneous French 
schools and the harmful effects of mixed schools. The Franco- 
Ontarian identity of the existing schools must not be destroyed by 
a reshuffling which would encourage assimilation. The school is a 
cultural centre which must not be lost to the community. 


The Ministry figures (of decline) show that if the present pupil- 
teacher ratio is maintained along with the current average rate of 
registration, approximately 50 elementary and 10 secondary schools 
are destined to disappear. It is obvious that a certain degree of 
reshuffling of Francophone pupils in large centres where Franco- 
Ontarians are in sufficient numbers could be accomplished without 
undue harm, but the same criteria must not be rigidly applied in 
areas of lower Francophone density." 


The problems are well stated, and just as clearly stated in even 
more detail, in the Dixon-Lecuyer report. I am sympathetic towards the 
aspirations of the Franco-Ontarians and understand their fears of 
assimilation, but some situations are developing for which there can be 
no solution to meet their needs and desires. The combination of de- 
clining enrolment and sparsity of population can be a disastrous one for 
the French language schools. We must accept that this is so and live 
with the consequences. The facts indicate that the proposal to es- 
tablish a separated French language school system, presumably dependent 
for local support solely upon the taxes of the Francophone Supporters, 
would be an extremely unwise move since, except for the very few areas 
where the Francophone population is congregated in large numbers, the 
system would be, from its inception, a very weak one. It will be far 
wiser and more reasonable for the Francophones to build upon the strength 
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and support of the other separate school supporters in elementary edu- 
cation and upon all the taxpayers in the case of secondary schools. The 
fact is that the Francophones are too few in number and too weak in 
financial resources to "go it" on their own, which may be a bitter pill 
to swallow, but as I see it there is no viable alternative to the pre- 
sent organization of school boards and units of administration. 


I was appalled, quite frankly, at some of the situations described 
to us in northern Ontario and in the isolated rural areas of southern 
Ontario. Pupils are divided between public and separate schools, be- 
tween elementary and secondary schools, between English and French 
language schools. With French immersion classes demanding separated 
facilities, the English language schools are divided again. (Inter- 
estingly, I sensed no particular eagerness on the part of the Franco- 
phones to accept the French immersion classes of Anglophones into their 
schools or to admit large or even small numbers of Anglophones who 
desire to learn French by attending French language schools.) Dwindling 
financial resources combined with dwindling numbers of students spell 
coordination and consolidation of efforts to me, not further subdivisions 
into fragmented splinters which are not viable. 


B. Administrative Staffing 


Although declining enrolments may have few, if any, implications 
for the school board structures, there are definite implications for the 
administrative organization of each school board. As a result, I 
commissioned two studies on administrative organization under conditions 
of declining enrolment. | Most of the findings relate more to the edu- 
cation of administrative officers and to their employment and have been 
utilized in Chapters 6 and 8. Only the results relevant to administration 
organization will be discussed here. The scope in this part is broad 
enough to include directors, superintendents, other supervisory officers 


lia) Scott, J. Glenn, Hickcox, Edward S., McLeod, Gerald T., and Ryan, 
Doris W: The Impact of Declining Enrolments on School Governance 
and Administration in Ontario, Working Paper #9, April, 1978. 

(b) Brown, Alan F., O'Toole, Padraig, and DeFour, Reginald: The Impact 
of Declining Enrolment Upon the Principal and Vice-Principal in 
Ontario with Implications and Alternatives, Working Paper #13, 

May, 1978. 
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and consultants and coordinators, i.e., the whole category above the 
classroom teacher, with the exception of department heads in Secondary 
schools. 


In my Second Interim Report I discussed at some length the pro- 
posals relating to the models of administrative structure common] y 
employed, i.e., the bureaucratic and hierarchical versus the "political," 
and recommended recognition of our move towards the latter form and 
further encouragement of this change. What this primarily involves, of 
course, 1S greater cooperation and coordination of efforts, not only 
between levels of staff within the system of a single board, but more 
especially cooperation between the Ministry of Education and the school 
boards, among school boards throughout the province, and more parti- 
cularly between board officers and other staff in making mutually 
beneficial arrangements, long-term or short-term. At the public hearings 
and in meetings with other groups I sensed a feeling that in some of the 
arrangements insisted upon today by the Ministry there was the danger 
of far too much costly and wasteful duplication of effort and that most 
could be avoided if there were closer working relationships and coordi- 
nation. There was also a strong feeling expressed by some boards (the 
smaller and weaker financially, generally) that they wanted and needed 
assistance from consultants and coordinators employed by the regional 
office, and that they should not be forced to appoint and pay for such 
officers themselves. What this means, of course, is an acceleration of 
the move towards the political model, of consultation and decision by 
consensus, and of cooperation and coordination encouraged and sponsored 
where need be by the Ministry of Education and its regional offices. 
Undoubtedly, one of the implications of declining enrolment is greater 
impetus in this direction. 


Naturally, the new directions could have profound effects on the 
administrative organization of board officers and could mean the dis- 
appearance of some categories. At one extreme the organization could 
consist of the director of education alone (with assistance in business 
affairs, of course) and the principals of his schools who assume the 
duties formerly assigned to other supervisory officers, including the 
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functions of curriculum development. The main function of the principal, 
of course, is managerial, dealing chiefly with interpersonal relation- 
ships within his school. This will not change, no matter what the 


organization may become. 


One obvious implication of declining enrolments is a reduction in 
the administrative staff, in the central office and even down to the 
level of principals and vice-principals. This seems to me a reasonable 
expectation and almost essential if the numbers of other staff (e.g., 
teachers) have been reduced substantially. This requires a careful 
assessment of needs and functions, not a haphazard "chopping" of staff; 
a position should be eliminated only if there exists a plan for the 
essential duties to be carried out by others. Accordingly, I recom- 
mend: 

Each school board in the province be required by the 

Minister of Education to conduct a thorough "needs as- 

sessment" of the positions and functions of its admini- 

strative staff, from the position of vice-principal to 

that of director, and prepare a plan for the short-term 

and long-term future of the staffing of its schools and 

central office(s). The needs assessment and plan be 

reviewed and revised, as necessary, every three years 

and in each case a copy of the assessment and of the 

staffing plan be filed, for evaluation and approval, 


with the Ministry of Education through its regional 
office. 


It seems feasible that many of the functions and duties of con- 
sultants and coordinators attached to the central offices of boards 
could be assumed by the experienced and professional teaching staffs of 
the schools and that school principals could assume more of a system- 
wide management role, replacing many of the supervisory officers at- 
tached to the central office. Declining enrolment carries with it the 
clear implication that we move in this direction as speedily as possible, 
not only to streamline operations and save money but to make greater use 
of the human resources available and provide greater challenges as well 
as opportunities to the staffs. Accordingly, I recommend: 

In conducting its needs assessment and in preparing 


its staffing plan, the school board operate on the as- 
sumption that more of the responsibilities be delegated 
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to staff at the school level and that the Ministry of 
Education in its evaluation and approval of each plan 
bear this in mind. 


I also recommend: 


The Minister ensure that where emergency or crisis con- 
ditions of short duration arise, appointments of staff 
by boards to deal with them be on a short-term task- 
determined basis only. 


GC! The North 


Northern Ontario has many special problems. I have been able to 
discuss relatively few of them. Declining enrolments have hit the 
school boards hard, in many cases turning a difficult task into an 
impossible one, even for the North where the "impossible" somehow seems 
to be commonplace. I am very concerned about the quality of education 
which can be provided in many of the far-flung outposts, even with the 
complementary services of ETV, radio and correspondence courses, and, of 
course, a greater use of computers in education. When the natural 
resources are mined out and an exodus of population (especially of 
young people) occurs, then the future is grim indeed for the education 
of the few children remaining there (and of the native Indian and 
Inuit children and adults as well). Money helps, but it is not the 
full answer. Even the greater use of boarding facilities in the larger 
centres presents hardships and hazards, and tearing families apart -- 
even with the best of intentions -- may in the long run do more harm 
than good. I have the uneasy feeling that this is another case where 
education must follow economic and social change. It may even be that 
we must accept the wholly unpalatable truth that for economic reasons, 
we simply cannot guarantee the desired high quality of education in 
those places. 


D. Large and Small Boards 


My original impression was that declining enrolments would have 
greater implications for small than for large boards. Our studies, 
which comprise a rather thorough investigation, indicate the contrary, 
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and I accept -- with some surprise -- that this is so. The impact has 
struck with almost stunning force on the large boards, those in the 
large urban centres and in many of the adjacent large (older) suburban 
areas. Financially, of course, they have always had the greatest re- 
sources. (Many really need no help from the province, and should, on 
an equalization formula basis, provide funds to be distributed to other 
less fortunate parts of the province.) They have also traditionally 
been wealthy in supplementary human resources -- supervisory officers, 
specialists, consultants, coordinators and so on. Now they face the 
prospect of a most unwelcome shrinkage in enrolment of 50% to more than 
60%, with no relief in sight in this century or the next, unless the 
whole city is destroyed and rebuilt as a place in which young couples 
can live and raise a family. 


It will be a painful process for the urban school authorities to 
wind down their huge systems of schools, teachers and administrators and 
preside over the partial liquidation of their education empires. But so 
jt must be and the sooner they start the better for all of us. The 
hardest aspect for them to swallow will be the pill of "share the 
wealth". They have concentrations of wealth in the form of industrial 
and commercial assessment that will not disappear, but without the 
children to educate and the associated responsibilities, are they to be 
left to enjoy the wealth alone when their charges have become the re- 
sponsibility of others? As I indicated in my Second Interim Report, I 
think otherwise; a radical change must be made in our system of edu- 
cation finance. I will return to this point in Chapter 10, on Implications 
for School Finance, and give my recommendations for reform there. 


The cost of implementing the recommendations made in this chapter 
wil] be minimal at the local level and at the provincial level. Indeed, 
there should be substantial savings accruing from some of the adminstrative 
changes proposed. What I envisage, of course, are some savings through 
reordering of some functions and tasks and the consequent elimination of 
duplication. 


Chapter 8 


Implications of Declining School Enrolment for 
Staffing the Schools of the System 


8.1 Regular Classroom Teachers, Other Teachers, and Size of Classes 


In the section of this chapter on Administrative Staff (8.3, p. 231), 
I show the number of regular classroom teachers in comparison with the 
number of administrators, supervisors, etc. In each case a ratio can be 
calculated showing what amounts to a pupil-teacher ratio, since Super- 
visors and administrators holding teaching certificates are normal ly 
classified as "teachers". I have been unable to locate in the Annual 
Reports of the Minister of Education (Education Statistics, Ontario) 
Similar detailed figures. For example, the Report for 1976 contains the 
statistics shown in Table 8.1, where the teaching staff is classified by 
"position," but, unfortunately the footnote to Table 5.45, su) TASS Oh? 
that Report warns that the data “are derived from a separate reporting 
System. The above data should be used only as an indication of the 
distribution of teaching staff by type of duty." Frankly, I am amazed 
at the lack of accurate data in regard to such an important matter, and 
I recommend: 

The Minister of Education take steps at once to ensure 

that proper records of job classifications are made in 


the Ministry and maintained, and the results published 
annually. 


I recommend further: 


Pupil ratios be calculated and reported for each type 

of position, based on September 30 enrolment figures. 
Since the figures in Table 8.1 agree very closely with those reported in 
the section on Administrative Staff, presumably one can place some faith 
in the results shown and conclusions drawn. 


The reader should be aware, however, that there are differences in 
some figures, even when they come from the same source, because more 


than one data file is used for calculations. Computer totals may not 
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TABLE 8.1 


TEACHING STAFF* BY POSITIONS, SEPTEMBER, 1976, AT SCHOOL LEVEL 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 


ROMAN 
CATHOLIC TOTAL 
PUBLIC SEPARATE | ELEMENTARY |} SECONDARY 


| 2813 | aj22a0 [i 3.7avff: eso9 ffree'2 4,340 9 


TOTAL 
ALL 
SCHOOLS 


TYPES OR 
POSITION 


PRINCIPAL 


VICE - 
PRINCIPAL 


Pupil | 800. 42 1333.73 914.04 | 746.72 7 854.54 | 
Ratio | 


REGULAR 
TEACHERS 


CHAI RMAN/ 
DEPARTMENT HEAD 


OTHERS 


No. | 40,663 | 17,658 | 58,321 | 36,106 | 94,427 | 


OS] se ge 422,793 1,360,085 jive | oe Glos,Uu0 1,973,140 


* 
Includes full-time teaching staff and part-time teaching staff 
working 25 hours or more per week. 


ENROLMENT ON 
SEPTEMBER 30, 


1976 


Source: Annual Report of the Minister of Education, 
Educational Statistics, Ontario; 719762 
Tables Se45 sup oeLBe 
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coincide because of discrepencies in original collected data. It should 
also be pointed out, especially in this chapter, that minor table errors 
originate at the source. 


The data in Table 8.1 should cure everyone concerned with education 
of the bad habit, one of the most misleading I have ever encountered in 
Statistics of this type, of calculating and using a Single pupil-teacher 
ratio. To show how absurd the situation is, or could be made to be, I 
have calculated the pupil-ratio in Table 8.1 for each type of position 
separately (I didn't bother with a number of obvious combinations of 
positions). The figures generally quoted and used in negotiations 
between teachers and their employing board are those shown in the Total 
row, second to the bottom in the table. But the ordinary person, in- 
cluding most teachers, think we mean the pupil ratios up in the middle 
row for Regular Teachers, and the differences are very great indeed. I 
am confident, for example, that the ordinary citizen is firmly convinced 
that every secondary school teacher faces classes of size 16.98 (say 17) 
pupils all day every day, whereas the average for the regular teachers 
iS 23.55. Those additional 6.6 pupils, on the average, make a very big 
difference to the teacher. 


In terms of enrolments, it is only the public schools that have 
shown a steady decline since 1970, so we must look at their patterns of 
staffing to see what the effect of the reductions in enrolment might be. 
Accordingly, I show in Table 8.2 a set of statistics similar to those of 
Table 8.1, but for public schools only this time, not all schools, and 
From 1972-73 to 1977. Note, first, that during this period the enrol- 
ment in public schools has decreased from 1,022,935 to 907,777 pupils, 

a total loss of 15,158 pupils or 11.26% in five years (just over 2% per 
year, on the average). Unfortunately, to date I have been unable to 
find data for years earlier than 1972-73, but for these recent years the 
picture is clear enough: 


(a) the percentage of regular teachers on staff has decreased; 


(b) The pupil ratio for regular teachers has generally decreased 
over the period, but with two peculiar years; 


(c) the total staff PTR has decreased Steadily throughout the 
period from 24.18 to 22.38. 
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Consequently, the "work load" has presumably been lightened for all 
categories, especially for those classified as "others," not necessarily 
only for the classroom or "regular" teacher. 


In fact, of course, these pupil-ratio averages, like all averages, 
can be misleading, which is why I was so pleased that the teacher asso- 
ciations cooperated with the Commission in the collection of information 
on the distribution of actual class sizes, similar to the data routinely 
collected and reported for England and Wales. The Nova Scotia Teachers! 
Union cooperated in collecting the data as a pilot project in that 
Province and we now have the same information in Ontario for elementary 
schools (on a sample basis) and all secondary schools (using the OSSTF -- 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers! Federation -- computer data bank for 
the latter). 


The first set of figures, in Table 8.3, are for England and Wales 
in January, 1976, showing the distribution of size of classes by type of 
schoo] (maintained primary schools, maintained middle schools and main- 
tained secondary schools). The average class size is given in the 
bottom row of the table: 29.2 for all primary, 27.9 for middle schools 
and 22.3 for secondary schools. I was amazed to find how many large 
classes there were and that the average for the primary classes was 
nearly 30 pupils. Even the middle schools have large classes, quite a 
few being 36 pupils or more. The class size is smaller for the secon- 
dary, and the distribution skewed quite markedly towards the small class 
end of the scale. I am not certain about the classes reported as 41 
Students and over, since they seem out of proportion and may be some 
form of "double classes" for special forms of instruction. 


In Table 8.4 I have reported the basic information, or rather one 
part of it, secured in the Nova Scotia pilot study. While there are a 
number of relatively large classes, especially in the elementary school 
panel (primary to grade 6), they are less common than reported for 
England and Wales. Using only the columns headed Attending (meaning the 
number of pupils in the class on Count Day; we think that not all 
teachers understood what was meant by Registered), I calculated the 
median class sizes from Table 8.4A to be: 
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TABLE 8.3 
DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBER OF CLASSES BY SIZE: 


SUMMARY STATISTICS ON SIZE OF CLASSES, 
ENGLAND AND WALES, JANUARY, 1976 


NUMBER OF CLASSES 


(1) 
MAINTAINED PRIMARY SCHOOLS MAINTAINED 


MAINTAINED 


SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


MIDDLE 
urs | ;seecia | | ov. | peter SCHOOLS 


peter 


a oa | 7,945 
4,033 5459 | 12,421 
arin =e 78 


95 | 153 | 9,423, 10, | 10,171 | 1,497 easbits aarp} 28,837 
Se a ae ee 
5 a 
ce 
aE 


41 & 
| 15,850 ee 162,630 
AVERAGE 
SIZE OF Ley 


CLASS 


(1) part-time pupils under age 5 counted as 0.5 
Total number of classes = 346,0/7 
Average size of class = 25.9 students 


Source: Statistics of England and Wales, 
Education and Science Ministry. 
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TABLE 8.4 


NOVA SCOTIA: CLASS SIZE STUDY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1977, COUNT DAY, 
DISTRIBUTION OF CLASSES BY SIZE (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and Last Periods of Day) 


A: NUMBER OF CLASSES 


Gi7F NUMBER OF CLASSES ON SEPTEMBER 30 


OF ALL SCHOOLS ELEMENTARY JUNIOR HIGH SENIOR HIGH 
BLASS REGISTERED] ATTENDING] REGISTERED |ATTENDING| REGISTERED] ATTENDING] REGISTEREDIATYENDIN 


er —— LS 


i-5 30 
6-10 193 
13-15 2,471 576 
16-20 5,705 1,206 
21-25 10,841 1,910 
feeco | 10,535 | 9,276 1,429 
Mess || 3,718 | 2,654 313 
36-40 461 246 13 
a A 


79 164 141 127 22 5 16 
TOTAL | 32,468 32,549 li soe 17,808 9,040 9,049 5,670 D092 
| Bs -PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES 


SIZE PERCENTAGE OF CLASSES ON SEPTEMBER 30 


OF ALL SCHOOLS ELEMENTARY JUNIOR HIGH SENIOR HIGH 
LASS REGISTERED | ATTENDING] REGISTERED] ATTENDING] REGISTERED] ATTENDING| REGISTERED ]ATTENDIN 
0 


[ES ES ——— SS EEE CEES EEE O_O 


1-5 0.53% 
6-10 : .63 if U, NAS 3. 39 
1-15 : 58 : 10. 35 : 10812 
6-20 : 70 13. 46 : 21.19 
'1-25 |} 30. 23 Ya 33.59 
'6- 30 16 : .06 2501) 
11-35 8. . 86 63 5.50 
‘6-40 0. .14 . 88 Qr23 
be 


79 Ny Une 


| 0.50 
Ource: Working Paper #19, R. Lewis, 
The Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978. 
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Type of School Median Class Size 
All Schools 24.2 
Elementary 24.3 
Junior High 24.8 
Senior High sige ag 


The averages, except for the senior high, are substantially below those 


reported for England and Wales. 


For our own province we were able to secure immediately from the 
OSSTF master files data on secondary school class size as of September 
30, 1977, and under contract with my Commission a complete set of 
tables and a report were prepared and will be issued separately. How- 
ever, I have provided a summary in Table 8.5 for all secondary schools 
and separately for the large boards, medium boards, small boards and the 
Metro boards, since I felt that the differences among boards might be 
substantial. Chart 8.1 illustrates all the figures in Table 8.5, except 
those for all secondary schools. For all secondary school boards, the 
median was 25.13 students and the size of the average class varied from 
26.05 students for the large boards to 24.05 students for the smal] 
boards. For the medium-sized boards it was 25.08 students and for the 
Metro Boards 24.78 students. These averages are larger than those 
reported for England and Wales and for Nova Scotia. A surprisingly 
large number of classes contained 31 or more students (18.9% or nearly 
one of every five). The situation revealed by this table is far removed 
from the general picture conveyed by the pupil-teacher ratio of 1/7 so 
frequently quoted for secondary schools. Nearly 85% of the classes have 
more than 17 students. The use of this general pupil-teacher ratio 
figure is misleading and should be discontinued. 


Class Size in Elementary Schools 


For the elementary schools, the results of the sample survey con- 
ducted on our behalf, through agreement with the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation, are given in Table 8.6. Observe, again, that there are many 
large classes and that the median class sizes in the bottom row differ 
greatly from the pupil-teacher ratio commonly used. For September, 
1977, for example, the following figures were reported in the Minister's 
Report, from which I calculated the PTR: 
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CHART 8.2 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ONTARIO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSES, 
BY CLASS SIZE AND SIZE OF BOARD, SEPTEMBER 30, 1977 


40 _ Very Small 
(Less than 5,001) 


Small 

(5,001 - 10,000) 
oes ae) Medium 
(10,001 - 20,000) 
Large 
(20,001 - 30,000) 
Very Large 
(more than 30,000) 


30 ———— Metropolitan Boare 


iD 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 41 & Up 


CLASS SIZE 
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Elementary Schools, 1977 


SY TS 


Number of Teachers es i 5O#/ 72 
(full-time only) 
Enrolment 421,619 1,329, 396 


Pupil-Teacher 


sounce:, -Fducation statistics, Ontario, 19//,, Ministry of 
Education (Table 5.30, pp. 76-77) 


In every table showing the distribution of elementary school class 
sizes!, we note that the vast majority of classes are considerably 
larger than the value of the PTR (public schools, 23.04; Roman Catholic 
separate schools, 24.26). More strikingly, nearly 4 of every 5 public 
school teachers in our survey had classes larger than the PTR figure. 
In terms of large classes alone, note that 679 of these public school 
teachers (13.8%) in Table 8.7 had classes of 36 or larger, and 1,581 or 
32.2% (nearly one teacher out of every three) had classes of 31 pupils 
or more. Corresponding figures for separate schools are given in Table 
8.8. For public and separate elementary schools, Table 8.6, the cor- 
responding values are 893 (13.0%) and 2,172 (31.7%). 


As in the case of secondary schools, it is clear that many classes 
are too large. They should be reduced to a size that gives some oppor- 
tunity of realizing the goal of individualized instruction. This 
problem should be attacked directly, not by any "shotgun" approach 
through a "general" PTR. 


Accordingly, I recommend: 


In negotiations with school boards the teacher assoc- 
jations make elimination of large classes a first 
priority, making class size studies each year for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and working directly for 

a maximum size to be set instead of dealing with rather 
meaningless reductions of the average pupil-teacher ratio. 


a detailed report for elementary schools on class size related to 
numerous factors has been prepared and will be published separately. 
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I also recommend: 


No further negotiations on the basis of the PIR 
alone be conducted by teachers or by boards. 


Staff complements should be determined directly in light of needs, 
not through rigid application of a formula. I have attempted to cost 
out these recommendations but obviously we cannot do so without know- 
ledge of the specific situations, which I do not have. It seems prob- 
able, however, that for the province as a whole the additional cost 
would not greatly exceed the savings accruing from the overall decline 


in enrolments. 


C8278 Instwuctiona le otal & 


I have treated separately teachers for elementary schools and for 
secondary, in part because their qualifications and salaries have dif- 
fered so much. Under the new system of certification there would, of 
course, be no need to keep them separate in terms of the basic teaching 
certificate, but the associated document which would accompany each such 
certificate would, for many years, distinguish clearly between the two 
groups of teachers on the basis of academic and professional qualifi- 
cations. 


Before moving into the question of future demand, it will be help- 
ful to provide a background of the years 1966 to 1978. Remember that 
the declines have been in effect in the elementary panel since 1971 
whereas the decline in secondary schools is not likely to begin before 
September, 1979, at the earliest, except for a few school boards. The 
apparent changes in participation rates for students in secondary 
schools could result in the decline beginning this September, but we 
will not know until the figures for September 30, 1978, for the province 
as a whole, are compiled and released next spring. 


The basic background data on secondary school teacher employment is 
provided in Table 8.9, being simple cross-classifications that show 
numbers of teachers and percentages, by age and sex of secondary school 
teachers from 1966 to 1978. I have presented the data by single years 
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of age from 55 to 64 and then lumped together those aged 65 or more 
(five-year age groups are used for the remaining sections). We have 
done this deliberately, as you would expect, because one means of re- 
lieving pressures on jobs (to prevent teachers being declared surplus or 
redundant, both horrible words with very unkind connotations) during the 
next 10 years is to encourage early retirements on a part-time or ona 
full-time basis. The figures give a fair idea of the extent of the 
relief which may be provided through early retirements, and I intend to 
support such a move in my recommendations. As I noted in my Second 
Interim Report, I commissioned two studies (Working Papers #7 and #26) 
of the Teacher's Supperannuation Fund, quite frankly to assess for 
myself the stability and actuarial soundness of the Fund and to gain 
some idea of the extent to which we could press forward with early 
retirements without jeopardizing its soundness. I was not willing to 
risk the long-term soundness of the pension plan for short-term relief 
in the form of early retirements, or partial retirements, seductive as 
such a move might prove to be. The results of my studies reveal that 
the Fund is undoubtedly the soundest in the province and not only can we 
ensure that present members can stop worrying about their basic pen- 
sions, but with early retirements we can do much to ensure the employ- 
ment of younger teachers, who will help support the Fund through their 
contributions. As will be shown later, if greater use is made of the 90 
factor in retirement and the pensions are supplemented through annuities, 
the amount of relief which can be provided at the secondary level in 
particular through early retirement is substantial. 


Some indication of the effect of the 90 factor on secondary schools 
can be secured from a study of Table 8.10. Later we show a more in- 
formative and helpful breakdown of those with 9 or more years of ex- 
perience, again separately by sex since the numbers and percentages by 
sex differ markedly. The experience data of Table 8.10 does, of course, 
reflect the age distributions of Table 8.9, and it is clear that, later, 
large numbers of teachers will be retiring within a few years of each 
other (the Teacher Bust will be a reflection of the Baby Bust). 


Tables 8.11, 8.12, 8.13 and 8.14 give further data on the secondary 
school teachers: by sex and qualifications, sex and degree, sex and 
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TABLE 8.11 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ONTARIO: STOCK OF TEACHERS BY SEX AND QUALIFICATION CATEGORY 
1966-78 


CATEGORY | 
. | TOTAL 


ay BAe mal ee emma ee etd 
ffm fe 
| 
MALE 0. 6. : S309 ~4)| 16,735 


FEMALE : ; : . Lao. - 8,402 
TOTAL : : : ’ : 3,920 ~44) 24,137 


MALE : ; - : d ; - 3,878 Br A! i a 2 
FEMALE 5 F : 3 : APSHA : 9,405 
TOTAL ; * é : . ; Se os] AM 28 132 


MALE rere? : 9] 4,261 .7 |] 20,540 
FEMALE ‘Ol 1, ; .4| 1,386 .7] 10,093 
TOTAL a ees : .8| 5,647 411 30,633 


MALE 9/2, ‘ ¥ 31 4,833 .8 il 2,2173 
FEMALE 50:41, ; 7 | 1,483 .7 || 10,833 
TOTAL xy ics. : : .21 6,316 .1{] 33,006 


MALE #2} 2 : 5166} 13.9] 5,031 .0 | 22,848 
FEMALE Galtle : ; 9} 1,421 9] 11,017 
TOTAL <9 1/36 ; : 9] 6,452 11) 33,865 


<>) (ze) 


MALE , ‘ : : 5 : 8,103 Py le) ACS TE: 
FEMALE : : : : A : 2,468 .O ff 11,240 
TOTAL , 3 : : : ; 10,571 -5 1] 34,613 


(an Wem (=>) 


1972-73 || MALE : : : : ; : 8,390 6 || 23,545 
FEMALE “ ; , : : : 2,448 .7 | 10,778 
TOTAL § nK ; : > -2 | 10,838 -6 f} 34,323 


1973-74 || MALE 
FEMALE 
TOTAL 


L130 2,123 5013 
3,246 -8 } 10,523 
14,382 .1 4 34,136 


eae Ct Oa 
O'O 1S Src 


Www 
oOo NN 


MALE 
FEMALE 
TOTAL 


11,910 -9 1} 23,806 
Chee ie) <ul] Lis 209 
15,465 9 || 34,405 


1975-76 |} MALE 
FEMALE 
TOTAL 


13,193 2 24,399 
4,139 : 11,010 
Wess2 : 35,409 


MALE 
FEMALE 
TOTAL 


14,075 -7 124,831 
4,682 s 114255 
LBca- Sid 0 |] 36,086 


DnOns NIN O™N locmecec) 
hr CWO hm Of oO FPN 
Qo © apse) oOoO°O 


MALE 
FEMALE 
TOTAL 


14,648 3) || 25,028 
4,991 ; 11,325 
19',639 0 |] 36,352 


Won ov 
CO r+ Ww 
eo: or 


(1) 


Source: Annual computer files maintained by OSSTF. 


Includes others and not reported. 
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TABLE 8.12 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ONTARIO: STOCK OF TEACHERS BY SEX AND DEGREE 
1966-77 


DEIGR EE 


NO DEGREE* BACHELOR MASTER DOCTRATE 


: 11,708 
FEMALE . 5 6,325 
TOTAL ’ » 18,033 


MALE ’ : 12,880 
FEMALE A : 7,067 
TOTAL ’ : 19,947 


MALE > : 14,236 
FEMALE : : des) 15 


TOTAL > : 21,930 30,633 


MALE 15,321 
FEMALE : 8,156 
TOTAL : : 23,477 | 


Chilis 
10,833 
33,006 


MALE ’ : 15,848 
FEMALE , : 8,361 
TOTAL , : 24,209 


22,848 
11,017 
33,865 


MALE ’ : 16 , 388 
FEMALE ’ ; 8,744 
TOTAL ’ 7 0 Op Wey 


Con hs 
11,240 
34,613 


ooo 


MALE ’ ; 16,556 
FEMALE ’ 4 8,506 
TOTAL > : 25,062 


23,545 
10,778 
34,323 


o°o° 


MALE ’ : 16,547 
FEMALE > ; 8,322 
TOTAL , - 24 ,869 


23,614 
10,523 
34,137 


(om Mae hem 


MALE 9329 ; Th. 7 27, : 0. 23,805 
FEMALE > My 8,472 : - ; 10,600 
TOTAL > : 25,189 ; ; 0. 34,405 


1975-76 jf MALE ’ : 17,108 ; : : 24,399 
FEMALE > : 8,914 : : ite0it 
TOTAL > : 26,022 : : : 35,410 


MALE > : 1703 : ; A 24,832 
FEMALE > : 9,176 : 3 ‘ 11,254 
TOTAL > 0 Fao ete : : 3 36 ,086 


MALE > : 17,467 : : ‘ 25,028 
FEMALE F 5 9,361 , : z 11,326 
TOTAL : , 26,828 : : , 36,354 


* 
Also includes those who did not report their academic qualifications. 


Source: Annual computer files maintained by OSSTF. 
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Salary, and sex and responsibility or position category. The shift in 
levels of salaries is quite evident in Table 8.13. 


Equivalent data for elementary schools has been given in Tables 
8.15 (not as detailed as Table 8.9) to 8.18 inclusive. The picture is 
generally the same, of course, but the teachers are younger and con- 
sequently the relief possible from early retirement is somewhat less. 
Still, much can be done to relieve the pressures. The dangers of the 
present situation, as well as some of the corrective actions which 
simply must be taken for the health of the school system and to preserve 
the morale of the teachers now in the profession, are clearly stated in 
the Commission's Working Paper #12 by Hunt and Hunt. It is clear that 
for the next 10 to 15 years there will not be many changes among the 
permanent staff, in the sense of adding young teachers on other than 
short-term appointments or in supply-teaching positions, so that newly 
graduated teachers will continue to have great difficulty in securing 


positions. 


In the chapter on Teacher Education I reported in detail on the 
rather sobering results of the Hansen FLEXOR Teacher Education Computer 
Model study of teacher demand. I have also had prepared, in the De- 
partment of Educational Planning at OISE, a number of other tables on 
teacher demand, for the province as a whole and for the major subjects 
for secondary schools. Tables 8.19 and 8.20 give the picture of the 
future of teacher demand as we see it, in light of the enrolment proj- 
ections presented in an earlier chapter. They show for 1978 to 2001, by 
each year for the province as a whole, the projected demand for teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools separately. But first, let us look 


at the following table: 
Number of Teachers Pupil-Teacher Ratios 
Public 
School Total Classroom Total Classroom 
Enrolment Teachers Teachers Teachers | Teachers 


2 eee res ee RT i a EE SET Oke ine ov woot teen rr te es 


1,034,703 41,583 N/A 


| 1972 | 1,022,935 41,163 } 35,350 
| 1973 998,668 39 803 34,440 
| 1974 || 977,545 39,748 | 34,514 
| 1975 |} 961,625 40,711 33,603 
1976 || 937,292 40,464 | 33,315 
907,777* 40,559* | 32,768 


| 1977 


“Education Statistics Ontario, 1977, Ministry of Education, DD mea /e. 
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TABLE 8.19 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ONTARIO 
ACTUAL AND PROJECTED DEMAND AND SUPPLY, 1962-2001 


DEMAND il a 


1,197,029} 39,249 = a8) 
1,233,164} 40,875 +1,626 
1,278,473] 42,750 +1,875 


1,320,043] 44,967 Poslh7 
1,364,871} 47,647 +2 ,680 
1,405,052} 51,018 +3371 
1,430,590] 54,587 +33569 
1,456,117] 57,587 +3,000 


1,465,488} 59,307 +1,720 
1,456,840] 58,329 - gle 
1,445,101] 57,991 = M330 
1,422,885] 56,630 Plyood 
1,404,839} 56,678 + 48 


ACTUAL 


1,389,478} 58,167 +1,489 
1,360,085} 57,807 - 360 
1,329,396 56,772 -1,035 


1,294,151) 555543 -1s229 
1,267,806} 54,647 896 


1,251,919) 53,962 685 
1,241,861] 53,528 434 
1,234,047} 53,192 336 
1,225,837] 52,838 354 

52,416 422 
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935293 117 
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52,620 297, 
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(1) 


Percentage of previous year 
Percentage of total demand 


)Percentage of total demand 
Source: Elementary Teacher Information Files, Ministry of Education. 
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TABLE 8.20 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ONTARIO 
ACTUAL AND PROJECTED DEMAND AND SUPPLY, 1962-2001 


DEMAND > 8 hel adi 


331,578 4 814,923 -70 10. 40 
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|484,389 | 27,999 
485,500 | 28,064 


a 
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Projected number of teachers calculated by using a PTR value of 17.3 
to the number of students taken from Chapter 3, Table 3.4. 

(1) 


1 Percentage of previous year 
Percentage of teacher stock 


(3) 


Percentage of total demand 
Source: Elementary Teacher Information Files, Ministry of Education. 
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Quite clearly, as shown in the table inserted above foe 210) the 
total number of public school teachers has not been drastically de- 
creased since 1973 and 1974, and the total pupil-teacher ratio has, as a 
consequence, dropped almost every year. As indicated earlier, the 
official data on the number of regular classroom teachers is rather 
inadequate, but the indications are that the reductions in the ratio 
have been much smaller and that only since 1975 has it dropped con- 
Sistently. In any case, it is clear that the ratios have been decreased 
in an attempt to keep jobs for the teachers, but we don't know whether 
this was an overall decrease or a genuine attempt to reduce the number 
of very large classes. To effect real improvements in the quality of 
education we must get rid of very large classes, not alter by only one 
pupil or two classes which are already relatively small. 


Finally, in Table 8.21 I have shown for the secondary school teachers 
of the province in 1977-78 not only the number of persons teaching each 
of the major subjects (including as a final entry the row No Special 
Subject), but their qualifications to teach each of the Subjects as main 
Subjects and as second subjects. The analysis given in this table is 
not as complete as that in the study I personally did in Nova Scotia?, 
in that the actual qualifications of those teaching a subject, although 
not qualified to do so, are not shown. But all these data are available 
and have been reported in Statistical Appendix #6 in even greater detail 
that in the Nova Scotia study. These data can be used, of course, to 
determine the needs for in-service training, upgrading and updating of 
the teachers. Similar tables should be prepared each year and supplied 
to the school boards. 


In the future in secondary schools, attrition and non-renewal of 
probationary and temporary certificates will be sufficient to weather 
the storm of declining enrolment for some boards, but others will 
have to fire competent and experienced teachers from the permanent 
staff. What this means, as we saw from the teacher computer wage model 
in the Second Interim Report, is higher salaries paid automatically as 
experience and qualifications increase, and consequently a higher wage 


Iwho Teaches What in the High Schools in Nova Scotia? R.W.B. Jackson.*1977. 
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TABLE 8.21 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ONTARIO: THEIR QUALIFICATIONS 
BY SUBJECT AND WHAT THEY ARE TEACHING, 1977-78 


TEACHING AS TEACHING AS 
NUMBER MAIN SUBJECT NUMBER SECOND SUBJECT 
TEACHING TEACHING 


SUBJECT AS A ir yeten NOT AS A NOT 
TAUGHT MAIN ve a QUALIFIED | SECOND } QUALIFIED | quaLIFIED 
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OTHER 
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Source: Teacher Information Files, Ministry of Education, and annual computer files 
maintained by OSSTF. 
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bill overall for practically all school boards as the years go by and 
the staff ages. I know of no way to halt this trend and the increase in 
the wage bill unless either large numbers of the older staff are fired 
or retired and young teachers hired at lower salaries, or a general 
decrease is made in all wages and salaries, neither of which is very 
likely to happen, or the size of the staff is reduced. School boards, 
whether they like it or not, will be faced with automatically increasing 
wage bills annually unless they decrease the size of staff. This is one 
of the more expensive implications of declining school enrolments; a 
simple corollary of an aging staff. 


By far the most important factors affecting salaries will have 
nothing to do with declining enrolments. They will be inflation and the 
inevitable necessity (as we now see it) for teachers salaries to at 
least keep pace with inflation, especially these days when the rate is 
rapidly approaching the two digit range again. I am aware of real or 
apparent reductions in expenditures on certain programs in the federal 
and provincial governments, and I note that municipalities (but not 
school boards yet) in this province have apparently accepted a 6% ex- 
penditure increase as the ceiling for next year. But no government is 
searching for means to increase revenues. I am puzzled by the con- 
tinued reliance at all levels on deficit financing, i.e., on borrowing 
money to pay even operating expenses, as though public debt was of 
little consequence. Yet even a casual reading of budget statements 
reveals the heavy load the taxpayers are already carrying in debt charges 
alone, and with no attempt in sight to repay the capital debt. Perhaps 
it will be argued that this has no direct bearing on or implications 
from declining enrolments, but I don't see it that way. At a 10% in- 
flation level not only the wage bill, but total expenditures on schools, 
will double every 7 years. For example, if only inflation of 10% is 
counted, i.e., with no allowances granted for more experience and higher 
qualifications, the average elementary school teacher's salary would be 
$62,200 and the average secondary school teacher's salary $78,700 by 
1990. Declining enrolments are not to blame for this, and indeed they 
may even help the schools to weather the economic storms. We must not 
assign responsibility for these pure inflation problems, or for their 
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solution, to declining enrolments. I stress this point only to make it 
crystal clear where the fault lies, and it is not with the schools. 


There are very definite implications of declining enrolments for 
probationary, temporary, term and permanent appointments. Part-time and 
full-time appointments must also be considered since prevailing condi- 
tions make some flexibility necessary. It is obvious that during the 
next 10 to 15 years many boards, especially those in the larger cities 
and suburbs, will need to avail themselves of a rather wide use of 
relatively short-term contracts with regular classroom teachers and with 
practically all other categories of staff, at least to the fullest 
extent possible under existing or negotiated collective agreements. Un- 
fortunately some boards may need to move a number of staff members now 
on permanent contracts down to and through the short-term contract to 
dismissal. There are various possibilities of building a high degree of 
flexibility into staffing practices without necessarily greatly reducing 
or destroying job security -- but it would be "job security" of a 
Slightly different nature, in the sense of some position on a staff 
being available. This should not be confused with the concept, es- 
pecially for supervisory officers, consultants and coordinators as 
well as administrators, of limited term appointments to a specific 
position, as recommended later. 


Short-term appointments combined with the term validity of the 
teaching certificates should lead teachers and boards to reconsider the 
meaning and usefulness of a "permanent" appointment and to question the 
validity of life-long job security. Even in the civil service, I find 
to my surprise, and in the universities with their rigid systems of 
tenure and academic freedom, it is possible to terminate for "cause" 
(which includes budgetary cutbacks or a period of financial constraints, 
in most cases) any so-called "permanent" appointment or contract. It is 
not often done, but it can be, and under present economic conditions is 
being resorted to far more frequently than ever before during the life- 
time of most employees. The term "permanent" appointment has obviously 
misled many employees. While I can see no reason to object to the use 


Aen 


of term appointments, long or short, I do feel that the concept of 
"continuing"? employment should be retained. Therefore, I recommend: 


The concept of continuing employment be instituted 
for full-time and part-time appointments. 


This might be a common feature of the employment pattern of the 
future. It will be the pattern in education certainly, but also in 
practically all fields of endeavour as we move into the new era of 
greater leisure, or perhaps one should Say of shorter hours of formal 
employment, and of the blurring or obliteration of the lines between 
education and work on the one hand, and between work and leisure on the 
other. 


We come now to a consideration of benefits, including superan- 
nuation. Their monetary cost is, and will be high, but possibly we have 
for far too long in this country placed monetary returns as a preferred 
"good" far above the avoidance or alleviation of human Suffering. We 
have not paid sufficient attention to the possibility of making greater 
use of such fringe benefits in the problems arising from declining 
enrolments. As I commented before, I was impressed by the ingenuity 
Shown by groups and individuals appearing before me in the way they 
devised methods of assisting their colleagues through such benefits, even 
through the use of provisions of the income tax laws and regulations. 

We tend to forget that many of those complicated income tax provisions 
were designed to assist the needy and worthy taxpayer, not solely to 
extract the maximum number of tax dollars from his unwilling hands. The 
federal and provincial governments have recently made greater use of in- 
come tax provisions to relieve or remove harsh and unjust burdens and 
seem now well on the way to the attainment of some workable and equi- 
_table form of a guaranteed annual wage or income. 


But to get over these next 10 to 15 years we must look to each 
other for help, not expect government to bail us out. In fact, some 
government decisions and actions, especially financial, will] hurt more 
than help. In Appendix 8.A of this chapter I have pulled together from 


at other words, the employment continues from year to year unless 


specifically terminated. 
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briefs and other sources all the suggestions made to the Commission 
about how we might help each other -- and ourselves -- over these dif- 
ficult years. The two concepts or ideas I would emphasize most strongly 
are, first, sharing the available work, and second, providing incentives 
for early retirement, stressing in particular those ways and means 
(including part-time employment and supplementary annuities purchased by 
the board) that will permit and encourage a large number to do what I 
call "slide gradually and gracefully into retirement". Therefore I 
recommend: 

After early retirement up to 100 days teaching employ- 


ment per year, instead of the present 20, be permitted 
without penalty to age 65. 


I am confident that many more teachers will seek an easier life 
through part-time work, followed by early retirement combined with a 
limited amount of part-time work. (I would anticipate that they would 
form something of a permanent source of supply teachers, and excellent 


ones, too.) 


In terms of early retirement, and the possible numbers, readers are 
referred to Tables 8.23A and 8.23B (for secondary schools) and also the 
tables on pp. 280 and 282 of my First Interim Report, which show, up to 
the period 2006-2010, the extraordinary difference it makes when the 90 
factor is used. For elementary schools the London Board of Education is 
used as an example in Table 8.22B. The same is done for teachers of 
English as an example in secondary schools of Ontario in Table 8.23B. 

In all tables note the influence of the 90 factor. (Similar tables 
should be prepared each year and supplied to school boards.) If supple- 
mentary means such as use of the 90 factor can be implemented to make 
early retirement financially attractive, there seems little doubt that 
by 1986 probably, and by 1991 almost certainly, attrition will be suf- 
ficient to restore some semblance of balance to the employment picture. 
The two assessments of the Teacher's Superannuation Fund have convinced 
me that we can afford to dip (lightly) into reserves of the cash flow, 
if necessary, to help relieve the "crunch" between now and 1986. I 
assume, of course, that the indexing fund, now functioning separately, 
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TABLE 8.22A 


NUMBER OF ONTARIO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 
OUT OF TOTAL TEACHING FORCE IN 1977-78, BASED ON: 
(1) AGE 65 (2) AGE 65 OR 90 FACTOR WHICHEVER COMES FIRST 
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Source: Elementary Teacher Information Files, Ministry of Education. 
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TABLE 8.22B 


NUMBER OF ONTARIO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 
OUT OF TOTAL TEACHING FORCE IN 1977-78 
FOR THE LONDON BOARD OF EDUCATION, BASED ON: 
(1) AGE 65 (2) AGE 65 OR 90 FACTOR WHICHEVER COMES FIRST 


ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 
BASED ON AGE 65 OR 

90 FACTOR 
WHICHEVER COMES FIRST 


ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 
BASED ON AGE 65 


YEAR OF 
RETIREMENT 
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Source: Elementary Teacher Information Files, Ministry of Education. 
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TABLE 8.23A 


NUMBER OF ONTARIO SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 
OUT OF TOTAL TEACHING FORCE IN 1977-78, BASED ON: 
(1) AGE 65 (2) AGE 65 OR 90 FACTOR WHICHEVER COMES FIRST 


ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 
BASED ON AGE 65 OR ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 
90 FACTOR BASED ON AGE 65 
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“Will not be eligible for retirement by 2011. 


Note: Total teachers = 36,666 
Less: No birth date available = 4,193 
Total teachers in sample = 32,473 


Source: Annual Computer Files maintained by OSSTF. 
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TABLE 8.23B 


NUMBER OF ONTARIO SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS ELIGIBLE FOR 
RETIREMENT OUT OF TOTAL TEACHING FORCE IN 1977-78, BASED ON: 
(1) AGE 65 (2) AGE 65 OR 90 FACTOR WHICHEVER COMES FIRST 


ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 
BASED ON AGE 65 OR ELIGIBLE FOR RETIREMENT 


90 FACTOR BASED ON AGE 65 
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Will not be eligible for retirement by 2011. 


Note: Total teachers = 4,767 
Less: No birth date available = 65/7 
Total teachers in sample = 4,110 


Source: Annual computer files maintained by OSSTF. 
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will continue to do so; otherwise, if it were to be incorporated into 
the main fund, I would have grave doubts about the actuarial soundness 
of the combined plan unless contributions were increased very substantially. 
I am aware, of course, of the evaluations underway of all pension funds, 
public and private, and that the indexing feature of the public funds 
may have to be abandoned (unless, as in the teachers! PUG eT tors #1 
nanced independently of the main fund). One of the most effective ways 
(supplementary to job-sharing) in which teachers might move to help each 
other would be to press for a change in the Superannuation Fund regu- 
lations to permit early retirement between now and 1986 on the basis of 
an 85 factor plus annuities. It would be necessary to monitor the fund 
carefully throughout this period, with a very thorough actuarial eval- 
uation in 1986, and, if it proves necessary, to increase contributions 
from time to time to ensure its continued solvency and actuarial health. 
Accordingly, I recommend: 

The superannuation regulations be amended to permit, 


during the period between now and 1986, early retire- 
ment on the basis of an 85 factor. 


The fund be monitored on an annual basis with a thor- 
ough evaluation in 1986, and if necessary, contribu- 
tions of employers and employees be increased from 
time to time to keep the fund sound. 


I recommend, further: 


In light of the 1986 evaluation and the conditions of 
the economy at that time, and of its future Prospects, 
a decision be made in 1987 whether to continue on the 
basis of the 85 factor or to revert to the 90 factor 
Or to age 65, or to change to age 70. 


Special attention must be paid to two points. First, early re- 
tirement must be at the discretion and sole choice of the individual. 
Second, means must be introduced, by annuity purchases by the board, by 
part-time employment and by other means such as prepayment of the cor- 
responding superannuation contribution, in full, by the teacher, to 
avoid the imposition of a financial penalty on those who elect to retire 
early (whether wholly or partially), since many will be doing so partly 
at least from a sense of duty and a sincere desire to help their fellow 


teachers. 
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Although all of the ideas in Appendix 8.A are worthy of consid- 
eration, and some may prove particularly attractive to certain boards 
and groups of teachers, I recommend: 

The teaching profession begin work together on the 

following: 

(a) early retirement plans; 


(b) job sharing plans, including night school and 
Summer school jobs; 


(c) elimination of large classes; 


(d) encouragement of most kinds of part-time con- 
tinuing employment; 


(e) promotion or transfers, exchanges, and leaves 
of absence; 


(f) encouragement of in-service training, including 
retraining for teaching, as well as for related 
or even unrelated jobs, in business and industry. 
These are all matters open to negotiations and, as they should, might 


form part of any new collective agreements between boards and teachers. 


Two requirements which we have carried forward from the past with- 
out much thought are causing unnecessary alarm and even hardship for 
many teachers. I refer to the obligation on the part of the teacher to 
submit his/her resignation on or before November 30 and May 31 if such 
is to be effective at the end of the calendar year in the first case and 
the end of the school year in the second. Boards no longer need any 
protection of this kind in a time of oversupply of teachers, and in any 
event only a month's notice for vacating a professional position is, 
on the face of it, not only inadequate but ridiculous. I know of few 
cases where a board has insisted upon completion of a contract when 
notice of intent to resign is given late or at another time, despite the 
legal right of a board to do so. Besides, in a teaching position, to | 
force an incumbent teacher to go through the motions is about the big- | 
gest disservice an administration or a board could inflict on the help- | 


less students, compelled by the compulsory attendance laws to attend 
those classes. I therefore recommend: 


le or more information: Industrial Inquiry Commission on Educational 
Leave and Productivity appointed by the federal Ministry of Labour, 
150 Main Street West, Hamilton, L8T 1H8. 
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Present time requirements regarding notice of resig- 
nation be withdrawn, and in lieu thereof there be in- 
corporated in the collective agreement between each 
board and its teaching staff a clause stipulating 
that notice of intent to resign be given as early as 
possible, preferably one year in advance of the date 
of severance of employment. 


The obverse of this coin is more tarnished and disturbing: some 
boards give notice of dismissal to large numbers of "possible" surplus/ 
redundant teachers a day or two before May 1, to take effect the fol- 


lowing June 30.! 


The time allowed by the notice to find another job is 
reprehensibly short (only two months) for anyone in a professional 
position and there almost seems to be a game of some sort being played 
by some of the boards -- fire the teachers at the end of April (often 
from a permanent or continuing contract) and then hire them back, or 
most of them, within the next four months(frequently before the end of 
June) but on term appointments of one or at most two years. In my 
opinion this is unfair practice on the part of any board, and a most 
inhuman way to treat any loyal and competent member of staff. Any 
administrator worth his pay should be able to notify potential surplus/ 
redundant employees at least one year in advance and so advise his 
board. Of course, he will be mistaken by a few positions each year, but 
what of it? He and his board should "pick up the tab" for that. Ac- 
cordingly, I recommend: 

Each board be required to give at least one year's 

(12 months) notice of dismissal on the basis of 

Surplus/redundancy, and if the services of the em- 

ployee are still required within 24 months of notice 


of such dismissal, he or she be reinstated with ful] 
rights, privileges and benefits previously enjoyed. 


Teacher demand is, of course, determined by enrolment, and at the 
secondary school level the demand for teachers by subjects is determined 
in large part by the selection of options (within the Ministry quide- 
lines) by the students. 


The general figures for elementary and secondary schools, in terms 
of demand for teachers (with reference to supply) are given in 


IY noted, with pleasure, that the Toronto Board of Education did not 
follow this practice this year. 
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Tables 8.19 and 8.20. The historic data goes back to 1962 when the 
birth rate first fell (the first decline in enrolment did not occur 
until 1971 when immigration failed to make up for birth declines) and 
the projections extend to 2001, beginning with the actual 1977 data. We 
have shown enrolment, number of teachers, expansion and replacement 
figures for demand. Using projected withdrawal ratios based on age 
Structure of the teaching force and past and present re-entry ratios, 
the supply was calculated based on existing stocks and new hirings.! 

The demand, of course, drops and, as a result, a position of oversupply 
exists (see Hansen FLEXOR Model, which is based on slightly different 
data and assumptions yet, in general, yields results which check closely 
with those of this section and hence confirm the general trends of an 
oversupply position). 


Far more data are available for the secondary schools, since the 
projections have been done by the major subjects. Thus in Tables 8.24 
to 8.32 which follow, we show, updated to include the actual 1977 fig- 
ures, sets of figures from 1973 to 1987, using for supply two assump- 
tions for new teacher graduates required (A and B parts of Tables 8.28 
and 8.29). For A we assumed new teacher graduates required would equal 
70% of new hirings. For B we assumed the number of new teacher grad- 
uates would reach 1,000 in 1979 and continue at that level to 1987. The 
tables are: 

8.24: Historic data on secondary school enrolment, teachers and 


class size (calculated), by subjects and total, 1973 to 
19 Fe 


8.25: Projections of secondary school enrolment to 1987, by sub- 
ject’ and totals of enrolment and calculated class size in 
Ontario. 


8.26: Projected demand for secondary school teachers, by subject, 
including calculated new hirings in Ontario. 


8.27A: Projected new secondary school teacher graduates, by sub- 
ject, in Ontario. 

B: Projected new secondary school teacher graduates, by sub- 
ject, in Ontario. 


te or data on withdrawals and acquisitions of teachers, see also Tables 
11 to 14 of the Second Interim Report. 
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8.28A: Projected secondary school teacher supply, by subject, in 
Ontario. 

B: Projected secondary school teacher supply, by subject, in 
Ontario. 


8.29A: Projected additional surplus or deficit, of Ontario secon- 
dary school teachers, by subject, based on Table 8.28A. 

B: Projected additional surplus or deficit, of Ontario secon- 
dary school teachers, by subject, based on Table 8.28B. 


8.30: Historic and projected sources of acquisition of secondary 
school teachers in Ontario. 


8.31: Historic and projected reasons for withdrawals of secondary 
school teachers in Ontario. 

Under our assumptions and in nearly all subjects, except possibly French, 
Francais, other languages and home economics, the supply of teachers 
greatly exceeds the demand, possibly in total by some 15,000 to 31,000 
teachers by 1987. Surpluses will perhaps be particularly great in 
English, history, sciences, physical education, commercial, vocational 
and what is classified as administrative. Presumably these warnings of 
specific surpluses, together with the general ones prepared by Hansen, 
will filter down through the faculties of education, the arts and science 
faculties and eventually to guidance counsellors. Certainly, in terms 
of employment opportunities under today's conditions, many of our young 
people have made some unfortunate selections of Specialities, as well as 
of professions. 


8.3 Administrative Staff 


In all the publicity about declining school enrolments and their 
implications for staffing, remarkably little has been said about either 
the administrative staff or the support staff, although in the case of 
the former a number of briefs (and speakers at the public hearings) made 
some very pointed remarks about the number of administrators (with the 
implied, or even open, criticism that they not only weren't needed but 
were grossly overpaid). Very little attention has been given to the 
fact that the central office staffs have been Systematically reduced in 
recent years, at least for those boards suffering severe declines in 
enrolment. There is, of course, always something of a time lag in such 
reductions, since reassignment or discontinuance of certain responsi- 
bilities cannot be accomplished overnight, and in many cases -- for 
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instance, in boards with widely dispersed populations -- there is no way 
the decrease in administrative staff can be Proportional to the decline 
in students (or in number of teachers, for that matter). The infor- 
mation for combined elementary and secondary schools in recent years 
from the education staff record of the Ministry of Education are in 
Table 8.32. 


It seems impossible to determine exactly how many Supervisory or 
administrative officers (including consultants, coordinators, etc.) 
there are in the system as a whole. The figures of Table 8.34 indicate 
they reach up to 21% of the staffs of schools alone. } I note that 
Scott, Hickcox, McLeod, and Ryan, in their Working Paper #9 for this 
Commission, were careful to report such staff only for the 11 boards in 
their sample. From the figures given on p. 39 of their report, one may 
deduce that the 11 boards began with 120 Supervisory officer positions, 
have lost 17 (14.17%) and expect to lose eight more for a total of 25 
(20.83%) .¢ During the period total enrolment declined (see pp. 7 and 8) 
from 284,928 in 1972-73 to 251,346 in 1977-78, or by 804582 (11.79%). 
The first seven boards project a further loss by 1982-83, from an en- 
rolment of 203,350 in 1977-78 to 163,110 (19.79%), so overall possibly 
the decline in supervisory or central office will bear some relationship 
to the decline in enrolment. The sample used was carefully chosen, but 
nevertheless I hesitate to generalize and conclude that for the province 
as a whole reductions in the supervisory staff are more or less pro- 
portional to declines in enrolment. What is clear, however, is that 
cutbacks in staff are being made in the Supervisory officer class and 
in other categories of central office staff, which is referred to very 
frequently in a pejorative sense as "the administration". 


It is essential to avoid misunderstanding on this matter of staff 
cutbacks at various levels, and therefore I recommend: 


Ithe number of full-time teachers plus full-time equivalents of part- 


time teachers equals 99,003, which, combined with full-time and full- 
time equivalents of other staff (26,756) totals 125,759. 


esee also the Report on Principals by Brown, O'Toole, DeFour, Working 
Paper #13, Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978. 
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TABLE 8.32 


Classification of Teachers by Type of Position Held: for All Schools 


Position in System : 

Saale Enrolment Regular” | Print| Vi _ 2 Total | 
P | Class Prine ~ aicnme tt | 

fi feaeher’| 21 DE 4 : 


en: No.| 2,031,360 Not | Not | Not } Not 
Rios: 100.00} Avail. }Avail.fAvail.{ Avail. 


| 1973-74| No-} 2,008,610} 71,713} 4,371) 2,257] 9,167 [5,019 |92,527 | 
x 98. 88 77.51 | 4372bute 4a }wet T9901 5.42 4100.00 
1q7a_7e| aNo.| 1,9945409H| yay 25051 | AVRO3F 2 001m ecco ak 18-500 wae | eto 
x 98.18 77. 950b8 4¢72| 012$43}us A0s030\1 PA)s7! 44n009000 
| i975 | No} 1,994,638 | 1 4.3921 2,271] 7,475 |6,609 194,446 | 
1 | 98.19} 78.04] 4.65} 2.40 7.91 7.00  |100.00 } 
| Pe oe NSE 1973. 140) 73.609'| 4.3401 2,309) 72480, 16,729 194,427 | 
0 | 97.13] 77.95} 4.60] 2.44 7.88 | 7.13 1100.00} 
Wepre Weta eile eeels |p eeyelod | 7,578 46,891 |93,882 | 
¥ 95.66 | 8.07, | 7.34 {100.00 | 


(1) Taken from a different information file in Ministry and hence do not 
necessarily check with figures given in actual tables of the Report 
of the Minister. Change also made in "year" in 1975. See also Table 
8.1 and. tablevé. 2ator. public, schools. 


(2) Consultant, Coordinators, Supervisors, Others, Not Reported; these 
data refer only to those employed in schools, not in the system 
as a whole. 
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The Minister of Education collect and distribute an- 
nually complete information in regard to the number, 
qualifications, age and sex of all categories of 
school staff, including support staff, employed by 
school board in this province. 


With no official or adequate evidence upon which to base my com- 
ments and conclusions, not even total numbers for the province, I can- 
not discuss reasonably such matters as salaries, certification and 
qualifications, types of appointment, conditions of employment and 
fringe benefits such as superannuation (presumably under the Teacher's 
Superannuation Fund). I believe that all of the administrative and 
Supervisory staff -- or nearly all of them -- hold teaching certificates 
valid in Ontario, but the only other generalization it is reasonably 
safe to make is that conditions in regard to all these factors vary 
widely from board to board and are changing from year to year, in part, 
at least, as a result of the pressures arising from enrolment declines. 
Some of the groups have associations of their own, such as the school 
business officials and the powerful group which makes up OAEAO (Ontario 
Association of Education Administrative Officials), but in most other 
respects the “lesser lights" are classified with the teachers, not with 
management. Perhaps we don't need to unscramble this one for our pre- 
sent purpose, but at least it would help the Minister if she had a clear 
view of the whole education scene in the province. 


On one point I do wish to comment, since it arises directly as one 
of the implications of declining school enrolments. As is well known 
now, and as we have widely publicized, mobility within the school system 
has practically disappeared. The school system will "freeze solid" 
unless we deliberately crack it open and stir it up through artificial 
means. Horizontal mobility can be built in fairly easily, through 
exchanges and transfers at the same level, without risking either 
seniority or security, and this should be done as much as possible, as I 
State elsewhere, through the use of such means as Study leaves and other 


scomplete data are not given in the 1977 Report of the Minister, although 
they were for 1975 and 1976. 


“For a discussion of the effects, see Hunt and Hunt, Working Paper #12, 


Commission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978. 
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forms of leaves of absence and secondments (to the Ministry, univer- 
sities, community colleges and OISE). 


To introduce vertical mobility, while at the same time protecting 
seniority and job security, means setting up what many would view an 
artificial cycling process of promotions and returns to the ranks on a 
Short-term basis. Traditionally, appointment to a senior administrative 
position has been for life (a life sentence, as one wag who is an incum- 
bent phrased it), although legally and in actuality the position is at 
the pleasure of the board (and some boards have recently, under pres- 
sure, revealed their displeasure). With the present change in admini- 
Strative organization and style from bureaucratic to political, there 
are strong reasons to change the pattern and move to term rather than 
life appointments. It is not an untried move in education; it has 
worked successfully within the university system, from the presidency 
down to the chairmanships or heads of departments. (The system does not 
apply, of course, on the business administrative side or in computer 
organizations where specific expert technical skills are required, 
except where a position is a purely administrative one.) For academic 
supervisory staff it would seem reasonable to have three-year term ap- 
pointment (with reversion to the teaching ranks) for junior positions. 
For senior positions there could be five-year terms (possibly seven for 
the director) with reversion to lower administrative positions or to 
teaching, if the incumbent so desires and is properly qualified. If the 
administrative positions were so structured that only a modest sup- 
plement were paid during the years of incumbency, which is rapidly 
becoming standard practice in the universities (except for the position 
of president), the cycling process would cost little and work no real 
hardship financially or otherwise on the incumbent -- or on the board 
and the taxpayers. When the system is initially introduced, the present 
incumbents would be deemed to have just commenced their duties and would, 
upon completion of a first term, be eligible to apply for and, subject 
to either a thorough review or the findings of a full search committee, 
be appointed for a second term. Following that second term, however, a 
period in length equal to one full term should have to elapse before the 
former incumbent would be eligible to apply for and be appointed again 
to his previous position. No person should stay in the same office 
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longer than two terms. At any time, of course, following the first term 
or the second term, the incumbent would be eligible to apply for a 
different administrative position (or a teaching position) with the 
board, subject, of course, to open competition and search committee 
procedures. Accordingly, I recommend: 

The Minister of Education amend the Acts and Regulations 

to provide for term appointments for all supervisory 

and administrative positions for each board in the pro- 

vince, and the Regulations specify the period and condi- 

tions of such term appointments, including the amount 


of stipend which may be paid and recognized for legis- 
lative grant purposes. 


The suggestions, based on my university experience, immediately 
preceding this recommendation, may be used as guidelines. The salary of 
the person removed from incumbency after expiration of the term of 
office should be "red-circled" until such time as, in the natural 
course of events, the usual salary increases close the gap. In the 
highly unlikely event of a period of deflation, such as occurred during 
the Great Depression of the 1930's, the red-circled salary would be 
automatically "deflated" each year (using the Consumer Price Index, 
for example) until it fell within the normal salary range of the new 
position. 


These recommendations will not increase the costs of education in 
Our province. They won't decrease them either, but they should provide 
for a livelier, healthier and more forward-looking and innovative ad- 
ministration of our schools. They will also, through increased mobi lity 
(especially vertical) improve greatly the spirit and morale of all 
categories of the teaching staff. 


uve) support stat? 


Since I could find very little published information about support 
staff in our schools, except the data reported in Tables 8.33 and 8.34 
for 1975 and 1976, I commissioned a special study, by Lawton and Boodoo, 
which has been published as this Commission's Working Paper #10, entitled 


Irhe Same practice should apply, under the same conditions, to employees of 


the Ministry of Education, at the central offices and in the regional 
offices. 
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The Impact of Declining School Enrolments on Non-Certificated Staff in 


Ontario. By "“non-certificated" was meant those members of staff of a 

board who do not hold a teaching certificate valid in Ontario. The 
categorization scheme used in the study was the Ministry of Education's 
Uniform Code of Accounts, largely because of its detailed classification 
scheme for non-certificated staff, its cross-classifications of staff 

and its close linkage to the allocation of resources in school boards, 

all of which enables one to conduct financial as well as staffing analyses. 


To secure data the researchers selected a sample of 12 school 
boards, as closely as possible representative of the diversity of school 
boards in Ontario. Other sources were the Ministry of Education, the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, the Ontario Municipal Em- 
ployees Retirement Board (OMERS) and the Ontario Board of Examiners in 
Psychology. Qualitative data were secured by interviews with indivi- 
duals representing the Canadian Union of Public Employees and the Ontario 
Psychological Association. Rates of attrition due to retirement, dis- 
ability and mortality for these staffs were secured from a publication 
by Anthony, et al (1976, pp. 84-86). The study was concerned with 
business administration, technical and specialized services and secre- 
tarial, clerical, plant operation, maintenance, transportation, edu- 


cational services, attendance, health and food services staffs. 


Projections were made to 1986, using the normative approach, i.e., 
ratios of non-certificated to certificated staff, non-certificated staff 
to students and non-certificated staff to schools. No attempt was made 
to project other than overall figures, except by functional category for 
the sample boards, because of the tremendous variety of non-certificated | 
staff positions. For the totals, however, both supply and demand were 
considered over the period from 1976 to 1986. Projections for demand 
were based on projected enrolment of students, using current ratios of 
staff to students, but supply was estimated on the basis of existing 
stock reduced by attrition of those over 55 years of age. Basically, 
four major questions were considered: (1) what is an appropriate 
number of non-certificated staff for a given school board? (2) what will 
be the future demand for non-certificated staff? (3) what will be the 
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future supply of non-certificated staff? and (4) what are the implica- 
tions of the balance between this supply and demand? 


The general findings of the study indicate that while the average 
board will probably be able to hire additional non-certificated staff in 
the coming years, the boards will vary greatly in the balance of Supply 
and demand. Public school boards, since their schools tend to be 
larger, will have greater flexibility than separate school boards. City 
boards have higher ratios of non-certificated staff to regular teachers 
than county and district boards and in the projections these ratios did 
not decline as rapidly as enrolment (a lag arising from factors not 
immediately affected by enrolment declines). Surpluses of staff will 
Show up in large boards (especially public) in a city or suburban dis- 


trict experiencing a rapid rate of decline in school enrolment. 


In many categories the non-certificated staff seem to be assigned 
to individual schools by formula. The others were either central office 
staff or assigned according to "need" (undefined). The formulae used 
were based on number of students, of teachers or of classes, all of 
which often resulted in dramatic changes in numbers of non-certificated 
Staff. There is unlikely to be any sudden or massive lay-offs of Sup- 
port staff, although some members of staff will be dismissed as enrol- 
ments decline. But in general attrition has been and will be able to 
solve many if not all the problems. The major management problem 
apparently arises because of the uncertainty, from year to year, about 
the size and form of the provincial grants. Many staff members, facing 
these uncertainties, have clauses related to seniority and lay-offs in 
their collective agreements. It should be noted that seniority is often 
defined within specified functional areas or hierarchical level and 
there are clauses refering to bumping and grievance procedures. The 
practice of boards to "contract out" to private companies for main- 
tenance, operations, and transportation services poses a far greater 
threat to job security than does declining enrolments. 


In summing up, the authors concluded that the current staffing 
patterns for non-certificated employees are reasonable, the number of 
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such staff could decline from about 31,700 in 1976 to about 22,700 in 

1986 for the province as a whole, but since this will be largely covered 
by attrition (except for a few boards) the employment outlook for non- 
certificated staff is good -- provided the practice of contracting out 

for services does not become widespread. There may be more part-time 
employees used as enrolments decline, so the protection of their rights -- 
and fringe benefits -- especially in regard to pensions, assumes im- 
portance. Aging of staff will, of course, also become a problem as 


fewer young workers are hired. 


To protect non-certificated staff of school boards both short-term 
and long-term plans will have to be developed. Accordingly, I recommend: 


Each school board prepare immediately, for submission 

to the Ministry of Education by June, 1979, short-term 
plans up to 1983 and long-term plans to 1988 covering 

the conditions of employment, supply and demand, remun- 
eration and pensions of full-time and part-time non- 
certificated staff members, including plans, if any, 

for contracting out services at present or in the future. 


The Minister of Education will, upon receipt of these reports, and 
following a review and compilation of the results, at least have the 
data needed to understand the situation in regard to support staff. 

I recommend that, in order to clarify the situation: 


The Ministry of Education conduct an investigation 
into the causes and effects of contracting out to 
determine the relative benefits to the education sys- 
tem and society as a whole, and that the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees and other interested labour 
and professional associations be directly involved 

in this investigation. 


I recommend, further: 


A detailed staffing and cost study be made for sec- 
ondary schools, similar to that already completed by 
Rideout (1977) for elementary schools, to include a 
review of formulae for allocating staff and a series 
of case studies of the roles played in education by 
non-certificated staff and their contributions to our 
schools. 
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I recommend: 


Where non-certificated staff, such as registered psy- 
chologists, are assigned to active work in special 
education programs, they be counted, in proportion 

to their involvement in the program, in the weighting 
factor for special education used in the calculation 
of legislative grants to school boards. 


I am concerned that the relatively large number of small and in- 
complete bargaining units which exist may adversely affect the welfare 
of non-certificated staff members, particularly in cases where many 
members of staff do not belong to any bargaining unit. When they are 
fractionated in this way, or lack any union at all during a time of 
fierce competition for the reduced number of real education dollars, the 
non-certificated staff are almost certain to lose, relatively if not 
absolutely. Therefore, I support and advance the following part of the 
recommendation made by the Lawton-Boodoo study team: 

. there be only two bargaining units involved with non- 
certified staff for each board, one for secretarial and 

clerical staff, lay assistants, attendance counsellors, 

audio-visual technicians, and psychologists, and the other 


for maintenance, operations, transportation, and cafeteria 
personnel. 


I recommend, further: 


Every staff member be included in one of the bargaining 
units mentioned immediately above, or at least that 
strong encouragement to this end be provided by each 
School board. 


Part-time employees be included in the bargaining units 
and be granted the same fringe benefits, including 
pension opportunties, as full-time employees. 


These recommendations do not carry implications for increased costs 


to education, and hence need not be costed out. 


Appendix 8.A 


Methods of dealing with redundant teachers suggested in briefs to 


the Commission: 


1. 


Term renewable contracts 


(a) There should be term appointments for resource teachers. 


(b) Modification of tenure to a renewable policy for a limited 
time period would serve a double purpose to improve the 
system, by giving teachers the opportunity to work part-time 
and giving the system the opportunity to inject new blood. 


(c) All future appointments to positions of administrative re- 
sponsibility should be term appointments. 


Lower PTR 


(a) Boards should increase the number of remedial speech teachers. 
This will enable many students with speech defects to have 
treatment more often and/or at an earlier age. 


(b) Redundant teachers could be used in supportive roles within 
the education system. 


(c) Boards should recognize the advantages in having support staff 
perform remedial functions in school on an every day basis. 


(d) More support staff should be channelled into guidance coun- 
selling for elementary school students. 


Job sharing (part-time, etc.) 


(a) Part-time contracts for teachers near the bottom of the salary 
Scale should be retained to allow time for further self- 
development. It is understood that in these cases, experience 
and recognition for service benefits would be maintained. 
Part-time contracts could perhaps be encouraged before they 
become essential. 


(b) Married persons should be encouraged to share a position. 


(c) In situations where there will be no loss to the quality of 
education, the Ministry should encourage the boards to allow 
teachers to contract to teach a fraction of full-time at a 
corresponding fraction of salary without loss of tenure or 
Superannuation benefits. It is essential that such a reduc- 


tion in contracted time be voluntary on the part of the teachers. 


(d) As an incentive for teachers to work a part timetable, they 
Should be credited with a full year of superannuation for each 
half year worked, until such time as enrolment decline levels 
Out. 
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(e) The boards' willingness to make part-time teaching more at- 
tractive would also provide teachers with the opportunity to 
investigate other careers, retrain, or upgrade their careers 
or qualifications, all of which they would normally not 
attempt to do in such uncertain economic times. 


(f) High school teachers could teach part-time during the day and 
night classes for 24; hours each evening. For example, grade 
13 "catch-up" English and math -- especially for university 
entrance purposes -- could be taught at night. This would 
give teachers the same number of hours, i.e., 25 per week 
(12%, days; 124, evenings). Full contributions to the Super- 
annuation Fund would have to be maintained. 


Mobility of senior teachers moving into jobs such as curriculum 


design, research, editing/writing for publishing companies, Canadian 
Armed Forces, External Affairs, CIDA 


(a) The Canadian government should be petitioned to change its 
foreign aid program to increase the number of Ontario (Canadian) 
teachers in Third World countries. Such teachers' salaries 
would be paid from the foreign aid budget of the federal 
government. (An Ontario teaching position should be guaran- 
teed at the end of this service, if desired. ) 


(b) A provincial program should be set up so Canadian publishers 
are subsidized for hiring Ontario teachers to write/produce 
Canadian textbooks (or fiction), if the teachers agree to take 
a leave of absence from their teaching positions to work full- 
time for the publishing firms. 


(c) Teacher service in the Canadian Armed Forces should be encouraged 
by introducing a monetary incentive for any practising Ontario 
teacher who takes a leave to join the Armed Forces. (Ontario 
teaching positions should be guaranteed on recuriis ure desired, 
plus credit in the Superannuation Fund. ) 


Teaching of adults (special training required), recreation, physical 
education, etc. 


(a) The use of teachers with certification for full- and part-time 
positions in community colleges would aid in the utilization 
of a valuable human resource and, almost certainly, raise the 
quality of instruction. 


(b) Boards should more actively seek out adult students in the 
community to encourage their return to day schools for the 
completion of graduation requirements. 


(c) The Ministry of Education (or another appropriate ministry of 
the provincial government) should provide grants to school 
boards for adult students who enroll in non-credit programs in 
regular secondary schools. 
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(d) 


More 


There should be concentration on the development of programs 
which offer meaningful employment of leisure time with heavy 
emphasis on life skills. Drop-in schools should be created 
to meet the needs of dropouts. 


The Acts and Regulations should be changed so that teachers 
for programs such as continuing education, night schools and 
day-care be certificated teachers under regular contract. 


data re: job location 


(b) 


More information should be made available about the geographic 
location of jobs. More knowledge of jobs available in dif- 
ferent regions of Ontario might provide sufficient incentive 
for a newly-trained teacher to relocate. 

eae This type of information could be stored in a data 
bank. 


The Ministry should establish a placement bureau for teachers. 


Direction of students into specific fields 


(a) 


At the same time as we are releasing teachers, we find our- 
selves required to hire other teachers to meet specialized 
needs. It is important that teachers now on staff become as 
qualified as possible in areas where it appears the system 
will have a need. 


As schools become smaller, the provision of special programming 
will require an increasing number of teachers of specialized 
Subjects to work in more than one school. The only alterna- 
tives are to reduce the program or to employ more part-time 
staff. The latter is currently being done in some senior 
Schools through the employment of a teacher who can teach a 
combination of special subjects or a special subject and part 
of the core curriculum. 


Early retirement incentives 


(a) 


It should become policy of the Ontario Secondary School 
Teacher's Federation that a teacher be allowed to combine 
part-time years of experience, or to pro-rate to full-time 

any part-time salaries earned during his last seven years of 
teaching for the purpose of calculating his "best seven 

years" .average salary, so that he can receive the same pension 
as a teacher who has taught full-time the same number of 
years, other things being equal. 


Incentive schemes should be developed to encourage staff to 
retire at age 55 with an 85 factor, with payments to the 
Superannuation Fund adjusted as necessary. 


The government should provide special grants of 743% of the 


last year's salary for each year the teacher retires early, 
with the percentage to be matched by the board, with a maximum 
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number of years (3), and with the money being paid to the 
teacher as part of the teacher's final year salary in the form 
of a final year salary bonus. 


Teachers' federations should be encouraged to set up funds 
similar to RRSPs, with voluntary contributions from teachers, 
so that they may retire earlier than with the 90 factor, if 
they wish, on their own savings until such time as they are 
eligible for their superannuation. Teachers should bear full 
responsibility for cost. 


One technique which would provide the teacher with time to 
adjust to early retirement would be a form of gradual re- 
tirement. The teacher could contract to teach two years at 
80% of a full workload, two years at 60% and finally two years 
at 50%. At the end of the sixth year the teacher would retire. 


The local collective agreement should be used to provide for 
cash payments to retiring teachers. Such payments could be a 
lump sum or spread over a few years. The funds would come 
from any savings realized by the hiring of less experienced 
teachers at lower salaries. 


A teacher could go on a half-time schedule and acquire up to 
10 years' full-time credit by additional payments into the 
Superannuation Fund. 


Additional leaves of absence for personal as well as for educa- 
tion reasons, sabbatical leaves, leaves for retraining, etc. (with 
benefits) 


(a) 
(b) 


Education leave policies should be improved and expanded. 


A significant cash subsidy (e.g., $1,000) should be paid to 
any teacher who chooses to travel, study or otherwise leave 
the profession for a year. (A teaching position should be 

guaranteed at the end of the year, if desired. ) 


The possibility should be explored of having teachers seconded 
by the Ministry or other Ontario boards for two or more years 
in jobs which match the redundant teacher's qualifications and 
experience. 


Teacher colleges should be encouraged to prepare week-long or 
month-long refresher or retraining courses, e.g., in French or 
physical education, for small groups of teachers. These 
short-term leaves of absence might be financed partly by the 
board and partly by the teachers involved. 


School boards should consider granting sabbaticals for study 
or work exchange. These sabbaticals, at 75% of the regular 
salary, would create a surplus of one-quarter of the appli- 
cant's salary, which could be applied to pay a redundant 
teacher who normally would be at the beginning of the salary 


Zo 


Scale. Government grants could make up the difference in the 
latter's salary. Senior teachers could apply for these sab- 
baticals on a voluntary basis. 


10. Transfers, exchanges (intra- and interprovincial) 


(a) To promote national unity and to have a better knowledge of 
the education systems of all the provinces, a professional 
cultural exchange could be set up for all Canada. On an 
annual or semi-annual basis, a teacher could be twinned with 
another teacher in another province. Team planning and team 
teaching would promote a better understanding of our country 
and its regional differences both for the students of a par- 
ticular province and for the teachers involved. To encourage 
teachers to participate in the program, some bonus could be 
established for teachers who broaden their experience in more 
than one province. 


(b) A computer-based system facilitating intraprovincial (tem- 
porary) transfers of experienced teachers should be set up. 


(c) Some boards are actively encouraging intra-system transfers 
and limiting the length of terms of positions of responsi- 
bility. This should be encouraged. 


(d) The Ministry should attempt to create and facilitate more 
exchange opportunities between education jurisdictions, 
between Ministry and boards, between boards in Ontario, be- 
tween provinces and between nations. 


(e) Boards should facilitate and encourage inter-school transfers. 


(f) Boards should facilitate and encourage teacher exchange pro- 
grams between systems in the province, interprovincially and 
internationally. 


(g) Boards should facilitate and encourage exchange programs with 
the Ministry of Education and the teacher training institutions. 


(h) In programs related to industry and commerce, boards should 
facilitate and encourage exchange programs involving teachers 
and their counterparts in the private sector. 


11. Specialized schools 


(a) The Ministry of Education should work with the Ministry of 
Manpower and Immigration to have upgrading programs at the 
secondary school level for applicants under 18 who have been 
out of school at least a year. (At present, 16-year-old 
dropouts can get on Manpower rolls and be paid a weekly al- 
lowance to attend a community college. ) 


12. Re-education 


(a) The elementary school collective agreements should contain 
provisions for a retraining allowance. The secondary school 
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agreements provide the opportunity for teachers declared 
redundant to avail themselves of the opportunity to retrain in 
Subject areas other than their own fields of expertise for 
subsequent reassignment. 


Teachers should have to re-educate themselves and then teach 
outside the classroom, in the office and factory. 


Teachers presently employed should be expected to take re- 
training programs after a fixed interval without loss of 
Salary or benefits. 


The Ministry should accept responsibility for the costs of 
retraining professional staff to meet provincial needs. 


Teachers who now have jobs in education should be guaranteed 
job protection, not necessarily in their present positions, 
but in jobs that would contribute to meeting education needs 
of the province. 
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Appendix 8.B 


Examples of Board Policies and Practices and Suggestions 


(1) Waterloo County Board of Education (Brief #156) - Abstract 


The following possibilities exist for those teachers who are still 


unplaced after staffing has been completed throughout the county: 


(A) 


(B) 


Placement as a supply teacher with no change in contract 
Status: 


If funding is available, assignment to curriculum development 
and coordination and/or as additional support personnel (for 
example, guidance in junior schools, English as a Second 
Language, gifted students). 

Part-time work with commensurate pay. 


Night school or summer school teaching at hourly rates of 
pay, rather than under contract. 


Employment with the board to fill a vacancy in a non-teaching 
position suited to the teacher's talents, skills and qualifi- 
cations, at a salary commensurate with the position. 

Leave of absence in accordance with board policy. 


Leave of absence for retraining through funding provided 
by federations and other agencies. 
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(2) The Palo Alto Early Retirement Program for Teachers 


The progressive early retirement plan for teachers in Palo Alto, 
California, is a positive example of what can be done by school boards 
and teachers. It is available after 10 years of full-time satisfactory 


service and attainment of age 50.1 


Ieoe The Challenge of Declining Enrolment, Submission from the Ontario 
Secondary School Teacher's Federation to the Commission on Declining 
Enrolment, December, 1977, Appendix C, pp. 44-45. 
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(3) Prof. H.G. Hedges, OISE (Brief #213) - Abstract 


A Proposal for Research Studies on Job-Sharing by Teachers 


One obvious solution to the retention of more teachers is job- 
Sharing. The author proposes to the Commission that it give serious 
consideration to recommending that a number of careful studies, in- 
cluding research in a number of jurisdictions to test out various models 
or formulae, be conducted in the next year or two, to determine the 
acceptability and effects of job sharing. 


Possible Formulae 


In the past, a full-time teaching assignment has referred either to 
the total instruction of one class or the teaching of one or more sub- 
jects to a specified set of classes. Both definitions are useful in a 
discussion of job-sharing. 


In most elementary schools, the first definition would apply to 
job-sharing. Through some form of team planning and instruction, the 
teaching of a specified set of classes would be done by a number of 
teachers larger than the number of classes. The practical ratio limits 
would probably be 2:1 and 10:9. Toward the lower end (3:2, 4:2) the 
economic disadvantages would generally be too unattractive, while at the 
upper end (10:7, 10.8) the administrative problems would become too 
great and there would be reduced benefits in the number of positions 
"saved" by the procedure. Possible formulae would be 2:1; 3:2; 4:2; 
Oo; Ose Ono ToneOs Os NO oneeloe oe 


In general, those formulae in the middle of the series would be 
most attractive, with the closest to the ideal being 5:4. This grouping 
represents a manageable team size and would provide each teacher with 
one day per week for outside activities, either on a regular or a ro- 
tating basis, thereby minimizing administrative problems. Considering 
that each teacher would teach 80% of the time, with take-home pay of 
about 90% (see below) this should prove highly attractive for teachers 
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ne ate 


wishing to engage in professional and academic growth, hobbies, writing, 
curriculum committee work, limited travel, phasing-down to retirement, 
etc: 


Using the second definition of a teaching assignment, job-sharing 
could apply across schools where the availability of options is threatened 
by low enrolments and teacher positions are thereby threatened. The use 
of a team of teachers to provide low-enrolment options on a rotation 
basis, with some members of the team travelling among schools, would meet 
this need provided administrative problems can be resolved. 


The use of a special form of the 2:1 plan in secondary schools 
would enable teachers to work one semester and be free one. Ora 
school could program certain subjects in one semester only, as is 
already done in some jurisdictions. 


An extreme application of the principle would provide for an in- 
dividual having one year in, say, five years free, with salary pro- 
visions adjusted to pay equal amounts in the total number of years in 
the cycle, thereby maximizing tax advantages. 


Some Special Considerations 


(A) The most important provision would be to guarantee that the quality 
of instruction did not suffer. Fortunately, the past decade or so 
has seen school systems gain considerable experience in team teaching 
and planning, which could be used to advantage. 


(B) Teachers volunteering for such a scheme would need a guarantee that 
participation made them no more vulnerable than their peers in 
further staff reductions. 


(C) Teachers' superannuation positions would have to be protected. At 
present teachers may buy credit for certain non-teaching periods; 
the application of this policy to job-sharing situations requires 
clarification or policy. 
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(D) 


There would be significant tax benefits. In the 5:4 model re- 
ferred to, if the teacher worked 80% of the regular period at a 
pro-rated salary, his take-home pay would be in excess of 90% of 
his previous take-home pay. Two reasons account for this: (1) 
The 20% of salary at the top of the teacher pay scale is subject to 
maximum tax percentages. In 1978, for amounts above $16,000 of 
taxable income the federal plus provincial rate is less than 50% 
(39% + 9.2%). For amounts above $28,000 the rate is about 55%. 
(2) Since the teacher's share of superannuation is 7% of gross 
Salary, a savings would be realized of 7% on the 20% of salary 
involved. 


"Free" times provided by the plan would provide not only oppor- 
tunities for the individual to pursue personal interests, but would 
also enable him to engage more readily in professional development 
and graduate programs. 


The plan at the secondary level would enable a board to retain thin 
options and teachers to practise their expertise. 


The scheme would provide flexible and varied opportunities for 
practice-teaching by teachers' college students, and the team 
teaching feature of the plan would also provide the best possible 
induction for beginning teachers. 
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(4) Lincoln County Board of Education (Brief #170) - Abstract 


This brief outlines in detail the policies indicated below, plus 
some specific proposals for actions which can be taken. Copies of the 
brief can be secured through the Ministry of Education. 


Public Elementary Schools 


We expect that most of the reduction in staff will be accomplished 
by attrition. Another strategy that we are examining is short-term 
transfer from elementary to secondary schools. A policy has been dev- 
eloped to facilitate such a transfer. It is hoped, as the teachers 
return to the elementary panel in two or more years, that the return 
will offset the secondary enrolment decline when teaching staff is 
reduced. 


Secondary Schools 


The only experience we have had in the secondary panel regarding 
declining enrolment is in regard to what we call transferable teachers 
(i.e., involuntary transfers). We have not had to declare any teacher 
Surplus or redundant but we have had to balance out declining enrolment 
schools with growing schools. 


We wish we could be as optimistic about the solutions to the pro- 
blems we will face in the secondary schools as we are about elementary 
school problems. Obviously the attrition rate is lower and the subject 
Specialization is more of a restriction in placing teachers. As the 
secondary school enrolments become smaller, we will have to examine some 


or all of the possible options. 
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(5) OSSTF (Brief #6) - Abstract 


School boards and their teachers should attempt to develop co- 
operatively procedures dealing with staffing, transfer and tem- 
porary assignments. 


Each district should establish a pool of the names of competent 
released teachers and when teaching positions open within the 
district teachers from this pool should be given first opportunity 
for employment on the basis of experience. 


A study should be made of extending the concept of a district pool 
to that of a regional pool. 


The Minister of Education, in cooperation with the teachers' fed- 
erations and the trustees' organizations, should establish a pro- 
vincial teacher transfer-exchange program between boards, operated 
on a voluntary basis. 


The government should be urged to provide special incentives for 
school boards which cooperate with other boards in transfer pro- 
grams of competent teachers. 


Boards of education should increase the availability of part-time 
teaching positions, sabbaticals and education improvement leaves 
and leaves-of-absence. 


Boards of education should be encouraged to develop processes that 
facilitate any necessary retraining of professional staff to meet 
changing needs. 


A joint effort should be made by the major partners in education to 
provide opportunities for teachers to expand subject fields to meet 


changing demands. 


The average class size should be adjusted so that the teacher can 
spend more time with the individual student. 
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(6) Thunder Bay, Job-Sharing Plan 


It was reported that some high school teachers in Thunder Bay may 
soon get four years' salary spread over five years and take the fifth 
year off. Education officials elsewhere in Ontario say the idea could 
keep more teachers employed. Thunder Bay teachers and their board of 
education are still working on details of the plan, aimed at cutting a 


teacher surplus. 
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(7) OSSTF - Frontenac County (Brief #194) - Abstract 


(A) Four Examples of Education Services Presently in Operation 


Work Experience Program For Students With Poor Inter-Personal Re- 
lationships and Low Skills 


There are a significant number of Level 2 (Basic Education) and 
Level 3 (Occupational) students who leave school when they reach age 
16. Many of them are unable to obtain jobs and therefore remain at home 
and are idle in the community. This program is designed to bridge the 
gap between school and a full-time job. 


Metrication and Alcan 


The apprentices of Alcan, one of the largest local employers, are 
presently attending a local high school for 2 hours each week for 12 
weeks taking a course on metrication. 


Trades Training 


When student selection of the courses offered in air conditioning 
and refrigeration in a local high school dropped substantially, the 
technical director arranged a meeting with a senior official of Manpower 
in Kingston. As a result of this meeting and collaboration with St. 
Lawrence College of Applied Arts and Technology, it was agreed that a 
program for air conditioning and refrigeration technicians could be 
given, uSing existing facilities and the teacher. This resulted in a 
program being maintained for secondary school students and a new program 
started for adults. 


The Secondary School And Senior Citizens 


Our community, like most in this province, has a rapidly expanding 
group of senior citizens. We believe the secondary school can and 
Should play an important role in the enrichment of the daily lives of 
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our senior citizens. Many schools are now making use of the avail- 
ability of senior citizens to provide our students with all kinds of 
assistance. 


(B) Some Alternatives for the Schools and the Communi ty 


Work Force Preparation 


Our education system must become more responsive to the realities 
of our emerging profile of economic growth and our future labour re- 
quirements. The teachers must know the community and try to anticipate 
the needs of business and industry. 


Job Expectations 


The expectations of most young job seekers and their parents re- 
mains high. We must train our young citizens to use their talents and 
abilities under a variety of social and economic circumstances. Youth 
responds to a challenge. With minor adjustments to existing relation- 
ships between business education and technical teachers we could produce 
a number of small business enterprises which could be practical and 
efficient. 


Merchandising of Empty Seats 


In many parts of the world there is a desperate shortage of sec- 
ondary school facilities and teachers. This community has 40 to 50 
Students from Hong Kong, Malaysia, South America and the Middle East who 
travel here, pay for food, lodging and pay full tuition fees to attend 


secondary school. 
Education for Leisure Time and New Courses 


Teachers must be more sensitive to the needs of the community and 
the changing work week. More and more people in our community are 
working fewer hours and looking for alternative uses of their leisure 
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time. Schools can and should offer a variety of opportunities for these 


people. 


Early Retirement - Educational and Economic Returns 


In studying a number of "retirement lists" it has become quite 
evident that the majority of teachers who will be retiring in the next 
15 years from our secondary schools will have to do so at the mandatory 
retirement age with less than a maximum pension. We have devised a 
system to allow older teachers to retire early without a major financial 
loss. Teachers who have reached the 90 factor but who do not have the 
years of experience to receive maximum pension should have the oppor- 
tunity to retire early. By hiring an inexperienced teacher, the salary 
difference between the two teachers could be used to provide for the 
early retirement without loss of benefit to the experienced teacher or 
cost to the board. 


ie At the County Level 


(a) Part of the salary difference could be invested in an 
annuity which would pay the retiring teacher the maximum 


pension which he would collect if he stayed until age 65. 


(b) The board could pay the retiring teacher directly from 
the "saving". 


Die At the Provincial Level 


Another approach would be to charge the board the premium 
Shortage due to the early retirement and at the same time 
collect the extra money required to give the early retiring 
teacher a maximum pension in the 5 year early retirement 
period. 
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Chapter 9 


Implications of Declining School Enrolments for School Accommodation 


Every school board holds in trust great public assets in the form 
of real estate. In the years of school system expansion these assets 
were increased each year. It is one of the advantages of declining 
school enrolments that expenditures for further real-property accumu- 
lations have been greatly reduced. Table 9.1 provides a brief history of 
those expenditures, 1967 to 1977. Many boards now have Surplus properties 
that, in the interests of efficiency, must be disposed of or put to uses 
for which they were not originally intended. The effective exploitation 
of these properties is emerging as a major challenge to school boards 
and administrators and to community planners. 


The redeployment or disposal of these surplus assets ought not to 
be rushed. The declaration of being surplus for each piece of property 
should be carefully assessed and all propositions for redeployment or 
disposal should be the subject of attention from education and communi ty 
planners. By way of cultivating the appropriate attitude toward the 
future use of these properties, attention should be paid to several 
aspects of the history of school property acquisition. 


During the years of net acquisitions of real estate, the fact that 
it is a long-lived asset justified the assumption of public debt, both 
local and provincial. While debt was being paid off faster than the 
value of properties deteriorated, education expenditures were in fact 
lower than they were perceived to be, i.e., a part of those expenditures 
were being transformed into capital assets. While current education 
operations are using the real properties paid for in previous years, 
current education expenditures are higher than they appear to be. 


Had the period of expansion been followed by a long period of 


stable enrolments, the reductions in school costs associated with the 
use Of real property already paid for could be considered the rent and 
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interest accruing to earlier investments. That reduction in costs would 
be the returns that taxpayers today were entitled to on their earlier 
investments. As some of that real property now becomes surplus, returns 
to earlier investments can be realized in the form of proceeds from 
disposal and/or alternative public uses. 


I can imagine few problems more complex than the equity issues 
associated with the apportioning of the proceeds of disposal or the 
benefits of alternative community use. This complexity originates with 
the board-provincial partnership in the financing of the acquisition of 
those properties. It is exacerbated by the fact that the participation 
in that partnership has not been constant over time or across the boards. 
The complexity is raised to a higher level by the fact that the properties 
are not distributed evenly among the municipalities in a board. 


To illustrate the equity problems that are emerging, suppose that 
two boards are each about to sell a surplus school property for $1,000,000. 
The first board acquired its property on a 75% provincial and 25% local 
financial arrangement. The second board acquired its property on a 25% 
provincial and 75% local financial arrangement. If the province did not 
require the return of a share of the proceeds, the first board would 
realize a $750,000 windfall, the second would realize only a $250,000 
windfall. Those boards with no surplus properties would receive no 
windfall. In the interest of equity, the province can demand a "negative 
grant" from the first board of $750,000 and from the second of $250,000. 
Of course, both boards, especially the first, would now be encouraged to 
put the surplus properties to some marginal use. In effect, we would 
have solved the equity problem at the expense of efficient use of the 
property. 


Let us assume now that the first of those boards (a county board) 
elects to put its property to alternative community use and that the 
province does not require reimbursement in this case. The property 
serves well in this capacity, i.e., it serves well a community function 
for one municipality. But it is now apparent that the county is a "com- 
munity of many communities" for school services, but not for other 
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services. The municipalities are then quite separate. Community services 
for one are not the community services of another. Unless the board 
happens to have comparable properties to put to community use in each 
municipality, the problem of inter-municipality equity arises. Another 
problem may be added to this example: if a property is put to communi ty 
use and the related revenues are not proportionate to the market value 

of the use of that property, inefficient use is being made of a public 
asseu. 


It must be conceded that even an approximation to perfect equity in 
the disposal of, or alternative use of these properties is not feasible. 
But it should be pointed out that reorganization and expansion of the 
system have also sometimes been the cause of school properties becoming 
surplus, as has community growth and land-use changes. Equity is not a 
problem that originates only with declining enrolments. It is also the 
case that there is not going to be a sudden surge of school properties 
to be disposed of or redeployed due to declining enrolments. 


The challenges in finding equitable and efficient use of surplus 
school properties are not new, but they will be a more significant part 
of the political and administrative problems of the boards in the immediate 
future under conditions of declining enrolments. The real properties of 
a board are best viewed as a portfolio of capital assets to be managed 
in the public interest by the board. As any other portfolio manager, 
the board must from time to time change the assets in its portfolio and 
even trade off some of those capital assets to realize cash benefits. 

In the management of its portfolio, the board will have to seek maximum 

utility of those assets while conforming to some remarkable constraints 

associated with the requirements of equity and with the past and present 
regulations pertaining to the finance of school property acquisitions. 


Several of the studies and reports done for the Commission addressed 
themselves to one or another aspect of physical accommodation and declining 
enrolment. Alternative uses for surplus properties was one of the most 
frequently recurring themes in the briefs. As one might expect, these 
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highly visible assets, when taken out of use, are the most obvious and 
persistent reminders of the changing scale of operations in public 
education. 


I call the reader's attention especially to one of the above men- 


tioned studies, School Facilities, the Community, and Declining Enrol- 
ment--A Handbook of Suggestions for Ontario Boards of Education, (Infor- 


mation Bulletin #1, by Howard Henderson, et al., prepared for the Com- 
mission on Declining School Enrolments in Ontario, February, 1978). It 
is an informative presentation of the data pertaining to past and 
present levels of school property surpluses and of the recent history of 
disposal and redeployment of those properties. Of even more importance, 
however, it also contains an excellent introduction to the strategies 
and procedures now being used (and in some instances currently being 
considered) for dealing with surplus properties. The authors leave 
their readers with few doubts that the management of these properties is 
a challenge specific to the boards and their administrators, and some of 
the related problems are peculiar to a single board, or a few boards at 
a given time. It is also apparent that the responses of boards to these 
problems reflect their own managerial and policy styles and even reflect 
the personalities of their board members and administrators. 


I don't see that the problems of management of these board assets can 
be handled better anywhere else than in the offices of the boards. This 
Statement may appear to be tantamount to a recommendation of retreat 
from direct concern for these problems by the Ministry of Education. 
However, the appreciation of the knowledge about local conditions and 
the needs of a board on the part of trustees and administrators that it 
reflects did not motivate me to change the wording of the recommendation 
in the Second Interim Report that was repeated in Chapter 7 of this 
report: 

Take steps to increase the Ministry's control over certain 


finance-related decisions, including the use and sale of 
school buildings... 


That recommendation stands. But "control over" board decisions does not 
mean substituting Ministry decisions for board decisions. It means 
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constructing the regulations (and legislation, if necessary) that will 
protect the interests of provincial taxpayers in the decisions made by 
individual boards and that will promote equity in the effects of these 
decisions on ratepayers in different board jurisdictions and in the 
different communities in one board. It also means promoting information 
and knowledge (including some skills and experiences) that will enable 
boards to conduct their stewardships of public properties more expertly. 


This business of managing the capital assets of the boards is only 
a particular set of those problems I was referring to in my first recom- 
mendation regarding administration in Chapter 4 of the Second Interim 
Report: 
Initiate immediately a sustained effort to promote decentralized 
political solutions to emerging local and provincial problems 
associated with declining enrolments, in particular, problems of 
coordination and cooperation. Begin the organization of many 
sessions for discussion, negotiation and trade-offs to deal with 
specific inter-board and inter-interest group issues. Encourage 


board level administrators and Ministry of Education officials to 
take the initiative in promoting these activities. 


I know of no other way to promote the better community use of 
school properties, or of disposal of school properties in the best 
interest of communities, than to encourage discussions and negotiation 
among boards, and between boards and other community service agencies. 
But it is vital that the Ministry make clear to all parties the con- 
straints that operate on them when they make decisions. It should be 
made clear that the preference is for school buildings and sites to be 
converted to other community uses, and only from time to time to be 
Sold. tlt should be emphasized that the renting, trading and sale of 
Sites among boards, especially between geographically overlapping sep- 
arate and public boards, is an obvious strategy for maximizing the 
public interest in disposing of surplus properties. The Ministry will 
no doubt have to play the brokering role in these transactions, and also 
the role of an interested party to ensure that a property exchange that 
would be in the interest of taxpayers does not founder because of complex- 
jties it raises in our capital-grant structure. It should also be 
emphasized that, in the interest of efficiency in the use of public 
properties, community and public agencies will be expected to pay for 
the use of surplus school properties. 


—_ 


(a 


In the Second Interim Report (Section B, Chapter 1), I recommended 
that our first planning objective in the decade ahead be the reassess- 
ment of the structure (meaning the missions and organizational relations) 
of the school system. I do not want the schools to take on new missions 
without such planning, and I do not want them to take on new functions 
as an automatic response to declining enrolments. For this reason, I 
recommended that we not alter significantly the structure of the school 
system while we deal with these immediate problems of accommodating to 
sharply declining enrolments and increasing financial pressures. 


This reluctance to see the school boards move precipitously in 
assuming new public service roles is reason enough to counsel caution in 
redeployment of school properties to community service functions. Our 
attitude should be that it is appropriate to put a surplus school pro- 
perty to alternative community use, but it is not appropriate to put it 
to alternative community use just because it is surplus. 


Moreover, the possibility that in a few years we will have redefined 
the missions of the schools and the service boundaries between school 
boards and other public service agencies (including the offices and 
agencies of several Ministries) is an argument for postponing the dis- 
posal of school properties. I have already emphasized in the Second 
Interim Report that in some instances responsible stewardship dictates 
the disposal of school properties. I am certainly not suggesting the 
hoarding of real properties by boards when the future need for that 
property is remote, and I am not recommending real estate speculation as 
an appropriate activity of school boards. But I am counselling a careful, 
unhurried approach to the divestiture of properties by the boards. When 
the decision to dispose is marginal, it should in most cases be postponed. 


I come now to two major recommendations concerning school proper- 
ties. In the Second Interim Report I recommended that the Ministry 
continue for 1978 and 1979 the moratorium in the application of the 
negative grant associated with the disposal of school facilities (Section 
B, Chapter 7). The conditions associated with this moratorium allow a 
board to dispose of real capital assets and, with Ministry approval, 
apply the proceeds to the purchase of other properties for board use 
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without the negative grant applying. This arrangement is conducive to 
efficient management of boards' capital portfolios. In the interest of 
more efficient portfolio management I recommend that: 


Every board be given the authority to dispose of Surplus 
Properties and to apply the proceeds immediately to the 
purchase of other real properties, or to put the proceeds 
in an escrow account for a period up to five years with- 
out the negative grant being imposed. At any time 

during the five years the board should be allowed to use 
those funds to purchase new properties, the acquisition 
of which has been approved by the Ministry. Income from 
the funds in escrow should be apportioned between the 
board and the Ministry in the same proportion as the pro- 
ceeds from the disposal would have been apportioned. 


The second major recommendation is intended to increase the pro- 
vince's role in the planning of use of school Properties and to reduce 
the school-related acquisition of public debt. I recommend: 


The Ministry of Education pay in full, from current re- 
venue, the costs of all new sites, buildings and ad- 
ditions, including replacements, approved by the Mini- 
ster, and hence own them outright. This provision 
should be made effective as soon as possible and made 
retroactive to all real property-related expenditures 
approved after December 31, 1977. 


This recommendation is a response to the opportunity for financial 
conservatism presented by declining enrolments. It is not a new idea, 
of course, and is in accord with the views expressed by the late Dr. 
J.G. Althouse almost 40 years ago. 


In addition to those two major recommendations, I offer these as 
responses to present conditions. I recommend: 


(i) A two-year moratorium be placed on building new 
secondary school accommodations and excess demand 
for places be accommodated over the short-run by 
busing. 


(ii) At least 50% of the capital budget be directed to 
renovation, and these capital funds be paid to the 
boards on the same basis (i.e., in the same ratio 
of provincial expenditures to local expenditures ) 
as operating grants. 


(iii) Capital expenditures continue to be monitored by 
the Ministry through regional offices. 


ee man aie 
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(iv) Where surplus capacity of one board can meet the 
requirements of a neighbouring or overlapping 
board, the services of the Ministry be offered 
in negotiating the arrangements and terms, and 
where it is in the public interest, to mandate 
these arrangements and terms. The Minister 
should, if necessary, indicate that Ministerial 
approval of the intended property transactions of 
both boards is contingent upon such negotiations 
serving the interests of local and provincial 
taxpayers. 


(v) All boards be requested to prepare for public 
distribution a statement of their policies and 
procedures regarding transportation of pupils, 
possible or anticipated school and classroom 
closings and the use of space no longer needed 
for instructional purposes (as discussed in the 
ye Interim Report and in Information Bulletin 
#1), 


As a final comment, it is appropriate to observe that one of the 
potential economies from declining enrolments is the proceeds from 
disposal or the benefits from redeployment of surplus school properties. 
The realization and maximization of those economies will require a great 
deal of planning and cooperation on the part of the boards, the Ministry, 


the municipalities and community service agencies. 


Chapter 10 


Implications of Declining School Enrolments 


for School Finance 


Few exercises in adult education can be more effective than that to 
which a Commissioner is subjected in the course of his work. I regret 
only that it is too expensive an approach to learning to become part of 
everyone's education. As an over-age student of school and society 
setting about to study the effects upon our school system of the de- 
creasing infant and school-age population, I found the lessons that made 
the deepest impression upon me were those on the economy of this pro- 
vince and the finance of our school system. 


I revealed some of my predilections too early to be able to deny 
now that I have misgivings about the diminishing scale of operations of 
the school system whose growth I watched with such satisfaction for so 
many years. But I have learned enough in the past 14 months to be 
convinced that declining enrolments present an unprecedented opportunity 
for economies in the conduct of our public affairs. We were justified 
in our pride in the great school system we built to accommodate the 
ever-larger cohorts coming into the schools in the 1950's and 1960's. 

We are equally justified in expressing some satisfaction and relief at 
the reduced financial pressures associated with the smaller cohorts that 
have been coming into the schools in this decade. Some of the savings, 
no doubt, will accrue to us in any event, but I am convinced they will 
come sooner and be greater if we make the effort to plan well the new 
scale of operations of our school system. 


In arriving at my present perception of the problems and oppor- 
tunities facing education finance, I acknowledge that I have been more 
than a little affected by a number of studies, done for the Commission, 
that forced my attention to several aspects of public finance, school 
finance and the choices before us. I must also acknowledge that the job 
of familiarizing myself with many aspects of the recent history of 
education finance was hastened by the 7 reports of the Committee on the 
Costs of Education, of which J.R. McCarthy is executive director. 
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The studies that were done for the Commission and that have con- 
tributed so much to my present position were: 


David K. Foot, Resources and Constraints: Public Education and the 
Economic Environment in Ontario 1978-1987. 


Richard M. Bird, Financing Education in Ontario; Issues and Choices. 


D.A. Dawson, Economies of Scale and Cost Quality Relationships in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools: A Survey. 


David Stager, Elementary and Secondary School Teachers' Salaries in 
Unitavtos. 1 900--to 19/5". 


John B. Kervin, Declining Enrolments and Teacher-Board Negotiations: 
Bargaining Conditions of Employment. 


Peter J. Atherton, Declining Enrolment and the Aging Teaching Force. 
Richard M. Bird and N. Enid Slack, Property Tax Reform and Educational 


Finance. 


E. Brock Rideout, Alternatives for Educational Finance Within the 
Established Parameters. 


Peter J. Atherton and J. Chalcraft, Comparisons and Projections: The 
Teachers' Superannuation Fund in Relation to Public Sector 


Pension Plans. 


David M. Cameron, Declining Enrolment and the Financing of Education 


in Ontario. 


E. Brock Rideout, Abstracts of Reports on Costs of Education, Financial 
Aspects of Declining Enrolment, and of Current Research into 
Problems of Declining Enrolment. 


I do not expect the authors of those reports to be entirely satis- 
fied with the consequences of their teaching efforts. In case the 
effects on me were very different from what they intended, I will limit 
my comments about those reports to the observation that each of them was 
remarkably effective at focusing my attention on the particulars and the 
complexities of the aspects of education finance and public finance that 
I asked their authors to explain. All those reports are now published, 
and I'm sure one need not agree with my present views on education and 


public finance to appreciate them. 


In discussions with members of the Commission's Task Force on 


Finance, it was impressed upon me early that I must come to a position 
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on two very important matters, one quite technical and the other a ques- 
tion of public policy. The first pertained to economies-of-scale, of 
whether or not the most extreme views expressed on the increasing unit 
costs to be expected with declining enrolments were valid, in which case 
we could expect little or nothing in the way of economies from declining 
enrolments. The second pertained to whether the emerging problems of 
education finance could be dealt with to our satisfaction via adjust- 
ments in the grants system that has been evolving in this province since 
1964, or could be dealt with satisfactorily only after that system had 


been replaced. 


In the first matter, we must go back to the decades when policies 
for consolidation and amalgamation of schools and boards, and for the 
substitution of great fleets of yellow buses for scattered small school 
operations, were justified by reference to studies arguing for economies- 
of-scale. Countless contract studies and hosts of master's and doctoral 
theses in education, plus some in economics and management sciences, 
purported to show that larger school and board operations afforded lower 
unit costs while holding constant the cost of quality, or higher quality 
education. 


Much of the history of the increasing scale of operations has 
coincided with decades of remarkable increases in education costs. If 
there are powerful economies-of-scale in education, then it must be 
assumed that the increases in unit costs (in real dollars) associated 
with expansion of the system in recent decades reflected either a policy 
of raising per pupil expenditures to improve quality or the improved 
market position of teachers. More importantly, declining enrolments 
would now be expected to bring about markedly higher unit costs. 


Indeed, if one iS convinced that there are strong economies-of- 
scale in our system of education, there is an ominous conclusion to 
be drawn from observations about expenditure-enrolment relations 
that were registered so often in the briefs to this Commission. 

The briefs said that the many "fixed" costs in education mitigate 
against significant reductions in the real (non-inflationary ) 
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costs of education under conditions of declining enrolment. The ominous 
conclusion is that economies associated with declining enrolments may be 
very slow in coming, or never be realized at all. That is not my con- 
clusion, however. 


The conclusion I have drawn from Donald Dawson's study (that I 
consider buttressed by the work of E. Brock Rideout and others as re- 


ported in Educational, Social and Financial Implications to School 
Boards of Declining Enrolments) is that economies-of-scale, though of 


Significant magnitudes, are not now a matter of grave concern to us in 
Ontario. Hickcox has observed that "school systems in Ontario for the 
most part are large, as a result of the reorganization of 1969. In no 
other jurisdiction in North America are there as many systems with pupil 
populations of more than 20,000" (Chapter 5, First Interim Report). It 
appears we will not suffer greatly from economies-of-scale problems at 
the board level. And large boards may be expected, in time, to reor- 
ganize schools to cope with the diseconomies-of-scale at the school 
level. 


I do not dismiss the probability that some of the hoped-for savings 
from declining enrolments will never be realized because of diseconomies 
of small scale. But at the same time I regard most of the "fixed costs" 
arguments for accepting higher real unit-costs with declining enrolments 
as valid for only a few years. In the Second Interim Report I recom- 
mended, and will again below, that some financial aid be made through 
the grants to boards with high rates of decline, but that aid is to be 
temporary. A part of the savings from declining enrolments are in some 
cases to be postponed, but not foregone. 


The reorganization of schools to provide efficient service to a 
smaller number of pupils is an administrative challenge and is a job 
that will take time. But it will be done. At several points in this 
and in my earlier reports I have made reference to our large cadre of 
well trained, experienced administrators. They will play an important 
role in the reorganization of the school systems, as they always have. 
There should be no frantic rush to reduce the numbers of administrators 


IRs deout et al, Ministry of Education Research Project, 1977. 
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in the interest of economy. It may be that some boards have an admini- 
strative establishment intended for a much larger operation than they 
now have. They may quite appropriately plan to reduce it by 10%, 20% or 
any other portion. But they should approach that target slowly. It is 
not some special concern for administrators that causes me to recommend 
this, but rather the realization of a great need for administrators to 
deal with the disruptions of declining enrolment. I am showing here a 
concern for getting our money's worth from them. They have cost us a 
great deal and if we use them well now it will almost certainly turn out 
that the money was well spent. 


The second matter that needed a position (whether we deal with 
education finance via adjustments in the present grants system or re- 
place that system) is one on which I postponed judgement to the latest 
possible date. My thinking was much influenced by three of the above 


mentioned studies: Richard M. Bird, Financing Education in Ontario: 
Issues and Choices, D.M. Cameron, Declining Enrolment and the Financing 


of Education in Ontario, and E.Brock Rideout, Alternatives for Educational 


Finance Within the Established Parameters. 


In the interest of brevity, and at the risk of oversimplification, 
I will sum up the arguments of both Bird and Cameron this way: with the 
reorganization of school boards in 1969 we imposed upon ourselves an 
organization of school systems that are (especially in their financial 
capacities) in very many respects more nearly the agencies of the cen- 
tral government than they are the representative bodies of local com- 
munities. They are too large and too inclusive to serve effectively as 
the locations of political processes to resolve the competing prefer- 
ences of any given communities (a complaint voiced repeatedly during our 
public hearings). Moreover, their function as the provider of a single, 
specialized public service means that they cannot handle the political 
task of resolving the competing financial claims of education vis-a-vis 
other local (municipal) services. In light of the increasing difficul- 
ties associated with maintaining the local share in the provincial-local 
partnership in the finance of education, we would be well advised to 
carry the process of consolidation, amalgamation and centralization to 


completion. We should make education finance a provincial matter, so 
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these authors argue. The problems associated with maintaining the local 
contribution to the financial partnership are in large measure due to 
the difficulties of raising local tax revenues at the rate of inflation 
and to the unpopularity and imperfections of the property tax. 


I hasten to qualify this summary by adding that Bird and Cameron 
present cases for provincialization of education finance that are quite 
different from one another. In each case the recommendation is condi- 
tional, and only one of several feasible approaches suggested. 


I will summarize Rideout's argument in equally cavalier fashion. 
The grants system that we have been developing since 1964, and the re- 
organization of school systems in 1969, have effectively served the 
objectives of providing a high quality education service across the 
province and of equalizing average per-pupil expenditures across the 
boards. Equity was the prime motivation in constructing our grants 
system and in reorganizing the boards. Horizontal equity (equal treat- 
ment of equals) has been effectively served by closing the gaps that 
characterized inter-board differences in average per-pupil expenditures. 
Vertical equity (concessions to the special problems of some students 
and the conditions of operation of some boards) has been effectively 
served through the incorporation of "weighting factors" in the grants 
scheme. These factors compensate the boards for the financial problems 
associated with serving disproportionately large numbers of certain 
types of students, and for certain adverse conditions of operation. Our 
present system is flexible, adjustments can be made to accommodate 
changing conditions, new perceptions of equity and any desired appor- 
tionment of the provincial-local financial partnership. 


Few people are particularly enamoured of our system of education 
finance. There are many things wrong with it. On the other hand, it 
works. It has enabled us to underwrite the expansion of education 
operations while serving our current equity objectives. I have found it 
difficult to choose between recommending adjustments in the existing 
system and replacing the existing system with a straight provincial 
school finance system. In the major recommendations I offer below, it 
will be evident that I have come down on the side of keeping what we 
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have. But I have not done it clearly and unequivocally. I have com- 
promised and recommended an important structural change in our provincial- 


local financial partnership. 


Before moving to those recommendations, I want to offer a very 
brief quantitative review of our publicly-supported school system. 
Table 10.1 refers to the structure of revenue sources for fiscal (cal- 
endar) year 1975 (though the local taxation component has been growing 
since then, the structure has not altered markedly). Local taxes and 
provincial grants amount to nearly 97% of elementary and secondary 
grants (the item Transfers from Other Boards should be read as origi- 
nating as local taxation and provincial grants). The important dif- 
ference across the three classes of schools is the local taxation- 
provincial grant ratios. Separate schools received 14.36% of their 
revenues from local taxation, public schools received 45.09%. This 
difference reflects the smaller taxation base available to separate 
schools. The 81.29% of separate school revenues originating as pro- 
vincial grants and the 52.01% of public school revenues originating as 
grants demonstrates the inverse relationship between assessment re- 
sources available to boards and grants received. 


Table 10.2 represents the structure of board expenditures. The 
Structure is markedly similar across the three classes of schools. The 
table also reflects the labour intensive character of public education. 
Between 54% (separate schools) and 57% (public schools) of the total of 
board expenditures went directly to instruction related salaries. Wages 
are also an important component of most of the other expenditure cate- 
gories except Supplies and Other, Capital Expenditure from Revenue and 
Debt Charges. Unquestionably, what we are paying through our education 
expenditures is mainly wages and salaries of teachers and others who 
work in that industry. Reduced expenditures plainly mean reduced em- 
ployment in the field or employment at reduced levels of pay. 


Table 10.3 presents most of the same information from Tables 10.1 
and 10.2 on a per pupil basis. The near equality between the total per 
pupil expenditures for public ($1,185) and separate school ($1,173) 
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TABLE 10.3 
ONTARIO SCHOOL BOARD REVENUES & EXPENDITURES ANALYSIS 


OF MAJOR ITEMS ON A PER STUDENT BASIS, 1975 
(enrolment on September 30, 1975; revenues & expenditures on a calendar year) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


MAJOR ITEMS CATEGORY ALL 
PUBLIC |SEPARATE|ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


REVENUES (total amounts in thousands of dollars) 


TOTAL AMOUNT 72,046 5853707 437,299 
7 ee a 


592,514] 407,851] 1,000,365 628,345] 1,628,710 


422 
40 


SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


ALL 
SCHOOLS 


LOCAL 513,661 1,023,006 


TAXATION 


PER STUDENT 


PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT 
GRANTS 


TOTAL AMOUNT 


— 
Oo 
Ww 
fee) 


534 
PER STUDENT 616 


OTAL AMOUNT 33,114 


21,816 54,930 58,209 113,139 
Fb a 


">", 


501,713} 1,641,002 | 1,123,853 


1gi73 1,857 
EXPENDITURES (total amounts in thousands of dollars 

22,475} 14,383 23,177 
23 34 38 
24,464} 10,657 19,558 


ER STUDENT 34 
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1,139,289 2,764,855 
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EDUCATIONAL 94,679 


lll aL 


INSTRUCTIONAL TOTAL AMOUNT 638,226 | 262,987 901,213 628,184 | 1,529,397 

SALARIES & 

INSTRUCTIONAL TOTAL AMOUNT 96,130} 45,579 141,709 108, 189 249,898 

PLANT TOTAL AMOUNT 152,194} 65,851 218,045 139,086 35/5131 
TOTAL AMOUNT 


46,047} 23,609 69,656 345,075 106,731 
de ea ts) 
CAPITAL 37,627 17,805 55.432 28,888 84,320 
EXPENDITURES . 
fTOTAL AMOUNT 90,737} 43,031 133,768 72,254 207,022 
DEBT CHARGES 
TOTAL AMOUNT 31,389 L7,oL 49,200 66,442 115,642 
OTHER 
[rotaL AMOUNT 1439528912501. 723 16415002 1,123,853] 2,764,855 
PER STUDENT Leis lel Z3 Leet 1,386 


Source: For Enrolment, See Minister's Report (1975), p. 41. 
For Revenue & Expenditure, the same as table 10.2. 
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elementary students demonstrates the effectiveness of the equalization 
objectives (more correctly one aspect thereof) of the grant structure 
referred to in connection with Table 10.1. Table 10.3 also demonstrates 
the large differences between elementary ($1,181) and secondary ($1,857) 
per pupil expenditures. This difference is persistent across all the 
expenditure categories. 


Tables 10.4, 10.5 and 10.6 give still another picture: of school 
board expenditures. The enrolment changes, total expenditures and costs 
per student for the years 1970 through 1976 are presented, for public 
schools, separate schools and secondary schools, respectively. The row 
titled Index shows the relative changes in per pupil costs, using 1970 
as the base year. The steady decreases in enrolments in public schools 
Since 1970 is apparent. That decrease appears for the first time in 
1976 for separate schools. Secondary schools through these years were 
experiencing steady increases. There is no obvious enrolment-unit-costs 
relationship. In the years 1970 to 1975, when separate schools had only 
increases in enrolments, and public schools only decreases, the index of 
per pupil expenditures for separate schools moved from 1,000 to 1,827, 
and for public schools from 1,000 to 1,724. However, secondary schools, 
which also had only increases in enrolments, had per pupil increases 
that moved the index from 1,000 to only 1,457. The behaviour of these 
indexes indicates that we are persistently reducing the gaps between 
separate and public school expenditures, and between elementary and 
secondary school expenditures. It tells us nothing about declining 
enrolments and unit costs. 


Tables 10.4, 10.5 and 10.6 show also what the costs of public, 
separate and secondary schools would have been if these three categories 
of schools had had the same number of Students in 1976 that they had in 
1970. Under the column entitled Estimated Expenditures at 1970 En- 
rolments, we see that public schools would have been spending $153,484 ,000 
more in 1976 than they were and separate schools would have been spending 
$5,949,000 less. The implication is that the enrolment related savings 
were about $147,500,000 for elementary schools. The secondary schools 
would have been spending $121,007,000 less had they stayed at their 1970 


enrolment Jevels. 
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Tables 10.4, 10.5 and 10.6 provide still another form of informa- 
tion of importance. They show the total revenue from local taxes and 
grants, and the percentages these sources were of school board expendi- 
tures for the years 1970 to 1976. For public schools, local taxes de- 
clined from 55.85% of expenditures in 1970 to 45.09% in 1975, then 
climbed to 49.95% in 1976, or to about one percentage point of where 
they were in 1971 (51.04%). For separate schools local taxes declined 
from 20.07% in 1970 to 14.36% in 1975, then climbed to 16.73% in 1976, 
or to about 1.29 percentage points of where they were in 1971. For 
secondary schools local taxes declined from 48.04% of expenditures in 1970 
to 38.91% in 1975, then climbed to 46.95% in 1976, or to about one 
percentage point of where they were in 1970. 


Table 10.7 presents another set of statistical series. Ina less 
detailed and more summary way than the information on the growth of 
current dollar and real dollar incomes presented in the first chapter of 
this report, it gives us some indication of Ontario taxpayers! ability- 
to-pay. The real (constant) dollar incomes of families and of persons 
not-in-families was growing throughout the decade ending in 1976. 
However, while median family incomes increased in real dollars by 46.6% 
($7.689 to $11,270), the median incomes in real dollars of persons not 
in families increased by only 35.4% ($2,484 to $3,363). I am aware that 
a significant part of the increase in family incomes over incomes of 
persons not-in-families may reflect at least in part increased labour 
force participation on the part of married women. Nevertheless, the 
differences in these rates of increases has influenced my views somewhat 
on which tax fields should be exploited for financing education. Even 
if these differences did not influence me, they would determine to some 
degree the political feasibility of alternative tax policies. 


Table 10.7 indicates that the ability-to-pay for a high quality 
public education system has certainly not been diminishing in recent 
years (the somewhat disappointing performance of our economy in 1977 and 
1978 notwithstanding). As was emphasized in Part I of this report, we 
are able financially to maintain or increase our contributions to public 
services, education included, through local taxes (taxes on real property). 
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I do not intend, therefore, to make any recommendations for a massive 
shift from local support to provincial support. For one thing, doing so 
might reduce the motivation for reform of real-property taxation. We 
have not moved very effectively in the direction of property-tax reform 
but it remains a worthy goal and we ought not to do anything to reduce 
the motivation for it. 


As mentioned above, I have decided in favour of conservation of the 
grants structure we have and in favour of maintaining the provincial- 
local partnership in education finance. In addition to not wanting to 
reduce the motivations for real-property taxation reform, I am persuaded 
in this direction because the best arguments for a straight provincial- 
finance system have nothing to do with declining enrolments. Indeed, 
declining enrolments make them less compelling. Other things being the 
same (in particular the rate of inflation), the problems of maintaining 
the local share in education finance would be more difficult than we 
know them to be if enrolments were not declining and costs continued to 
rise. 


I do, however, have this major recommendation to make concerning 
the restructuring of education finance. I recommend: 


All industrial and commercial properties* be assessed 
and taxed for school purposes directly by the pro- 
vince, and be exempted from school-related municipal 
taxation; there be one school-related industrial- 
commercial rate for the province; the proceeds of 

this tax be applied solely to the support of elementary 
(separate and public) and secondary education in the 
province as part of the equalization formula applicable 
to general ‘legislative grants. 


There are many variations on this theme of provincial taxation of 
industrial-commercial property for school purposes. I do not intend to 
deal with all of them. I will point out that I am not recommending any 
reform of municipal taxation of industrial-commercial property for 
general local government. If the present procedure of a single tax bill 


* 
If an industrial or commercial property is owned by an individual and 
the share of an individual can be determined, then that person should 
have the right to direct the tax to the appropriate school system, 
public or Roman Catholic. 
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from the municipality is maintained, the part collected for school 
purposes can be turned over to the boards and be treated by them as part 
of their general grant revenues from the province. If that part exceeds 
100% of the grant revenues due them, they would, of course, forward the 
excess to the province. 


Those persons most opposed to real-property taxes, in particular on 
residential properties, may well see in this recommendation the oppor- 
tunity to reduce or even eliminate the taxes for schools on residential 
properties. This is not the intention of the recommendation and should 
be avoided. It is not intended that a rate of taxation of industrial- 
commercial properties be applied that will alter very much the present 
ratios which exist between the rates on residential and on industrial- 
commercial properties in the support of education. 


My second major recommendation concerning finance is concerned with 
what part of the burden of education costs will be borne by taxable 
real properties. I recommend: 

The taxation of real estate for education purposes 

be the source of 40% of the total provincial costs 

of board operations within the ceiling of expenditures 

recognized for grant purposes. (If the first of these 

two major recommendations is accepted, there will be 

two components to the taxation of real estate: one 

will be the provincial tax on industrial-commercial 

properties for school purposes, the other will be the 

local taxes on residential and farm properties for 


school purposes. It is the sum of both of these that 
is to be 40% of the costs of board operations. ) 


I am aware of the complexities of the grant system for school 
purposes. I doubt that there are more than a handful of people in the 
province who understand it perfectly. It is probably not possible to 
determine exactly, beforehand, what the property tax and provincial 
grants share of the total approved costs of board operations will be. 
However, a close approximation can be achieved and that will be good 
enough. Also, the 40%-60% apportionment ought not to be fixed once and 
for all or reached immediately. We must move gradually to any new 
level. I do, however, believe that it is important that the target (for 
the property tax component) be significantly lower than the 50-50 
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partnership we are now approaching. I don't deny that the property tax 
contribution could be 50% or greater without imposing intolerable hard- 
ships on ratepayers or imperilling the quality of education, provided 
more protections of our lowest-income property-tax payers (and payers of 
rents) are built into our income tax system. But I don't believe the 
people of this province want a significant increase in our dependence 
upon property taxes. At any rate they are not ready for it, and if it 
is to come it can wait upon a significant degree of general reform in 
this means of taxation. 


The greatest benefit from fixing a target of 40% (or some approxi- 
mation thereof) for property-tax in the support of education will more 
likely be realized if it remains fixed for several years and if a re- 
vision of it is announced a year or two in advance and then fixed again 
for several years. 


The main advantage to the removal of the industrial-commercial tax- 
base from local taxing authorities is that it will greatly reduce the 
variations in burdens associated with per-pupil expenditures above the 
"recognized ceiling". It is my belief that it is now the consensus of 
most politicians and education administrators, and indeed of most tax- 
payers, that expenditures above the grant-ceiling should be determined 
at the discretion of the individual boards. But there is also a consensus 
that the inter-board differences in the local tax burdens associated with 
the costs of these discretionary expenditures is too great. Provinciali- 
zation of the industrial-commercial tax base will allow the boards to 
make discretionary adjustments in education expenditures and reduce the 
inter-board differences in the burdens associated with those expendi- 
ture adjustments. 


Some boards will still have more equalized assessment per student 
to tax than others. They will still be able to assume above-ceiling 
expenditures with less burden on their ratepayers than less well-endowed 
boards. So be it. If we decide that this inequity is intolerable, we 
can deal with it a few years from now. Moreover, as Rideout points out 
in his study of alternatives for education finance, that final Step in 
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equalizing the burdens of education finance can very likely be accom- 
modated through further adjustments in the grants plan we have. In any 
case, there are no problems of declining enrolment that necessitate that 
adjustment. 


I am very well aware that the two major recommendations I have made 
pertaining to education finance are not responses to problems emanating 
directly from declining enrolments. However, they are responses to some 
very important indirect consequences, which may perhaps better be de- 
scribed as direct consequences of our political behaviour in dealing 
with declining enrolments. It was probably prudent public finance, but 
a political error, to appropriate so much of the Savings from declining 
enrolments to the provincial treasury so quickly. ! The financial 
recommendations I have offered are directed at nurturing the political 
foundations of the provincial-local education-finance partnership, and 
at improving the morale of trustees, administrators, ratepayers and 
teachers. 


I have one more recommendation that some people may choose not to 
recognize as being directly related to issues emanating from declining 
enrolments. However, since it relates to teachers' pensions and these 
become ever more significant under existing and continuing conditions of 
redundancy in the teacher force, I claim that it is directly related to 
declining enrolments. I recommend: 

The employer's contributions to the Teachers' Super- 

annuation Fund be made by the boards and those con- 

tributions be included among recognized operating 

expenditures for grant purposes. 

This is intended to locate the payment of these contributions with the 
employers of teachers, who determine indirectly what the contributions 
will be. Salaries are negotiated locally, and teachers are appointed 
and promoted locally. Those salaries determine the Superannuation Fund 
contributions. At a time when adjustments in retirement eligibilities 
and inducements may be an important part of personnel planning, we 


linder the present grant plan the province realizes its full share of 


the savings for every pupil of the declining enrolment. Boards do not 
have this immediate savings, and indeed the cards seem stacked in 
favour of the province vis-a-vis the school boards. A more equitable 
Sharing of the savings is obviously indicated. 
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cannot afford the anomoly of having the costs of pensions determined by 
one authority (the school boards) and paid by another (the province)! 
which guarantees the actuarial soundness of the fund. 


The next recommendation will, I am sure, be conceded by all to be 
dealing with problems of declining enrolments. 1 recommend: 

Boards with declining enrolments be granted special as- 

sistance through the introduction of some form of "slip- 

year financing" (averaging of enrolments) that spreads 

the loss in grant revenues from declining enrolments 

over several years throughout the whole period of de- 

cline. 
I could have made this recommendation much more specific, but have 
decided against it. Any of a number of variations on the basic notion 
will give satisfactory results. The rationale for this recommendation 
can be expressed this way. Even the best local administration cannot in all 
cases make a quick, non-disruptive adjustment to new enrolment levels, 
especially where the declines are scattered widely throughout the schools 
of the system. In some cases the problems will be severe enough to 
warrant compensatory intervention by the province. I have made it clear 
earlier that the savings from declining enrolments are significant and 
much to be desired. It is the responsibility of trustees and local 
administrators to see that savings do in fact accrue to local and pro- 
vincial taxpayers. But prudence will dictate that we not always opt for 
the fastest possible realization of those savings. In some cases we can 


wait -- a year, or two, or three, or perhaps even longer. 


In the Second Interim Report I recommended that protection from the 
sudden loss of revenues be limited to those boards experiencing declines 
greater than the projected average decline. We might assume it to be 
within the administrative and planning capacities of boards to prepare 
for, and cope with, the average or "expected" rate of decline. However, 
I am not now committed to this recommendation. I do not see that it 


will do violence to our standards of efficiency -- it may in facto pro- 
mote them -- to allow even the problems of accommodating low rates of 
1 


In the unlikely event that salary levels were negotiated directly with 
the Minister for the province as a whole, i.e., a single salary scale 
set for the province, which is the case in some provinces, the argument 
would still hold unless the actual selection and appointment of teachers 
was also removed from the boards. 
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decrease to be assuaged by a degree of financial compensation. The 
important point is that the compensation be temporary and its duration 
specified. 


My further recommendations are addressed to conditions that do not 
necessarily result from declining enrolments, but are unquestionably 
exacerbated by those declines. I recommend: 


The continuation of the Special grants for isolate 
boards. In addition, some schools in other than iso- 
late boards be recognized by the Minister as operating 
under unusual geographical conditions, or under other 
unusually challenging conditions, and be designated by 
the Minister as entitled to receive special funds. The 
purpose of these funds will be to allow them to operate 
at significantly higher than usual unit costs in order 
to provide a minimally acceptable school program (as 
defined by the Minister). It is further recommended 
that the associated regulations ensure that the ad- 
ditional funds are in fact spent on the designated 
schools. 


"Special" or "stimulation" grants as now designated 

by the Minister of Education be incorporated into the 
legislative grant formula, possibly through "weighting 
factors" (note the exceptions referred to below). If, 
however, these grants are to be retained as a separate 
part of the school grants system, I recommend that the 
province pay the full costs of the services they are 
intended to promote. 


Grants for Special Education, Franco-phone Education 
and the Heritage Language Program be provided for in 
a special section of the regulations and the related 
grants be monitored to ensure that they are, in fact, 
spent only for the intended purposes. 


We should go about the business of improving our education finance 
structure under the assumption that significant savings from declining 
enrolments may be realized by Ontarians in their capacities as local and 
provincial taxpayers. Those savings should be maximized and should be 
had as soon as feasible, but this objective should be secondary to a 
smooth transition to the new scales of operation. There is no justifi- 
cation for any action that will result in deteriorating education 
services accompanying declining enrolments. Indeed, one legitimate use 


of the savings associated with declining enrolment is to provide higher 
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quality education and extended school services. We can finance our 
public school system with an approximation of the present provincial- 
local partnership, or we can revise it to increase the role of either 
partner. Most of the currently emerging problems regarding the local 
contribution to this partnership originate with inflation and certainly 
not with declining enrolment. Assuming we cannot stop inflation, we 
will find it very difficult to maintain the local contribution to the 
school finance partnership without significant reform in real-property 
taxation. 
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Appendix 1 


. School boards increase their cooperation with each other in the 
design of programs and development of curriculum materials. Re- 
gional officials of the Ministry of Education be instructed to 
provide their services in promoting and coordinating this co- 
Operation on a regional basis, and in some cases on an inter- 
regional basis. 


. The Ministry of Education establish a team of Ministry and seconded 
external specialists to advise and assist boards and groups of 
boards in program planning and development work. Establish that 
access to the advisory team be through regional officials of the 
Ministry; the advisory team become operational only after a training 
program of three months; and the training program be a cooperative 
effort of the Ministry of Education, the Ontario Teachers' Federa- 
tion, the Ontario Association of Educational Administrative Of- 
ficials, university faculties of education and the boards. 


. The Ministry of Education take steps immediately to determine 
whether all schools throughout the province have the required 
program, i.e., the minimum set of educational offerings specified 
by provincial policy. If necessary, redirect the Ministry's moni- 
toring process to this activity. 


. A kindergarten to grade 13 foundation program for the Ontario 
schools be developed and publicly tested by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 


. The Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities make coordinated statements of their policies on the 
training of increasing numbers of adults with incomplete secondary 
school educations. These statements should clarify for the sec- 
Ondary schools the amount of initiative they should take in "re- 
cruiting" adult students and recent school leavers, both for full- 
time and part-time study, in academic and vocational areas, and 
the legislative grant consequences of their behaviour. 


. The Minister of Education, in consultation with interested parties, 
Should plan for the establishment, on an experimental basis, of 
one or more curriculum materials development centres, or for the 
subsidization of, and participation in, an existing centre. 


. The community liaison encouraged by Ministry guidelines PONA (People 
of Native Ancestry) I, II and III (in preparation) be continued and 
expanded. The intent of the liaison should be to make the cur- 
riculum offered the students as relevant to their culture as pos- 
sible without the curriculum becoming a discriminatory confinement 
of opportunity. One way might be to increase the use of native 
teachers. 


. The Ministry of Education play an active role in cooperation with 
the boards in providing empathetic guidance personnel able to 
increase the awareness of students of the range of options open to 
them. 
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The Ministry of Education and the boards encourage the Native 
Peoples to exercise their rights of involvement in board and school 
affairs, including by seeking board membership. 


In the case of split or combined-grade classes, a special effort be 
made to schedule separate FSL classes for each grade. 


Schools attempt to reduce the movement of itinerant teachers from 
school to school by changing FSL sessions from 20 to 40 minutes 
(this is a stated aim of the Ministry's new FSL program). 


Boards pay special attention to the integration of secondary and 
elementary FSL programs. 


Where small numbers of students for senior classes (e.g., grades 
11-13) jeopardize the maintenance of language programs, boards 
designate at least one high school as an FSL centre and consolidate 
senior classes to assure a complete program (grades 9-13). 


Boards consider the cooperative services model initiated by the 
Midnorthern Region, and other cooperative models, to ensure that 
some consultant services remain available to teachers. 


The focus of ESL teacher training courses shift from that of pre- 
paring only specialist teachers to that of giving all interested 
teachers some ESL skills (while continuing to prepare some ESL 
specialists). 


The Ministry weighting factor continue to be tied to the number of 
ESL teachers employed, and ESL become a mandatory service, i.e., 
the Ministry of Education clearly establish the right of all child- 
ren needing ESL or ESL/D to that instruction. 


Some Experience '791 Students, together with an experienced TESL 
member, be utilized next summer to prepare annotated ESL resource 
lnisais 


Cost-effectiveness of ESL programs and identification of systematic 
assessment and monitoring proceesses be incorporated in any list of 
projects being considered for funding under the contractual re- 
search program of the Ministry of Education. 


The present initiatives on the incorporation of the ethic of multi- 
culturalism into the curriculum be encouraged and continued. 


All teachers be prepared for teaching in a multicultural society. 
Multiculturalism, as a part of teacher training, should be an ethic 
that permeates the syllabus. 


There be close liaison among publishers, the Ministry and repre- 
sentatives for the various majority and minority groups to ensure 
quality multicultural materials. 


A provincially-funded summer program to supply employment for senior 


secondary and university students. 
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The initiatives begun under the Learning Materials Development Plan 
be continued and be expanded when feasible to include Specific 
Support materials prepared “under contract" to the Ministry. 


Where numbers for senior classes decline drastically, boards con- 
Sider creating a language centre at one high school to ensure that 
a full sequential language program be offered to students who have 
commenced study of a language. 


The choice of languages to be offered be more influenced by com- 
munity needs than by school traditions. 


When the Heritage Language program appears to be fully operational, 


attempts be made to measure its effects on secondary school programming. 


Neighbouring boards cooperate to avoid duplication of services, in 
particular languages, and to ensure that consultant services are 
available to teachers. 


The Heritage Language program be continued in its present form for 
a minimum of four or five years. When the program appears to be 
fully operational and stabilizing, some attempts be made to predict 
the implications for secondary school programming and to develop 
plans for the long-term development of the program in schools at 
all levels. 


The Minister of Education and the Minister of Community Services 
confer to determine the extent of services to be provided to "normal" 
and to "underprivileged" or "high risk" pre-school children, and to 
very young school children during their out-of-school hours. 


The Ministry of Education ensure, through monitoring processes and 
the provision of sufficient financial and other resources, that all 
children who now, by accepted government policy, have the right to 
Special education services, receive the required treatment. 


The necessary professional training in special education be pro- 
vided in the teacher training institutions, supplemented where 
necessary at the school systems level through various forms of in- 
service programs for retraining and upgrading experienced teachers; 
and particular attention be paid to the results of the survey of 
the adequacy of current programs reported by Kobrick and Reich (see 
Table 8, p. 33, Working Paper #36, Commission on Declining School 
Enrolments in Ontario, 1978). 


The Minister of Education amend the Acts and Regulations to include 
in clear and unmistakable terms the unalienable right of every 
child to receive the education he or she needs, as determined by 
the Minister of Education. 


The Minister of Education encourage the development of community 
schools and to this end open negotiations with the Minister of 
Community and Social Services to ensure cooperation and coordi- 
nation of efforts and services, including funding and administration. 
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The Minister of Education contract with the OISE Department of 
Educational Planning (which has developed the computer model needed 
and has access to all the data required) to prepare the calcula- 
tions mentioned (in the above paragraph) for the school boards each 
year, aS a service to local planning. 


The Minister of Education close both the Toronto and Hamilton 
campuses of the Ontario Teacher Education College at the end of 
June, 1979, and transfer their pre-service responsibilities to the 
faculties of education. 


The Ministry of Education seriously consider ceasing to offer or 
contract professional development courses for teachers, but retain 
an involvement by providing leadership in a coordinating capacity 
for such programs offered in or by faculties of education and OISE. 


The Ministry of Education and Ministry of Universities and Colleges 
establish, and announce immediately, a pre-service quota for funding 
for September, 1979, and for September, 1980, which would be 50% 
less than the 1977-78 actual admissions. 


The Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Universities and 
Colleges, in consultation with the Council of Ontario Universities 
and the specific universities which have faculties of education, 
determine the minimum size of the pre-service capacity for teacher 
education which should be maintained over the next 10 years, in- 
cluding specification of which faculties shall be closed, if any, 
and the quotas for each of the remaining faculties, which, subject 
to periodic review, they will guarantee to fund. 


The plan in the preceding recommendation be revised in 1988 in 
accordance with the needs for pre-service education which seem 
likely for the 1990's and beyond. 


The Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Universities and 
Colleges, in consultation with the Ontario Teachers' Federation and 
the teacher training institutions, prepare an official statement of 
the likely requirements of teachers for the next decade, including 
the probable number of newly qualified graduates from the teacher 
training institutions who are likely to be appointed as teachers in 
our publicly-supported school system. 


The statement called for in the preceding recommendation be dis- 
tributed to all grade 13 classes, to all universities through their 
presidents and the deans of arts and science and education and be 


published in full in the Ministry of Education publication Dimensions 


and through press releases and other media channels. 


The Minister of Education and of Universities and Colleges request 
the school boards to review and revise the projection of teacher 
demand, by subject areas, and this projection be up-dated and 
reported annually to the Ministry through a continuing contract 
with the OISE Department of Educational Planning. 
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Based on the information obtained from the report requested in the 
Preceding recommendation, the Ministry, in liaison with the training 
institutions, arrange coordination of the numbers being trained in 
various subject areas and levels, but without applying rigid man- 
power quotas. 


Faculties of education revise their programs to make it possible 
for candidates to gain maximum flexibility in subject areas and 
school levels. 


Faculties of education be encouraged to diversify their programs to 
graduate persons who are qualified for education-related roles 
other than classroom teachers. Such areas might include day-care 
workers, welfare and social workers, nursery school teachers, 
education in third world countries, e.g., CUSO workers, education 
officers for industrial and commercial firms, for penal systems and 
for community literacy and adult education programs. 


Faculties be permitted greater freedom and flexibility in placing 
their students for the practicums associated with their programs 
and be encouraged to diversify this aspect of the training program. 


When a faculty develops a diversified program of the kind mentioned 
above and when it meets with the approval of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the Ministry of Universities and Colleges, it be granted 
an additional admission quota above the basic pre-service quota re- 
ferred to in earlier recommendations. 


One of the faculties of education be turned into a centre for the 
training of bilingual teachers for all the schools of Ontario. 
Such a school could become a microcosm in which candidates from 
both language backgrounds could live and work in a truly bilingual 
community. Such a faculty would need to be located in a community 
which provides easy access to both languages and cultures. 


Faculties develop special programs so that redundant teachers can 
return to the faculties for retraining there or in another faculty 
of the university to gain qualifications in other fields where they 
may be required. 


The Ministry of Education accept the principle of an induction 
program for newly qualified teachers and request faculties of 
education to plan and offer these programs as a continuation of the 
practice teaching process. 


The Ministry of Education abandon its long-standing policy of 
permanent certification of teachers in favour of a system of term 
certification which would be valid for five years and which would 
be renewable only upon satisfactory evidence of serious profes- 
sional development activity (at least the equivalent of a six-week 
course) during the preceding period. The primary criteria for 
renewal would be evidence of continuing professional development 
and growth, not only through the attainment of further academic 
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and professional qualifications, but through evidence of satis- 
factory and improving performance on the job (whether or not it be 
classroom teaching). 


Each faculty of education and OISE be encouraged to develop a 
substantial program of in-service and professional development 
offerings for practising teachers, including the induction program 
Specified in a previous recommendation. This could be accomplished 
by the ministries agreeing to fund a certain percentage (e.g., 20%) 
of current faculty complement for a specific and approved in- 
service education function, as is done in Scotland. Alternately, 
but more indirectly, this could be accomplished by the development 
of a suitable formula for funding in-service activities on a full- 
time equivalent basis on the same scale as pre-service activities. 
Of the two funding methods, I prefer the latter and recommend its 
adoption. 


Each of the universities with a faculty of education and OISE be 
encouraged, perhaps through funding incentives, to establish a 
diploma or degree program in continuing education, toward which 


various units of in-service offerings could be presented for credit. 


Enrolments in such diploma or degree courses be funded on the 
formula referred to in the immediately preceding recommendation. 


All units creditable towards a diploma or degree in continuing 
education be approved by the appropriate university senate, it 
being understood that such units for credit towards the diploma 
only do not need to follow the usual full course or half course 
patterns common in most other faculties. To make in-service 
training accessible to as many teachers as possible, units which 
might be equivalent to fifth courses or quarter courses be per- 
missible towards obtaining the diploma. 


In planning programs of continuing education, faculties of edu- 
cation and OISE seek the advice and participation of competent 
experienced teachers and administrators along with input from their 
own faculty members. 


The Ministry agree to fund a certain percentage (say 10%) of cur- 
rent faculty complement at a faculty of education or at OISE for a 
specific and approved development consultative service to the 
school system. 


The incidental expenses involved in the presentation of the short 
professional development activities mentioned in the preceding 
recommendation (excluding, of course, stipends for faculty members, 
which should not be necessary) should be covered by fees paid by 
the participating teachers. 


Boards of Education be encouraged, where necessary, to maintain 


pools of relief teachers to release teachers for required in- 
service activities. 
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First year contracts for the hiring of inexperienced teachers be 
for less than full-time teaching duties (perhaps 1/2 or 2/3 con- 
tracts with appropriate fractional salaries) and that first year 
teachers be required to participate in induction programs and 
seminars organized (in cooperation with the Ministry of Education 
and teachers' federations) by faculties of education and OISE. 


Whenever possible and keeping in mind the need of access to special 
resources, faculties of education and OISE be encouraged to take 
their in-service offerings off campus to centres more accessible 
to many of their teacher clients. This applies particularly to 
the needs of teachers in Northern Ontario. 


The Ministries of Education and Universities and Colleges take 
Steps to set up an Advisory Committee on the Supply and Training of 
Teachers, on which all appropriate interested parties be represented. 


Faculties of education and OISE be encouraged to maintain their 
programs in graduate studies in education at least at the current 
levels of admissions. 


Faculties of education and OISE be encouraged to expand their 
activities in education research, and all staff members have equal 
access to contract research funds and general research funds pro- 
vided by ministries and other granting bodies. 


The Ministries consider the development of an appropriate policy of 
compensation for all those in teacher education who become re- 
dundant because of Ministry decision and who are unable, even with 
assistance, to find reasonably equivalent alternative employment. 


Unless automatic vertical mobility is introduced into the system 
and enforced, all programs aimed at producing more trained super- 
visory officers be severely curtailed for the next five years. 


Programs of in-service training for the incumbents be continued and 
their continuing professional education be encouraged through study 
leaves and the raising of expected levels of qualifications to 
include graduate courses at the master's and doctorate levels, as 
well as through workshops, conferences, other short courses and 
exchange arrangements. This would not mean any marked departure 
from existing practices, except possibly for a greater emphasis on 
graduate studies in education. 


In all programs of in-service education particular attention be 

paid to the new problems of management in a steady-state or shrinking 
school system. Under these conditions new situations arise for 

which the traditional solutions may not be appropriate. Included 

in these programs should be a focus on the new form of management, 
through consultation and consensus, which must follow as we move 

from the bureaucratic to the political model of school administration. 


The recently approved Ontario Teacher Education Forum is a move in the 


right direction and with some modifications it might become the nucleus 
of such an advisory committee. 
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The regional offices be strengthened to the fullest extent possible 
within the existing financial guidelines to help school boards 
develop demographic, building and finance plans, implement cur- 
riculum guidelines and prepare curriculum materials. 


Initiate immediately a sustained effort to promote decentralized 
political solutions to emerging local and provincial problems 
associated with declining enrolments, in particular, problems of 
coordination and cooperation. Begin the organization of many 
sessions for discussion, negotiation and trade-offs to deal with 
specific inter-board and inter-interest group issues. Encourage 
board level administrators and Ministry of Education officials to 
take the initiative in promoting these activities. 


Take steps to increase the Ministry's control over certain finance- 
related decisions, including the use and sale of school buildings 
and sites and the working conditions and benefits of school staff 
members, such as pensions, termination gratuities and like ar- 
rangements. 


Do what is in the Ministry's power to facilitate the emergence of a 
Strong province-wide trustees organization that can speak with one 
voice and play an important political role. 


The operations of the regional offices be extended to provide 
greater assistance to the local school boards, if necessary through 
Staff transfers from the central Toronto office. 


The Minister review the objectives and operations, including in 
particular the staffing complement, of the central office and of 
the regional offices to determine the extent to which decen- 
tralization in appropriate areas is functional. 


Each school board in the province be required by the Minister of 
Education to conduct a thorough "needs assessment" of the positions 
and functions of its administrative staff, from the position of 
vice-principal to that of director, and prepare a plan for the 
short-term and long-term future of the staffing of its schools and 
central office(s). The needs assessment and plan be reviewed and 
revised, as necessary, every three years and in each case a copy of 
the assessment and of the staffing plan be filed, for evaluation 
and approval, with the Ministry of Education through its regional 
office. 


In conducting its needs assessment and in preparing its staffing 
plan, the school board operate on the assumption that more of the 
responsibilities be delegated to staff at the school level and that 
the Ministry of Education in its evaluation and approval of each 
plan bear this in mind. 


The Minister ensure that where emergency or crisis conditions of 


Short duration arise, appointments of staff by boards to deal with 
them be on a short-term task-determined basis only. 
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76. The Minister of Education take steps at once to ensure that proper 
records of job classifications are made in the Ministry and main- 
tained, and the result published annually. 


77. Pupil ratios be calculated and reported for each type of position, 
based on September 30 enrolment figures. 


78. In negotiations with school boards the teacher associations make 
elimination of large classes as a first priority, making class size 
Studies each year for elementary and secondary schools and working 
directly for a maximum size to be set, instead of dealing with 
rather meaningless reductions, of the average pupil-teacher ratio. 


79. No further negotiations on the basis of the PTR alone be conducted 
by teachers or by boards. 


80. The concept of continuing employment be instituted for full-time 
and part-time appointments. 


81. After early retirement up to 100 days teaching employment per year, 
instead of the present 20, be permitted without penalty to age 65. 


82. The superannuation regulations be amended to permit, during the 
period between now and 1986, early retirement on the basis of an 
Ob" factors 


83. The fund be monitored on an annual basis with a thorough evaluation 
in 1986, and if necessary, contributions of employers and employees 
be increased from time to time to keep the fund sound. 


84. In light of the 1986 evaluation and the conditions of the economy 
at that time, and of its future prospects, a decision be made in 
1986 whether to continue on the basis of the 85 factor or to re- 
vert to the 90 factor or to age 65, or to change to age 70. 


85. The teaching profession begin work together on the following: 
(a) early retirement plans; 
(b) job sharing plans, including night school and summer school 
jobs; 
elimination of large classes; 
encourage most kinds of part-time continuing employment; 
Promotion or transfers, exchanges, and leaves of absence; ! 


encouragement of in-service training, including retraining 
for teaching, as well as for related or even unrelated jobs 
in business and industry. 


86. Present time requirements regarding notice of resignation be with- 
drawn, and in lieu thereof there be incorporated in the collective 


Icee Industrial Inquiry Commission on Educational Leave and Productivity 


appointed by the Federal Ministry of Labour, 150 Main Street West, 
Hamilton, L8T 1H8. 
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agreement between each board and its teaching staff a clause 
stipulating that notice of intent to resign be given as early as 
possible, preferably one year in advance of the date of severance 
of employment. 


Each board be required to give at least one year's (twelve months ) 
notice of dismissal on the basis of surplus/redundancy, and if the 
services of the employee are still required within 24 months of 
notice of such dismissal, he or she be reinstated with full rights, 
privileges and benefits previously enjoyed. 


The Minister of Education collect and distribute annually complete 
information in regard to the number, qualifications, age and sex of 
all categories of school staff, including support staff, employed 
by school board. 1 


The Minister of Education amend the Acts and Regulations to pro- 
vide for term appointments for all supervisory and administrative 
positions for each Board in the province, and the Regulations 
specify the period and conditions of such term appointments, in- 
cluding the amount of stipend which may be paid and recognized for 
legislative grant purposes. 2 


Each school board prepare immediately, for submission to the Mini- 
Stry of Education by June, 1979, short-term plans up to 1983 and 
long-term plans to 1988 covering the conditions of employment, 
supply and demand, remuneration and pensions of full-time and part- 
time non-certificated staff members, including plans, if any, for 
contracting out services at present or in the future. 


The Ministry of Education conduct an investigation into the causes 
and effects of contracting out to determine the relative benefits 
to the education system and society as a whole, and that the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees and other interested labour 

and professional associations be directly involved in this investi- 
gation. 


A detailed staffing and cost study be made for secondary schools, 
similar to that already completed by Rideout (1977) for elemen- 
tary schools, to include a review of formulae for allocating 

staff and a series of case studies of the roles played in education 
by non-certificated staff and their contributions to our schools. 


Where non-certificated staff, such as registered psychologists, 
are assigned to active work in special education programs, they 
be counted, in proportion to their involvement in the program, 
in the weighting factor for special education used in the cal- 
culation of legislative grants to school boards. 


they were for 1975 and 1976. 


The same practice should apply, under the same conditions, to employees 
of the Ministry of Education, at the central offices and in the re- 
gional offices. 
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There be only two bargaining units involved with non-certified 
staff for each board, one for secretarial and clerical staff, 

lay assistants, attendance counsellors, audio-visual technicians, 
and psychologists, and the other for maintenance, operations, 
transportation, and cafeteria personnel. 


Every staff member be included in one of the bargaining units 
mentioned immediately above, or at least that strong encourage- 
ment to this end be provided by each school board. 


Part-time employees be included in the bargaining units and be 
granted the same fringe benefits, including pension opportunities, 
as full-time employees. 


Every board be given the authority to dispose of surplus properties 
and to apply the proceeds immediately to the purchase of other real 
properties, or to put the proceeds in an escrow account for a 
period up to five years without the negative grant being imposed. 
At any time during the five years the board should be allowed to 
use those funds to purchase new properties, the acquisition of 
which has been approved by the Ministry. Income from the funds in 
escrow should be apportioned between the board and the Ministry in 
the same proportion as the proceeds from the disposal would have 
been apportioned. 


The Ministry of Education pay in full, from current revenue, the 
costs of all new sites, buildings and additions, including re- 
placements, approved by the Minister, and hence own them outright. 
This provision should be made effective as soon as possible and 
made retroactive to all real property-related expenditures ap- 
proved after December 31, 1977. 


(i) A two-year moratorium be placed on building new secondary 
school accommodations and excess demand for place be accom- 
modated over the short-run by busing. 


(ii) At least 50% of the capital budget be directed to renovation, 


and these capital funds be paid to the boards on the same 
basis (i.e., in the same ratio of provincial expenditures to 
local expenditures) as operating grants. 


(iii) Capital expenditures continue to be monitored by the Ministry 


through regional offices. 


(iv) Where surplus capacity of one board can meet the requirements 


of a neighbouring or overlapping board, the services of the 
Ministry be offered in negotiating the arrangements and terms, 
and where it is in the public interest, to mandate these ar- 
rangements and terms. The Minister should, if necessary, 
indicate that Ministerial approval of the intended property 
transactions of both boards is contingent upon such nego- 
tiations serving the interest of local and provincial tax- 
payers. 
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(v) All boards be requested to prepare for public distribution a 
Statement of their policies and procedures regarding trans- 
portation of pupils, possible or anticipated school and class- 
room closings and the use of space no longer needed for in- 
Structional purposes (as discussed in the Second Interim 
Report and in Information Bulletin #1). 


* 
All industrial and commercial properties be assessed and taxed 
for school purposes directly by the province, and be exempted 
from school-related municipal taxation; there be one school- 
related industrial-commercial rate for the province, the proceeds 
of this tax be applied solely to the support of elementary (sep- 
arate and public) and secondary education in the province as part 


of the equalization formula applicable to general legislative grants. 


The taxation of real estate for education purposes be the source of 
40% of the total provincial costs of board operations within the 
ceiling of expenditures recognized for grant purposes. (If the 
first of these two major recommendations is accepted, there will be 
two components to the taxation of real estate: one will be the 
provincial tax on industrial-commercial properties for school 
purposes, the other will be the local taxes on residential and farm 
properties for school purposes. It is the sum of both of these 
that is to be 40% of the costs of board operations. ) 


The employer's contributions to the Teachers' Superannuation Fund 
be made by the boards and that those contributions be included 
among recognized operating expenditures for grant purposes. 


Boards with declining enrolments be granted special assistance 
through the introduction of some form of "slip-year financing" 
(averaging of enrolments) that spreads the loss in grant revenues 
from declining enrolments over several years throughout the whole 
period of decline. 


The continuation of the special grants for isolate boards. In 
addition, I recommend that some schools in other than isolate 
boards, be recognized by the Minister as operating under unusual 
geographical conditions, or under other unusually challenging 
conditions, and be designated by the Minister as entitled to re- 
ceive special funds. The purpose of these funds will be to allow 
them to operate at significantly higher than usual unit costs in 
order to provide a minimally acceptable school program (as defined 
by the Minister). It is further recommended that the associated 
regulations ensure that the additional funds are in fact Spent on 
the designated schools. 


"Special" or "stimulation" grants as now designated by the Minister 
of Education be incorporated into the legislative grant formula, 
possibly through "weighting factors" (note the exceptions referred 


* 
If an industrial or commercial property is owned by an individual and 
the share of an individual can be determined, then that person should 
have the right to direct the tax to the appropriate school system, 
public or Roman Catholic. 
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to below). If, however, these grants are to be retained as a 
separate part of the school grants system, I recommend that the 
province pay the full costs of the services they are intended to 
promote. 


Grants for Special Education, Franco-phone Education and the 
Heritage Language Program be provided for in a special section of 
the regulations and that the related grants be monitored to ensure 
that they are, in fact, spent only for the intended purposes. 


Never lose sight of the fact that the child as the learner is not 


only the centre of the school system but the only reason for its 
existence. 
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Appendix 2 


Estimates of Costs of Implementing Recommendations 


The recommendations of this Commission are mainly directed to a 
graceful accommodation of the new demographic and economic aspects of 
our publicly-supported school system. Few of the recommendations are 
amenable to meaningful cost estimations. In most cases that are, the 
cost consequences are so obvious it is hardly necessary to point them 


out. 


A recommendation with obvious cost implications is the one asking 
that the province be the major partner in a 60-40 relationship in the 
finance of board operating costs. The behaviour of the province in the 
years since 1975 suggests that we are now approaching a 50-50 partner- 
ship. The recommended shift in the burdens should have no effect on 
unit costs, but it may. Such a significant change in our financing 
of education could have some effect on our propensity to spend on edu- 
cation. Qur education expenditures, both before and after a change in 
the apportionment of costs, will be the product of many political pro- 


CESSES. 


So far as school finance is concerned, the most fundamental recom- 
mendation offered in this report is that, for school purposes, the 
basis for industrial-commercial assessment be made equal across the 
province and taxed at the same rate everywhere. It is possible that 
such a restructuring of the system would have profound political con- 
sequences. Residential property owners, seeing an opportunity to lower 
their taxes, might organize to exert political pressure to increase the 
contribution of the industrial-commercial properties to school finance. 
My recommendation was that the industrial-commercial rate be fixed 
initially at the point that would have those properties paying the same 
portion of board expenditures that they now pay as a total for the pro- 
vince. It should be noted that those properties, when taxed by muni- 
cjpalities, are now paying some portion of above-ceiling expenditures. 
To tax them at the same rate across the province and to apportion the 
revenues evenly to the boards, would be, in effect, to raise the ceilings 
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somewhat for some boards. However, there is no reason to assume that 
would necessarily lead to significant increases in expenditures. Some 
boards now spending near or just above the ceiling would have some 
inducement to spend a bit more than they are. Some boards now spending 
above the ceiling (and getting relatively large portions of their tax 
revenue from industrial-commercial assessments) would have to increase 
taxes on residential properties to maintain their present expenditure 
levels. The result of these changed circumstances would probably be 
some modest increase in total board expenditures across the province. 
It would not be at the expense of the province. It would have to be at 
the expense of higher taxes on residential properties in boards that now 
have disproportionately high industrial-commercial assessments and are 
unwilling to accompany the erosion in their relative advantages with 
decreases in unit costs. 


The provincialization of assessment and taxation rates of industrial- 
commercial properties is tantamount to making the above-ceiling ex- 
penditures of a board dependent upon the willingness of residential 
property owners in that board's jurisdiction to underwrite above-ceiling 
School expenditures. Householders would be paying more directly -- and 
paying in full -- for what they presume to be the benefits of units of 
public schooling beyond those purchased by within-ceiling expenditures. 

It is impossible to predict what the effects of this would be on our 
propensities to spend on education at the local level. 


Because the weight of evidence is against significant and lasting 
diseconomies associated with declining enrolments, I have assumed that 
there will be savings associated with declining enrolments. These 
Savings will be roughly in proportion to the decline in enrolments. 
Those declines have been about 2% a year in elementary schools for some 
time, and will be for a few more years. Starting next year or the year 
after, declines of 2% to 4% in secondary schools will be the rule for 
about five years. We can assume that our savings will be in proportion 
to the declines. I have recommended that the savings from these en- 
rolment declines not be realized immediately. If it is decided that 
some variation of slip-year financing or a rolling average of some type 
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be employed to reduce the organizational-administrative problems of 
accommodating enrolment changes, a part of the savings that will accrue 
to the province from declining enrolments will be postponed for several 
years. A 3-year rolling average is often suggested. If it is elected, 
it will mean that a 2% decline in enrolments would result in only about 
.67% accruing the first year, 1.34% the second year and the full 2% the 
third and subsequent years. 


People tend to spend more on education as their incomes increase. 
The poor performance of the economy in recent years and the anticipated 
very modest improvements in the foreseeable future notwithstanding, we 
will probably elect to spend a little bit more per student (in real 
terms) most years. This will make it virtually impossible to determine 
just what the savings from declining enrolments will have been. Those 
Savings can be spent any way we choose. Higher quality education (i.e., 
higher per pupil expenditures) is one very appropriate way. Neverthe- 
less, the savings from declining enrolments are one thing, increased 
expenditures per student are another. What has been recommended in this 
report will cost in a given year, Year Y, about 2/3 of the possible 
savings from declining enrolments from Year Y-1 to Year Y. In Year Y+1 
it will cost about 1/3 of the possible savings from Year Y-1 to Year Y. 
In Year Y+2 it will have no costs. 


The recommendations that the teacher training institutions cut 
enrolments by 50% from September, 1977, to September, 1979, will mean, 
ultimately, a 50% savings in grants to the training institutions from 
the province for pre-service training. However, since post-secondary 
institutions already use a rolling average in determining their enrol- 
ments for grant purposes, those savings will not be realized immediately. 
The recommendation is that the institutions receive a grant for research, 
field service and continuing proféssional education (including in- 
service training). This recommendation will have a cost. It is Sug- 
gested that 40% of the savings to the province from declining pre- 
service enrolments in the training institutions be foregone (or more 
accurately, immediately reinvested) for this purpose. 
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In general, the recommendations in this report are for policies that 
ensure for taxpayers, locally and provincially, the potential savings 
from enrolment declines. The costs are those associated with foregoing 
a part of those savings in the short-run to facilitate a reorganization. 
The recommendation for a modest but significant transfer of the burden 
of education costs from local taxes to provincial taxes will be a cost 
to the provincial government, but not an added cost to the people of the 
province in their dual capacities as local and provincial taxpayers. 


In these concluding remarks on costs I have spoken about costs and 
Savings in real dollar terms and avoided the issue of inflation. Again, 
however, I will make the point that most of what at first appear to be 
the problems of accommodating to enrolment changes turn out, upon closer 
examination, to be the problems of managing and financing our school 
System under inflationary conditions. 


I have made the point that it is unlikely that we will elect pro- 
vincial or local expenditure policies to reduce the per-pupil expendi- 
tures in real terms. It is more likely that we will continue to spend 
more per pupil over time, even though the rate of that increase will 
probably be very modest in comparison to recent history. But I have 
also made the point that we may well choose to spend a smaller portion 
of gross provincial product or of government revenues (provincial and 
local) on our publicly-supported school system. My main concern at this 
point is that we not let inflation influence our decisions to spend more 
or less on education. 


In my Second Interim Report I recommended that, for two years, the 
grant per-pupil on a provincial basis not fall below the 1978 grant 
plus an adjustment for inflation. I have made recommendations in this 
Final Report that will require some increase in the per-pupil provincial 
grant in real terms. I hope these recommendations for a modest reversal 
in the erosion of the province's share of the costs of board operations 
will be implemented. But I hope even more that the government will act 
on my earlier suggestion of an annual adjustment for inflation. Other- 
wise I do not see how we can have even intelligent debates on what the 
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levels of provincial expenditures for education should be. To be 
reasonably well informed on what we are doing about education expenditures, 
it is necessary that we first state clearly how much the change in the 
per-pupil grant will have to be in a given year to compensate for price 
changes since the previous year. We can then make the decision to keep 

the per-pupil grant the same, to increase it or to decrease it in real 
terms. Whether we elect to increase or decrease per-pupil grants is 

less important than that we know whether or not we are in fact increasing 
them or decreasing them. 
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Appendix 3 


Concluding Remarks 


My concluding remarks will consist of a summary of and comments on 
the main findings of my investigations. The summary of my recommenda- 
tions, from the Second Interim Report as well as from this Final Report, 
have been listed elsewhere for ready reference. 


(1) Extent and Duration of Declining Enrolments 


The first charge in my terms of reference required me to report 
upon the extent and duration of the period of declining school enrol- 
ments in our province. As early as the October 14, 1977, conference 
which I called, I estimated that we were facing a 10- to 15-year decline 
in enrolment. I was not able at that time to specify the likely trends 
for the long-term, i.e., for the remainder of this century, largely 
because the results of the 1976 census had not been tabulated and re- 
ported by single years of age, which obviously left a crucial gap in the 
essential information. By the date of my First Interim Report, however, 
these data were available, not only for Ontario but for every province, 
SO comparisons of trends and likely developments could be made. I was, 
therefore, able to include in the First Interim Report projections up to 
the year 1986 with considerable confidence, and even give some indica- 
tion of what I thought the long-term prospects were likely to be. I 
was confident that continued declines in elementary school enrolment 
would undoubtedly continue to 1986 at least and that the initial series 
of declines in secondary school enrolment would, with but few excep- 
tions, occur throughout Ontario and, further, that for some school 
boards the declines would likely be quite severe, especially in the 
large cities (and even in some of the adjacent suburban areas, but not 
jin most), even amounting in exceptional cases to losses of up to 40% 
or more in secondary school enrolments. It was clear, also, that these 
declines would continue beyond 1986, although probably not in as severe 
a form. All these data, plus materials on international and inter- 
provincial migration for the other provinces as well as Ontario (Ontario 
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as the pivot is vitally affected in all cases) were fully reported upon 
in tabular, graphic and text format. I also included references to 
other countries which were experiencing somewhat similar conditions and 
commented upon trends in fertility and other changes in the population, 
of Canada and these other countries. These items were the basic ele- 
ments which had to be considered first in any thorough study of de- 
clining school enrolments. 


I should point out, however, that it was not until much later that 
essential additional information on population projections became avail- 
able from the provincial source, the Ministry of Treasury, Economics, 
and Intergovernmental Affairs (TEIGA) and from Statistics Canada. The 
more recent data was needed because it became obvious that all their 
models and earlier projections had to be revised in light of unantici- 
pated changes found in the 1976 census. I commissioned 2 population 
projection studies: the one from TEIGA was to include Specifications of 
population changes by counties and districts and to outline the im- 
plications for school enrolments and school facilities; the contract 
with Statistics Canada asked only for nine population projections by 
Single years of age, according to fertility and immigration levels which 
I specified as assumptions to be used as the parameters of their com- 
puter model. I had myself earlier calculated a set of tentative pop- 
ulation projections in order that I might anticipate and plan how best 
to utilize these new data. I had by then also received preliminary 
figures on birth registrations in Ontario for 1976 and 1977 plus some 
indication of the returns for the early months of 1978. It was clear 
that the problem of declining school enrolments was becoming greater in 
extent and promised to be of longer duration than I had earlier thought 
possible. 


Consequently, my Second Interim Report appeared in a revised form, 
not as originally planned as a White Paper of possibilities and alter- 
native solutions, but as a clear statement of the likely situation in 
regard to school enrolments to the end of the century and as a set of 
specific recommendations on matters that, in light of those conditions, 


ry have just received a copy of the July, 1978, projections from the 
Ministry of Education, even.as I write these final paragraphs. 
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seemed to be of an urgent nature requiring immediate action. I felt, 
too, that school boards should be alerted so that they might start at 
once on the development of short- and long-term plans to provide the 
solutions for the unique conditions which would affect their school 
systems. From our studies and from the public hearings held, as re- 
quired, throughout the province, I knew that some boards would be ex- 
periencing manageable enrolment increases for many years, others would 
enjoy stable enrolments for the foreseeable future and many would suffer 
from substantial enrolment declines. I recommended that the Ministry of 
Education commence development of short-term and long-term plans on the 
provincial level. 


For my Final Report, which has been somewhat delayed by the mail 
strike and the problems of processing data relevant to the current 
situation, it has been possible for me to confirm my earlier tentative 
projections and to prepare complementary sets of projections of school 
enrolments. Since we know now that births are lower again in 1978, that 
migration patterns are being affected adversely by economic conditions 
and the high rates of unemployment in Ontario, that net losses are being 
suffered by this province in interprovincial migration and that fer- 
tility is continuing to decrease, we can be certain that the only sub- 
stantial change in enrolment trends could arise through larger inter- 
national migration, at least for the short term. 


Although I believe that our elementary schools will experience a 
period of stable enrolments after 1986 or 1987, probably even general 
increases on a provincial scale, it is clear that secondary school 
enrolments will continue to decline until 1993 or 1994, and then probably 
have a period of stability or increasing enrolments. I have recom- 
mended that we plan for these periods of stable and increasing enrol- 
ments. I am aware, though, that unless fertility trends are changed or 
unless immigration is increased, we could very well face a long period 
of continued slow but steady decline followed by new cycles of sharp 
declines around the end of this century. 


Teacher supply, in terms of pre-service preparation, will prove to 
be a long-term problem. There will be surpluses in the immediate future, 
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followed by shortages near the beginnings of the next century since 
those in the present Teacher Boom (reflecting the Pupil Boom) will prove 
more than sufficient in number for many years, but will later retire in 
a short period leaving a gap to be filled (unless we can synchronize the 
staffing and training procedures to the dramatically shifting demand and 
supply ratios). Careful short-term and long-term planning will be 
required in employment and retrenchment procedures at the school board 
level as well as in the organization of teacher education in our uni- 
versity system. 


(2) The Problem of Solutions 


The major problems created by declining school enrolments will be 
associated with programs, staffing and facilities. There is no doubt 
that during the next 10 to 15 years all of these areas will be affected, 
but to varying degrees across the school boards of this province. Those 
boards experiencing a steady-state or increasing enrolment (at least for 
the present) may well face some quite different problems, especially 
those boards which have enrolment declines in one part (frequently due 
solely to population shifts) and stable or increasing enrolments in 
other parts. 


There is no magic solution which will allow us to avoid such un- 
happy aspects of declining enrolments as reductions in school programs , 
staff dismissals, closing of classrooms and schools and busing of 
children over long distances. Nor are there any easy solutions to the 
inflation related problems that exacerbate the problems of enrolment 
declines. Certainly there is no single solution -- or single package of 
solutions -- which can be applied to all school boards. There are 
general principles which do apply, of course, and there are a few solu- 
tions which apply to a variety of situations. Generally Speaking, 
however, each school board will find its problems are unique and that it 
must fashion solutions specifically to meet those problems. Fortunately 
there is a wealth of knowledge and experience upon which to draw. 
Indeed, enough is known about the problems’ and solutions that a board 
can secure sufficient information about tried and proven solutions to 
satisfy most, if not all, of its needs. 
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(3) Some of the Major Effects 


We must accept the fact that there will be major impacts upon our 
schools, school systems and the students where the declines are severe. 
We know already that in some schools and school systems programs are 
being adjusted and curtailed, including programs in special education 
and languages, and that this will continue. Some teachers and other 
staff have lost their jobs and more will. Programs of teacher education 
will be changed greatly, and for the immediate future the pre-service 
element will be cut back drastically and in-service programs increased. 
Some classrooms will be closed and some schools vacated or used for 
other purposes, or sold and demolished. All this will occur rather 
quickly. Most of the changes will have taken place during the next 10 
to 15 years. 


(4) Extension of Schooling 


As the Youth School, as we have traditionally known it, shrinks, 
the functions of our system of "education" will be extended. Presumably 
this extension will be done in cooperation with other ministries and 
agencies. Part of the surplus space and personnel may be utilized in 
education-oriented programs for other groups, from day-care for infants 
to facilities for the ever-growing group of senior citizens. The pro- 
blem here will be one of cooperation and coordination, in the planning, 
conducting and financing of these new services. Already we can see the 
beginnings of the new era in the Ministry of Education's cooperation 
with federal agencies on manpower problems and with the Ministries of 
Correctional Services, Health, and of Community and Social Services. 
There is no shortage of pressing problems and needs, many of an ex- 
tremely urgent nature for which immediate preventive measures must be 
introduced. But we have little or no tradition or experience in working 
together in solving such problems at the municipal, provincial or federal 
levels. The greatest, if not the only hope, is that the local community, 
sparked by recognized needs requiring action locally by many agencies, 
will serve as the starting point for just such joint endeavours, which 
seems to be the plan launched by the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services. 
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(5) Economic and Financial Constraints 


I have made much, perhaps overly much, of the economic and finan- 
cial conditions under which our schools now operate. I have, in effect, 
treated economic conditions and demographic developments as the two 
Salient aspects of the new environment to which our schools must ac- 
commodate. Declining enrolments are an obvious consequence of demographic 
developments, but the means we are able and willing to appropriate to 
solve the schools' problems are determined in large measure by economic 
conditions. However, our propensity to allocate the product of our 
economic activities to the schools is not simply a function of how much 
we are producing or of how well the economy is performing. 


The mobilizing of resources for our schools is a complex process and 
the work of a correspondingly complex institutional arrangement. At the 
most abstract level, that institutional arrangement can be described as 
that which exists among the provincial government, the boards of edu- 
cation and the citizens of Ontario in their capacities as voters, pro- 
vincial taxpayers and local taxpayers. But a proper respect for the 
complexities of public finance in a modern bureaucratic democracy re- 
quires some concern for the roles of the Legislature, Cabinet, the 
ministries, government agencies, political parties, lobbies, profes- 
sional organizations, unions, municipalities, ratepayer organizations 
and the media in affecting education expenditures and the related taxes. 
Because the political process that is the funding of our public school 
system must work through this institutional complex, it is not a simple 
matter to relate economic developments to the funding of education. 


At this point in our history, school finance is affected more by 
inflation than by economic growth rates. Price changes have very dif- 
ferent effects upon the various components of our system of school 
finance. As a consequence our complicated arrangement for financing of 
education is not working well. The aspect of this threat to the smooth 
functioning of our school finance system that I have dealt with at 
length is the problem of maintaining our traditional provincial-local 
partnership in funding school board operations. Short of curing inflation -- 
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and notwithstanding any remarks I may have made implying that they could 
or should, I do realize. that our provincial government can do relatively 
little about it -- the best hope for maintaining this partnership is 
decisive action for real-property tax reform, in particular reform that 
will see assessment of taxable real property follow more rapidly the 
changing market values of those properties. 


I consider that accommodating inflation in our school finance 
system is first and foremost the responsibility of the provincial govern- 
ment. But there is another challenge related to school finance that is 
equally the responsibility of provincial authorities and of board mem- 
bers and administrators. It is, quite simply, the recognition that 
school expenditures will not grow in the foreseeable future as they have 
in recent decades. In fact, total school board expenditures, in con- 
stant value dollars, may be less in the future than they are now, and 
they very likely will be a smaller part of government revenues (pro- 
vincial and local) and gross provincial product. As educators -- and as 
politicians and administrators responsible for public education -- we 
must learn to live within our budget constraints. 


(6) Remedial Actions 


I have chosen to emphasize the savings that are to be had as the 
results of declining enrolments. Regarding the problems of declining 
enrolments, I have made the points that they are primarily challenges of 
administration and organization, and that for the most part they will be 
short-lived. For all of that, I concede that the problems are real and 
Significant, and we must act decisively to prevent them from doing 
damage to the pupils who will be in school while the administrative and 
organizational adjustments are being made. 


There are many ways we can act to alleviate the negative effects of 
declining enrolments. It is the provincial government that has the 
resources to act most decisively, and it is to the provincial government 
that the people of this province are looking for leadership. The most 
obvious strategy is for the province to provide financial assistance to 
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the boards as they reorganize. I reemphasize that as the province does 
this, they are only postponing some of the savings to be had from de- 
clining enrolments, they are not foregoing those savings. And they are 
accepting that postponement in the interest of a smoothly functioning 
school system. 


The boards must respond in a similar manner. They too can postpone 
some of the savings. They can well afford to assume some extra costs, 
on a temporary basis, during the period of transition. In particular, 
they can significantly reduce the pressures on teachers and other staff 
by planning their personnel needs well in advance. It should rarely 
happen that school employees become "suddenly" redundant. Careful 
personnel planning is the least expensive way to reduce the trauma of 
redundancy, but it may also be said that the boards can afford some 
"inefficiency" in the termination of redundant staff. Again, savings do 
not have to be realized at the first possible moment. 


The first aspect of planning for declining enrolments is, of course, 
making the best possible projections of future demands for service and 
of the related personnel and other requirements. But there are other 
aspects of preparing for change, whether or not we call them planning. 
Boards can materially alleviate their present and future problems by 
demonstrating more willingness to assist and consult with one another, 
and with other agencies of municipal and provincial governments. 


School and community level decision-makers must prepare themselves 
to see the total picture related to enrolment changes and to place local 
issues in their proper perspective. They must also demonstrate a 
willingness to negotiate for reasonable solutions -- with other boards 
and municipalities, with staff bargaining agents, with agencies of the 


province. 


Teachers too will have to play a significant role in the smooth 
accommodation to new realities. I have been encouraged by the evidence 
I have seen that teachers are willing -- and eager -- to be involved in 
planning and reorganization. They have interests at stake, of course, 
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but they also share the concerns of other taxpayers for economy in the 
provision of education and other public services, and they maintain 
their tradition of putting the interests of students above all others. 
The school system needs, and I believe will get, active leadership from 
teachers, individually and through their organizations, in the reorgani- 
zation of the school system. 


Unquestionably, the discomforts of accommodating to new enrolment 
levels will fall disproportionately upon new teachers and young people 
wanting to be teachers. Ironically, the first effort to help them must 
be to "close off the pipeline". I have not recommended that we stop the 
production of new teachers, but I have recommended that new entries to 
the faculties of education be reduced by at least 50% from September, 
1977, to September, 1979. 


(7) Costs of Education 


In addition to the comments I have made about economic and fin- 
ancial constraints, I offer these final observations. Because it is a 
labour intensive activity, the relative costs of education will, like 
the costs of other services, increase over time. Because it is a 
“superior good" we will probably buy more of it and insist on quality 
improvements as we become more prosperous. For all of that, though, the 
unit costs of education in real terms will probably increase very slowly 
in the foreseeable future. 


Education will, for some time at least, face hard, competitive 
pressures from other public services. Moreover, under conditions of 
very slow improvements in output (and income) per worker, Ontario tax- 
payers and their politicians will be reluctant to increase public re- 
venues in the foreseeable future. It will be difficult enough just to 
maintain per-pupil expenditures at the present real-dollar levels and to 
protect them from erosion by inflation. 


At that first conference held by this Commission on October 14, 
1977, the Minister of Education, Tom Wells, said we "cannot spend our 
way out of this problem" (i.e., the problems of declining enrolments). 
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It has been well demonstrated to me in the intervening year that the 
emphasis must be on spending education dollars very carefully. If the 
case is made well, education's priority in provincial and local budgets 
will be adequate to maintain the quality of education we have. We will 
also be able to make some selective improvements. But there certainly 
will be no marked increase in the real dollars per pupil available to 


our school system. 
(8) Broader Social Issues 


The phenomenon I have focused upon, declining school enrolments, is 
only one part of the exciting story that is the change in the age dis- 
tribution of our population. In a few years other problems of re- 
organizing our society may make what we call the problems of declining 
enrolments seem simple. 


I tend to emphasize the problems attendant upon demographic change. 
This is in large measure because I am concerned for the provision of 
public services, and it is never easy to accommodate public services to 
changing conditions. However, there will be some remarkable Savings and 
advantages to the decrease in the ratio of children to adults in our 
population. For a period of a generation or more we should enjoy some 
Significant increases in total product and product per capita (even if 


not per worker). 


It is important that we plan and act to maximize the economic 
advantages of a "maturing population". We must make the most of a 
falling dependency ratio, not only to reap the benefits of higher rates 
of production but to increase capital accumulation. We will need that 
extra capital when the declining portion of children in the population 
creates another increase in the dependency ratio, in particular an 
increase in the ratio of pensioners to employed persons. Our ability to 
deal with that situation will be improved if we have high rates of 
production and large capital accumulation in the intervening years. The 
modest economies that are to be realized from declining enrolments will 
contribute to that capital accumulation. 
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And now as my long and most interesting year's labour ends, I would 
like to complete this Final Report with what I consider my most important 
recommendation: 

Never lose sight of the fact that the child as the learner 


is not only the centre of the school system but the only 
reason for its existence. 


During all the years I have been associated with the Ministry of 
Education (formerly Department of Education) and its officials, govern- 
ment policy has reflected a very liberal view of the educated man. All 
our policies and practices must recognize that there has been no change 
in the acceptance of this general aim of education. 


The major problem in the schools to the present has been that this 
concept has never been fully realized in practice. It could be further 
threatened by the pressures and strains of declining enrolments and 
restricted resources. I have been very conscious of these dangers, 
but believe that nothing I have recommended or suggested would render 
it impossible for us to continue our wholehearted pursuit of our general 
goal. 
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